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PEEPAOB. 


Xms History of the Refoi'mafcion has boon wrKton with 
the intention of doscribing a great religious movement 
amid its social environment. The times were heroic, and 
produced gi-eafc men, isdth striking individualities not 
aasily Vr*eighed in modem balances. The age is suSiciontly 
remote to compel us to remember that while the morality 
of one century con bo judged by another, the men who 
belong to it must bo judged by the standard of their 
contemporaries, and not altogether by ours. The religious 
revival was sot in a framework of political, intcnectAial, 
and economic changes, and cannot bo disentangled from 
ite surroundings without danger of mutilation- AH these 
things add to the difiicnlty of description. 

My excuse, if excuse bo needed, for venturing on the 
task ia that the i>criod is one to which I have devoted 
Rpccial attention for many years, and that I have read 
and ro-road most of tlm ori^nal contemporary soiiroi's 
of information, WliUe full use has been made of the 
laljours of predocessors in the same field, no chapter in (ho 
volume, save that on the }>olitical condition of Huropo, has 
been written without constant reference to conteinpomry 
evidence, 

A History- of tlic Keformation, it np^Kjars to ino. must 
describe five distinct but related things — Iho social and 
religious conditions of the age out of which the great 
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movement came ; the Lutheran Reformation down to 1555, 
when it received legal recognition ; the Reformation in 
countries beyond Germany which did not submit to the 
guidance of Luther ] the issue of certain portions of the 
religious life of the Middle Ages in Anahapinsniv Socinian.- 
ism, and Anti-Trinitarianism ; and, finally, the Counter- 
Reformation. 

The second follows the first in natural succession ; but 
the third was almost contemporary with the second. If 
the Reformation won its way to legal recognition earlier 
in Germany than in any other land, its beginnings in 
France, England, and perhaps the Netherlands, had ap- 
peared before Luther had published his Thes&s. I have not 
found it possible to describe all the five in chronological 
order. 

This volume describes the eve of the Reformation and 
the movement itself under the guidance of Luther. In a 
second volume I hope to deal with the Reformation beyond 
Germany, with Anabaptism, Socinianism, and Mndred 
matters which had their roots far back in the Middle 
Ages, and with the Counter-Reformation. 

The first part of this volume deals with the intellectual, 
social, and religious life of the age which gave birth to the 
Reformation. The intellectual life of the times has been 
frequently described, and ite economic conditions are begin- 
ning to attract attention. But few have cared bo investigate 
popular and family religious life in the decades before the 
great revival. Yet for the history of the Reformation 
movement nothing can he more important. When it is 
studied, it can be seen that the evangelical revival was 
not a unique phenomenon, entirely unconnected with the 
immediate past. There was a continuity in the religious 
life of the period. The same hymns were sung in public 
and in private after the Reformation which had been in 
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use before Lulhcr mfsed tbo standard of revolt. Many o! 
the praj'ere in the Eeformation iiturgloa came from t!se 
eervico-boolcs of the mediiEvnl Ohurch. Much of the 
family instruction in rcligioue matters received by the 
Reformers when they were children was in turn taught by 
them to the succeeding generation. 'Ihc great Eefonnation 
had its roots in the simjjlo evangelical piety wliich had 
never entirely disappeared in the medimval Church. 
Luther’s teaching was recognised by thousands to be no 
Btarfeling novelty, but something which they had always 
at heart believed, though they might not have been able 
to formulate it. It is true that Luther and Ms fellow- 
Rofonuers taught thoir generation that Our Lord, Jesus 
Christ, filled the whole sphere of God, and that other 
mediators and itd.ercessore were supcrlluous, and that 
they also delivered it from the fear of a priestly cnslc ; 
bnt men did not rocoive that teaching ns entirely new; 
they rather accepted it os Komotbiug they had always 
felt, though they Imd not been able to give their feelings 
due and complete expression. It is true that tins simple 
piety bad been set in a framework of superstition, ami that 
the Church had been generally looketl upon as an institution 
within which prici^tai oxeroieed a secret science of redemption 
through their jwwer over Ibc sacraments : but the old 
evangelical piety existed, and its traces can bo found when 
sought for. 

A portion of the chapter which describes tlic family 
and popular religious life immediately preceding the Re- 
formation Ima already appeared in the Lon^un Qdarttriy 
Tiat'im for October 1 903. 

in describing the beginning? of the Lutlicnui Refonna- 
tion, I have bad to go o%'er the same gi-ound covercvl by tuy 
chapter on " Luther” contributed to the second volume ol 
the C<rinbrtdye Modem Tfidor^, and have found it iiiifos.'t.ibl!? 
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not to repeat myself. This is specially the case with the 
account given of the theory and practice of Indulgences. 
It ought to be said, however, that in view of certain 
strictures on the earlier work by Roman Catholic reviewers, 
I have gone over again the statements made about Indul- 
gences by the great mediaeval theologians of the thirteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, and have not been able to change 
the opinions previously expressed. 

My thanks are due to my colleague; Dr. Denney, and 
to another friend for the care they have taken in revising 
the proof-sheets, and for many valuable suggestions which 
have been given effect to. 

THOKAS IL LINDSAY 


March, ItOS, 


PUELISHERS' NOTE TO THE 
SECOND EDITION. 


This Second Impression has been carefully revised and 
corrected by Principal Lindsay. It was bis intention to 
write a new Prefatory Note in aclcnowledgment of the 
kindness of many reviewers and friends. But unfortim- 
ately a sudden indisposition has rendered that impossible, 
and the present great demand for the book necessitates 
its immediate issue. 


Ifowniber let, 1907. 
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BOOK i. 

ON THE EVE OF THE REFORMATION. 


CHAPTER I. 

THE PAPACY.* 

§ 1. Claim to Universal Supremacy. 

The long struggle between the Mediteval Church and the 
Medireval Empire, between the priest and the warrior,® 
ended, in the earlier half of the thirteenth century, in the 
overthrow of the Hohenstaufens. and left the Papacy sole 
inheritor of the claim of ancient Rome to be sovereign of 
the civilised world. 

Roma caput mundi regit orhis frena rotundi. 

^ Sources s Apparatus super qtiinque h’tn’s dccrctalium (StraasbuTg, 
1488)} Burebard, Diarnmi (ed. byTliunsns, Paris, 1883-1885), in S toIs. ; 
Brand, I^arrcnschif {ed. by Simrock, Berlin, 1872) } Donsingar, Bncl^irvtion 
Symholonim. ei Dejiniiionum, qwe de rebus fidei et morum a eoncilhs 
aummenici* et summis pontificibus, emanaruul (Wurzburg, 1900), 9tb cd. ; 
Erlcr, Her Liber Caneellarias. Aposlolicae vom Jaiixe 14 SO (Leipzig, 1888); 
Faber, Tradalvs de Jtuine Eedesie P/aiKtu (Memmmgen) ; Jlurner, 
Sehehnenzun/l and E’arrenbesehirorung (Nos. 85, 119-124 of JVeiuimeJre 
devtsehen LiUeratunvcrlu) % Mirbt, Qucllen zur Gesehichte dcs FapsUuvis 
(Freiburg i. B. 18S5) ; Tangl, Die pdpslUchen KanzJeiardnungen^ von 
1200-1500 (Innsbruck, 1894); and Das Taxu-esen der pap^lichen Kirthe 
(irUt. dee Instituts filr oslerreiehisdie Qesehiedits/orselmng, xiti. 1892). 

Latkk BooIvS: “Janus,” The Pope onrf the Coiineii (London, 1869)} 
Hai-nack, History of Dogma (London, 1899), vols. vi. vii. ; Thndicheti, 
FapsliximiindJtefannalion (Leipzig. 1903); Hallor, Papstlum undKxrchen- 
Peform (190S); Lea, Cambridge Modem History (Cambridge, 1902). 
voL I. lix. 

» "In hae («. ccclcsia) ejosqoe pofccatato duos csso gladios, spintnalem 
videlicet et tomporoloiu, ovangcUcis dictis iustTniinur. . . . lile 
is luanu regutn ot vtilUam, sed ad nutnin ofc patienciam sactrdoiis " ; Boni- 
face vni. in the Bull, l/nam Sanctam, 
t* 
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Strong and masterful Popes had for centuries insisted 
on exercising powers which, they asserted, belonged to 
them as the successors of St. Peter and the representatives 
of Clirist upon earth. Ecclesiastical jurists had translated 
their assertions into legal language, and had expressed 
them in principles borrowed from the old imperial law. 
Precedents, needed by the legal mind to unite the past with 
the present, had been found in a series of imaginary papal 
judgments extending over past centuries. The forged 
decretals of the pseudo-Isidor (used by Pope Nicholas i. in 
his letter of 866 A-D. to the bishops of G-aul), of the group 
of canonists who supported the pretensions of Pope G-regory 
VIL (1073—1085), — Anselm of Lucca, Deusdedit, Car«iinal 
BonzIo,”aud Gregory of Pavia, — gave to the papal claims the 
semblance of the sanction of antiquity. The Deoretum of 
Gratian, issued in 1 1 5 0 from Bologna, then the most famous 
Iaw School in Europe, incorporated all these earlier 
forgeries and added new ones. It displaced the older 
collections of Canon Law and became the starting-point 
for succeeding canonists. Its mosaic of facts and false- 
hoods formed the basis for the theories of the imperial 
powers and of the universal jurisdiction of the Bishops of 
Pome.^ 

The picturesque religious background of this conception 
of the Church of Christ as a great temporal empire had 
been furnished by St. Augustine, although probably he 
would have been the first to protest against the use made 
of his vision of the City of God. His unfinished master- 
piece, Bt Civitatc Dei, in which with a devout and glowing 
imagination he had contrasted the Givitas Terrewx, or the 
secular State founded on conquest and maintained by fraud 
and violence, with the Kingdom of God, which he identified 
with the visible ecclesiasrical society, had fiEed the 
imagination of all Ghrisrians in the days immediately 
preceding the dissolution of the Eoman Empire of the 
West, and had contributed in a remarkable degree to the 

^ A succinct account of tliese forgeries will be found in "Janus," Tht 
Pope and ihe Counoil (London, 1869), p. 94. 
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final overthrow of the last remains of a cultured paganiFto. 
It became the sketch outline which the jurists of the 
iioman Curia gradually filled in with details by their 
etricbly defined and legally expressed claim of the JRomaa 
Pontiff to a universal jurisdiction. Its living but poetically 
indefinite ideas were transformed into clearly defined legal 
principles found ready-made in the all-embracing juris- 
prudence of the ancient empire, and were Emalysed and 
exhibited in definite claims to rule and to judge in every 
department of human activity. When poetic thoughts, 
which from their very nature stretch forward towards and 
melt in the infinite, are impi-isoned within legal formulas 
and are changed into principles of practical jurisprudence, 
they lose all their distinctive character, and the creation 
which embodies them becomes very different from what 
it was meant to be. The mischievous actmty of the 
Homan canonists actually transformed the Civitas Dei of 
the glorious vision of St. Augustine into that Civitas 
Tcrrena which he reprobated, and the ideal Kingdom of 
God became a vulgar earthly monarchy, with all the 
accompauimente of conquest, fraud, and -vdolence which, 
according to the great theologian of the West, naturally 
belonged to such a sodeby. But the glamour of the City 
of Gk>d long remained to dazzle the eyes of gifted and pious 
men during the earlier Middle Ages, when they contem- 
plated the visible ecclesiastical empire ruled by the Bishop 
of Eome. 

The requirements of the practical religion of everyday 
life were also believed to be in the possession of this 
ecclesiastical monarchy to give and to withhold. Por it 
was the almost universal belief of mediseval piety that the 
mediation of a priest was essential to salvation ; and the 
priesthood was an integral part of this monarchy, and did 
nob exist outside its boundaries. No good Catholic 
Christian doubted that in spiritual things the clergy were 
the divinely appointed superiors of the laity, that this 
power proceeded from the right of the priests to celebrate 
the sacraments, that the Pope was the real possessor of 
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bhia power, and was far superior to all secular authority." ^ 
In the decades immediatelj’’ preceding the Beformation. 
many an educated man might have doubts about this 
power of the clergy over the spiritual and eternal welfare 
of men and women j but when it came to the point, almost 
no one could venture to say that there was nothing in it. 
And so long as the feeling remained that there might be 
something in it, the anxieties, to say the least, which 
Christian men and women could not help having when they 
looked forward to an unknown future, made kings and 
peoples hesitate before they offered defiance to the Pope 
and the clergy. The spiritual powers which were believed 
to come from the exclusive possession of priesthood and 
sacraments went for much in increasing the authority of 
the papal empire and in binding it together in one com- 
pact wliole. 

In the earlier Middle Ages the claims of the Papacy 
to universal supremacy had been urged aud defended by 
ecclesiastical jurists alone ; but in the thirteenth century 
theology also began to state them from its own point of 
view. Thomas Aquinas set himself to prove that sub- 
mission to the Boman Pontiff was necessary for every 
human being. He declared that, under the law of the Hew 
Testament, the king must be subject to the priest to the 
extent that, if kings proved to be heretics or schismatics, 
the Bishop of Borne was entitled to deprive them of all 
kingly authority by releasing subjects from their ordinary 
obedience.® 

The fullest expression of this temporal and spiritual 
supremacy claimed by the Bishops of Borne is to be found 
in Pope Innocent iv.’s GortvmeTxtary on the Decretals^ (1243- 
1254), and in the Bull, Unam Sanctam^ published by Pope 
Boniface viii. in 1302. But succeeding Bishops of Borne 

Harnack, ffisiory of Doffjna, vi. 132 n. (Eng. trans.). 

- Compare his Ojyuse-uZa contra errores Gracorum; De regiminc prineipnm. 
(The first two books were written byThomaa and the other two probabJy bj 
Tolomeo (Ptolomtsns) ofI»ucca.) 

* ^pparatiis super gvinque libris I?eeretaiium (Strassburg, 14SS). 
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in no way nbxited their pretensions to xmivereal sovereignty 
The same claims were made during the Exile at Avignon 
and in the days of the Great Schism. They were asserted 
by Pope Plus ll. in his Bull, ct (1459), 

and by Pope Leo x. on the veiy eve of the Eeformation, in 
his 'Briil, Pastor jS^icrmis (1516); while Pope Alexander vi. 
(Bodrigo Borgia), acting the lord of the universe, made 
over the IS'ew World to Isabella of Castile and to Ferdinand 
of Aragon hy legal deed of ^ft in his Bull, Inter ceutera 
dii'ina: (May 4th, 1493).* 

Tlie power claimed in these documents was a twofold 
supremacy, temporal and spiritual. 

§ 2. 27ii Temporal Supremacy. 

The former, stated in its widest extent, was the right 
to depose kings, free their subjects from their allegiance, 
and bestow their territories on another. It could only be 

* Full quotations from the Bulls, Unam Sandam end Inier caierti dMnee, 
arc to be found in llirbt’s sur Otsthidile da 7\ywffw«s (Ldpiig. 

1505), pp. 88, 107. The Bolls, Ettcrabilis and Pasitir jEtemus, arc in 
Denzingor, Enehiridhn CWUreborg, 1900), 9tb ed. pp. 172, 17S. 

The Deed of Gift of the American Continent to Isabella and Ferdinand is 
in the 6th section of the Bull, Inter c<ttera divince. It is os folioTrsi— 
“ Jlotu propiio . , . de nostra mera liberalilato et ex certa scieiitia ac do 
npostolicre potestatis plcnitudine oran<'s in«ulss et terras firmzis ini-cntas 
et inveniendas, dctectas et detegendas versus Occidentem et Sleridiom 
fahricando ct construendo unam lincam a Polo Artico scilicet Septentrieme 
nd Polum Antartiaim scilicet Meridiem, sive terra* firmse et insulae inventre 
ot inveniendee sint veisus indiam aut versus aliain qnamcumqno jiarieni, 
qujc lines distet a qualibet insulsnini, qnn: vul^aritcr nujicnpaatur do 
los Azores y cJibo vicide, centum Icncis versos Occidentem et Meridiem ; 
ila qnod omnes insolm ct terrrs firma?, repertre et rejXiriendrD, detecte ct 
detegendfc, a prmfata linc.a versus Occidentem et llcridicm [wr alium 
Rcgcm ant Principem Chrisdanum non fnerint actualitcr possassae esque ad 
diem nativitatis Domini Nostri Jesu Christi prozimi prKteritnm . . . 
auctoritate omnipotentis Dei nobis in Bento Petto concessa, ac vicarins Jwu 
Christi, qua fungimnr in terris, cam omnibus illarum dominus, civitatibns, 
castris, locis et villis, JuriXiusque et jorisdictionibns ac pertinentiis unir^ris, 
tobU hzEn'dvbusqne et snccesoiibas Testria in pcTpctuum tenore pTa’scntiuin 
donanios. . . , Yosque ot bccredcs ac succespores pra^fatos iTlsram dominos 
cum plena, Itlwra et otnnimoda potes-Uto, auctoritate etJurirJictfuue facimn^ 
coaslituhuus ct deputetuas.** 
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enforced when the Pope found a stronger potentate willing 
to carry out his orders, and was naturally but rai'ely 
exercised. Two instances, however, occurred not long 
before the Eeformation. George Podiebrod, the King of 
Bohemia, offended the Bishop of Eome by insisting that 
the Boman See should keep the bargain made with his 
Hussite subjects at the Council of Basel. He was summoned 
to Eome to be tried as a heretic by Pope Pius n. in 1464, 
and by Pope Paul n. in 1465, and was declared by the 
latter to be deposed ; his subjects were released from their 
allegiance, and his kingdom was offered to Matthias Oor- 
vinus, the King of Hungary, who gladly accepted the offer, 
and a protracted and bloody war was the consequence. 
Later still, in 1611, Pope Jiilius IT. excommunicated the 
King of Navarre, and empowered any neighbouring king to 
seize his dominions — an offer readily accepted by Ferdinand 
of Aragon.^ 

It was generally, however, in more indirect ways that 
this claim to temporal supremacy, i.c. to direct the policy 
and to be the final arbiter in the actions of temporal 
sovereigns, made itself felt. A great potentate, placed 
over the loosely formed kingdoms of the Middle Ages, 
hesitated to provoke a contest with an authority which 
was able to give religious sanction to the rebellion of 
powerful feudal nobles seeking a legitimate pretext for 
defying him, or which 'could deprive his subjects of the 
external consolations of religion by laying the whole or 
part of bis dominions under an interdict. We are not to 
suppose that the exercise of this claim of temporal supre- 
macy was always an evil thing. Time after time the 
actions and interference of right-minded Popes proved that 
the temporal supremacy of the Bishop of Eome meant that 
moral considerations must have due weight attached to 
them in the international affairs of Europe ; and this fact, 

^ This escommunicatioii, Tvith its consequences, ^as used to threaten 
Queen Elizabeth by the Ambassador of Philip ii. in 1559 {Calendar of Letters 
and Slate Papers relating to English affairs presericd principally in the 
Archives of Simancas, L 62, Loudon, 1892). 
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rccoginsed and felt, accounted largely for much of the 
practical acqiuescence in the papal claims. Bui from the 
time when the Papacy became, on its temporal side, an 
Italian power, and when its international policy bad for 
its chief motive to increase the political prestige of the 
Bishop of Borne within the Italian peninsula, the moral 
standard of the papal court was hopelessly lowered, and 
it no longer had even the Bemblaucc of representing moralitj' 
in the international affairs of Eiiropo. The change may 
he roughly dated from the pontificate of Pope Sixtus rv. 
(1471—1484), or from the birth of Luther (Jlovember 10th, 
1483). The possession of the Papacy gave this advantage 
to Sixtus over his contemporaries in Italy, that he " was 
relieved of all ordinary considerations of decency, con- 
sistency, or prudence, because his position as Pope saved 
him from serious disaster.” The divine authority, assumed 
by the Popes as the representatives of Christ upon earth, 
meant for Sixtus and his immediate successors that they 
were above the requirements of common morality, and had 
the right for themselves or for their allies to break the 
most solemn treaties when it suited their shifting policy. 


§ 3. Tlie, ^pinuial Sxvprtmaoy, 

The ecclesiastical supremacy was gradually intoipretcd 
bo mean that the Bishop of Borne was the one. or universal 
bishop in whom all spiritual and ecclesiastical powei‘8 
were siimmed up, and that all other memben? of the 
hierarchy were simply delegates selected by him for the 
purposes of administration. On this interpretation, the 
Bishop of Borne was the absolute monarch over a kuigdom 
which was called spiritual, but which was as thoroughly 
material as were those of France, Spain, or England. For, 
according to mediicval ideas, men wei'e spiritual if they had 
taken oi-ders, or wore under monastic vows ; fields, drains, 
and fences were spiritual things if they wei'e Cliurch pro- 
perly; a house, a bara, or a byre was a spiritual thing, 
if it stood on laud belonging to the Church. This p-apal 
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kingdom, miscalled spiritual, lay scattered over Europe in 
diocesan lands, convent estates, and parish glebes — inter- 
woven in the web of the ordinary kingdoms and princi- 
palities of Europe. It w»is part of the Pope’s claim to 
spiritual supremacy that his subjects (tbe clergy) owed no 
allegiance to the monarch within whose territories they 
resided ; that they lived outside the sphere of civil legis- 
lation and taxation ; and that they were under special laws 
imposed on them by their supreme spiritual ruler, and 
paid taxes to him and to him alone. The claim to spiritual 
supremacy therefore involved endless interference with the 
rights of temporal sovereignty in every country in Europe, 
and things civil and things sacred were so inextricably 
mixed that it is quite impossible to speak of the Eefoima- 
tion as a purely religious movement. It was also an 
endeavour to put an end to the exemption of the Church 
and its possessions from all secular control, and to her con- 
stant euctoachment on secular territory. 

To show how this claim for spiritual supremacy tres- 
passed continually on the domain of secular authority and 
created a spirit of unrest all over Europe, we have only 
to look at its exercise in the matter of patronage to bene- 
fices, to the way in which the common law of the Church 
interfered with the special civil laws of European States, 
and to the increasing bui'den of papal requisitions of money. 

In the case of bishops, the theory was that the dean 
and chapter elected, and that the bishop-elect had to be 
confirmed by the Pope. This procedure provided for the 
selection locally of a suitable spiritual ruler, and also for 
the supremacy of the head of the Church. The medieval 
bishops, however, were temporal lords of great influence 
in the civil affairs of the kingdom or principality within 
which . their dioceses were placed, and it was naturally an 
object of interest to kings and princes to secure men 
who would be faithful to themselves. Hence the tendency 
was for the civil authorities to interfere more or less in 
episcopal appointments. This frequently resulted in making 
these elections a matter of conflict between the head of 
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the Cliurch in Home and tlio head of the State in Fmncc, 
England, or Germany ; in which case the rights of the 
dean and chapter were commonly of small account- The 
contest was in the nature of things almost inevitable even 
when the civil and the ecclesiastical powers were actuated 
by the best motives, and when both sought to appoint 
men competent to discharge the duties of the position with 
ability. But the best motives were not always active. 
Diocesan rents were large, and the incomes of bishops made 
excellent provision for the favourite followers of kings and 
of Popes, and if the revenues of one see failed to express 
royal or papal favour adequately, the favourite could be 
appointed to several secs at once. Papal nepotism became 
a byword; but it ought to be remembered that Idngly 
nepotism also existed. Pope Sixtus v. insisted on appoint- 
ing a retainer of his nephew. Cardinal Giuliano della liovere, 
to the see of Modrus in Hungary, and after a contest of 
three years carried his point in 1483; and Matthias 
Oorvinus, King of Hungary, gave the archbishopric of Gran 
to Ippolito d'Este, a youth under age, and after a two 
yeaia’ struggle compelled the Pope to confirm the appoint?- 
ment in 1487. 

During the fourteenth centurj' the Papacy endeavoured 
to obtain a more complete contrel over ecclesiastical ap- 
pointments by means of the s)*stem of llc^er vaiio ns which 
figures so largely in local ecclesiastical affairs to the dis- 
credit of the Papacy during the years before the Reformation. 
For at least a century eaidier. Popes had been accustomed 
to declare on various pretexts that certain benefices were 
vacanics apud Sedem Aposiolicam, which meant that the 
Bishop of Rome reserved the appointment for himself. 
Pope John xxn. (1316—1334), founding on such prerious 
practice, laid donm a series of rules stating what benefices 
were to be reservijd for _the. papal patronage. The osten- 
sible reason for this legislation was to prevent the growing 
evil of pluralities ; but, as in all oases of papal lawmaking, 
these Con^itutioiies tTokannina: had the effect of binding 
ecclesiastically all patrons but the Popes themselves. For 
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the Popes always maintained that they alone were superior 
to the laws which they made. They were stip7'a Icgevi or 
legibTis ahsoluti, and their dispensations could always set 
aside their legislation when it suited their purpose. Under 
these constitutions of Pope John, xxii., when sees were 
vacant owing to the invalidation of an election they were 
reserved to the Pope. Thus we find that there was a 
disputed election to the see of Dunkeld in 1337, and after 
some years’ litigation at Rome the election was quashed, 
and Richard de Pilmor was appointed bishop mtetoritaU 
apostoliMi, The see of Dunkeld was declared to be reserved 
to the Pope for the appointment of the two succeeding 
bishops at least.^ This system of Reservations was gradu- 
ally extended under the successors of Pope John xxir., and 
was applied to benefices of every kind all over Europe, imtil 
it would be difficult to say what piece of ecclesiastical pre- 
ferment escaped the papal neb. There exists in the town 
library in Trier a MS. of the Rules of the Roman Chancery 
on which someone has sketched the bead of a Pope, with 
the legend issuing from the mouth, Reservamus omma, which 
somewhat roughly represents the contents of the book. In 
the end, the assertion was made that the Holy See owned 
j all benefices, and, in the universal secularisation of the 
Church which the half century before the Reformation 
witnessed, the very Rules of the Roman Chancery contained 
Vthe lists of prices to be charged for various benefices, 
^•^Yhethei’ with or without cure of souls ; and in completing 
the bargain the purchaser could always procure a clause 
setting aside the civil rights of patrons. 

On the other hand, ecclesiastical preferments always 
implied the holders being liferented in lands and in 
monies, and the right to bestow these temporalities was 
protected by the laws of most European coimtriea. Thus 
the ever-extending papal reservations of benefices led to 
continual conflicts between the kiws of the Church — in this 
case latterly the Rules of the Roman Chancery — and the 
laws of the European States. Temporal rulers sought to 
^ Scottish ETistorieal Meviao, i. 318-320, 
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protect themselves and theu- subjects by sUitutes of Prai- 
munirc and others of a like kind,^ or else made bargains 
with tho Popes, which took the form of Concordats, like 
that of Bourges (1438) and that of Vienna (1448). 
Neither statutes nor bargains were of much avail against 
the superior diplomacy of the Papacy, aud the dread which 
its Biipposed possession of spiritual powei*s inspired in all 
clf^ses of people. A Concordat was always represented 
by papal lawyem to be binding only so long as the good- 
will of the Pope maintained it ; and there was a deep-seated 
feeling throughout the peo^des of Europe that the Oliurch 
was, to use the language of the peasants of Gemiaiiy, “ the 
Pope’s House,” and that he had a right to deal freely with 
its property. Pious and patriotic men, like Gascoigne in 
England, deplored the evil effects of the papal reservations \ 
but they saw no remedy unless the Almighty changed the 
heart of the Holy Father; and, after the failures of the 
Conciliar attempt-s at reform, a sullen hopelessness seemed 
to have taken possession of the minds of men, until Luther 
taught them that there was nothing in the indefinable 
power that the Pope and the clergy claimed to possess over 
the spiritual and etemal welfare of men and women. 

To Pope John xxn. (1316-1334) belongs the credit 
or discredit of creating for the Papacy a machinery for 
gathering in money for its support. His situation rendered 
this almost inevitable. On Jus accession be found liimself 
with an empty treasury ; be had to incur debts in order 
to live; he Jiad to provide for a costly war ui.th the 
Visconti ; and he had to leave money to enable his suc- 
cessors to carry out his temporal policy. Few Popes lived 
so plainly ; his inoney-gctting was not for personal luxury, 
but for the supposed requirements of the papal policy. He 
was the first Pope who systematically made the dispensa-'*^ 
tion of grace, tempoml and eternal, a source of revenue j 
Hitherto the charges mode by the papal Cliancery had 

* Tho two English st^itutes ot Awmwatre are printed in Geo and Hardy, 
if/oc>unefi?j iUiis(ralh^ of English Ckurtlt llistorv CIx>ndoii, 1SS6), pp. lOS, 
122 - 
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been, ostensibly at least, for actual work done — fees for 
clerking and registration, and so on. John made the fees 
proportionate to the grace dispensed, or to the power of 
the recipient to pay. He and his successors made the 
Tithes, the ^nriates, ProcuraiioTis, Pees for the bestowment 
of the Pallium, the Medii Fructus, Sithsidies, and Pispeiisa- 
tions, regular soui-ces of revenue. 

The Tithe — a tenth of all ecclesiastical incomes for 
the service of the Papacy — ^had been levied occasionally 
for extraordinary purposes, such as crusades. It was 
still supposed to be levied for special purposes only, but 
necessary occasions became almost continuous, and the 
exactions were fiercely resented. When Alexander vi. 
levied the Tithe, in 1500, he was allowed to do so in Eng- 
land. The French clergy, however, refused to pay ; they 
were excommunicated ; the University of Paris declared 
the excommunication unlawful, and the Pope had to 
withdraw. 

The Annates were an ancient charge. Prom the begin- 
ning of the twelfth century the incoming incumbent of a 
benefice had to pay over his first year's income for local 
uses, such as the repairs on ecclesiastical buildings, or as a 
solatium to the heirs of the deceased incumbent. From 
the beginning of tbe thirteenth century prelates and 
princes were sometimes permitted by tbe Popes to exact 
it of entrants into benefices. One of the earliest recorded 
instances was when the Ai'chbishop of Canterbury was 
allowed to use the Annates of his province for a period 
of seven years from 1 245, for the purpose of liquidating 
the debts on his cathedral church. Pope John xxn. began 
to appropriate them for the purposes of the Papacy. His 
predecessor Clement v. (1305—1314) had demanded all 
the Annates of England and Scotland for a period of three 
years from 1316. In 1316 John made a much wider 
demand, and in terms which showed that he was prepared 
to regard the Annates as a permanent tax for the general 
purposes of tbe Papacy. It is difficult to trace the stages 
of the gradual universal enforcement of this tax ; but in 
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the decades before the Reformation it -was commonlj 
imposed, and averages had been struch as to its amount.^ 
“ They consisted of a portion, usually computed at one-half, 
of the estimated I'evenue of all benefices worth more than 
25 fiorins. Thus the archbishopric of Rouen was taxed 
at 12,000 florins, and the little see of Grenoble at 300 ; 
the great abbacy of St. Denis at 6000, and the little 
St. Ciprian Poictiers at 33 ; while all the parish cures 
in Prance were uniformly rated at 24 ducats, equivalent 
to about 30 florins.” Archbisbopricjs were sxibject to a 
special tax as the price of the Pallium, and this was often 
very large. 

The Procuraliones were the charges, commuted to 
money payments, which bishops and atohdeacons were 
aiithorised to make for their personal expenses while on 
their tours of visitation throughout their dioceses. The 
Popes began by demanding a share, and ended by often 
claiming the whole of these sums. 

Pope John xxn. was the first to require that the 
incomes of vacant benefices {medii fructud) should be paid 
over to the papal treasury during the vacancies. The 
earliest instance dates from 1331, when a demand was 
made for the income of the vacant archbishopric of Gran 
in Hungary ; and it soon became the custom to insist that 
the stipends of all vacant benefices sliould be paid into the 
papal treasury. 

Einally, the Popes declared it to be their right to 
require special subsidies fi'om ecclesiastical provinces, and 
gi'eab pressure was put on the people to pay these so-called 
free-will offerings, 

Besides the sums which poured into the papal treasury 
from these regular sources of income, irregular sources 
afforded still larger amounts of money. Countless dis- 
pensations were issued on payment of fees for all manner 
of breaches of canonical and moral law — di-spensations for 
marriages within the prohibited degrees, for holding plural- 

* For information ivl)out tho £ng1is)t annaits and the valor ecclesiasliaus, 
Cf. Bird, Handbook to the Piiblic Jitcanla, pp. 100, 106, 
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ities, for acquiring unjust gains in trade or otherwise. Tliis 
demoralising traffic made the Eoman treasury the partner 
in all kinds of iniquitous actions, and Luther, in his address 
To the Nobility of the German Nation respecting the Beforma- 
tioTi of the Christian Estate^ couM fitly describe the Court of 
the Homan Curia as a place “ where vows were annulled, 
where the monk gets leave to quit his Order, where priests 
can enter the married life for money, where bastards can 
become legitimate, and dishonour and shame may arrive 
at high honours ; all evil repute and disgrace is knighted 
and ennobled.” " There is,” be adds, “ » buying and a 
selling, a changing, blustering and bargaining, cheating and 
lying, robbing and stealing, debauchery and villainy, and 
all kinds of contempt of God that Antichrist could not 
reign worse.” 

The vast sums of money obtained in these ways do not 
represent the whole of the funds which flowed from all 
parts of Europe into the papal treasury. The Homan 
I Curia was the highest court of appeal for the whole Ohurob 
' of the West. In any case this involved a laige amount 
of law business, with the ine\dtable legal expenses ; hut 
the Curia managed to attract to itself a large amount 
of business which might have been easily settled in the 
episcopal or metropolitan courfca This was done in pur- 
suance of a double policy — an ecclesiastical and a financial 
one. The half century before the Heformation saw the 
overthrow of feudalism and the consolidation of kingly 
absolutism, and something similar was to be seen in the 
Papacy as well as among the principalities of Europe, 
dust as the kingly absolutism triumphed when the heredi- 
tary feudal magnates lost their power, so papal absolutism 
could only become an accomplished fact when it could 
trample upon an episcopate deprived of its ecclesiastical 
independence and inherent powers of ruling and judging. 
The Episcopate was weakened in many ways, — by exempt* 
ing abbacies from episcopal control, by encouraging the 
mendicant monks to become the rivals of the parish 
clergy, and so on, — but the most potent method of de* 
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grading it was by encoura^ng people with ecclesiastical 
comxDlaints Co pass by the episcopal courts and to carry 
their cases directly to the Pope. Nationalities, men were 
told, had no place within the Catholic Chiu-ch. Home was 
the common fatherland, and the Pope the universal bishop 
and judge ordinary. liis judgment, which was always 
final, corild be had dii-ectly. In this way men were 
enticed to take their pleas straight to the Pope. No 
doubt this involved sending a messenger to Italy with a 
statement of the plea and a request for a hearing ; but it 
did not necessarily involve that the trial should take place 
at Rome. The central power could delegate its authority, 
and the trial could take place wherever the Pop© might 
appoint. But the conception undoubtedly did increase 
largely the biisiness of the courts actually held in Rome, 
and caused a flow of money to the imperial city. The 
Popes were also ready to lend monies to impoverished 
litigants, for which, of course, heavy interest was charged. 

The immense amount of bi^iness which was thus 
directed into the papal chancery from all parts of Europe 
required a horde of officials, wliose salaries were provided 
parti}' from the incomes of reserved benefices all over 
Eiu'ope, and partly from the fees and bribes of the litigants. 
The papal law-courts were notoriously dilatory, rapacious, 
and veuaL Every document hod to pass through an in- 
credible number of hands, and pay a corresponding number 
of fees ; and the cost« of suits, heavy enough according to 
the prescribed rule of the chancery, were incrensed im- 
mensely beyond tlae regular charges by others which did 
not appear on the official tables. Cases are on record 
where the brie/s obtained cost from twenty-four to forty- 
one times the amount of the legitimate official charges. 
The Roman Church had become a law-court, not of the 
most reputable Mnd, — an arena of rival litigants, a 
chancery of VTiters, notaries, and tax-gatherers, — where 
transactions about privileges, dispensations, buying of bene- 
fices, etc., were carried on, and where suitors went wandering 
with their petitions from tlia door of one office to another. 
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During the half century wliich preceded the EeEor- 
Tnation, things went from, bad to worse. The fears aroused 
by the attempts at a reform through General Councils 
had died down, and the Curia had no desire to reform 
itself. The venality and rapacity increased when Popes 
began to sell offices in the papal court. Boniface ix. 
(1389—1404) was the first to raise money by sellhig these 
official posts to the highest bidders. '‘In 1483, when 
Sixtus IV. (1471—1484) desired to redeem his tiara and 
jewels, pledged for a loan of 100,000 ducats, he increased 
his secretaries from six to twenty-four, and requii'ed each to 
pay 2600 florins for the office. In 1503, to raise funds 
for Cossar Borgia, Alexander VL (1492—1503) created 
eighty new offices, and sold them lor 760 ducats apiece. 
Julius n. formed a ‘ college ’ of one hundred and one 
scriveners of papal briefs, in return for which they paid 
him 74,000 ducats. Leo x. (1513-1521) appointed sixty 
chamberlains and a hundred and forty squires, with certain 
perquisites, for which the former paid him 90,000 ducats 
and the latter 112,000. Places thus paid for were 
personal property, transferable on sale. Burchard bells us 
that in 1483 he bought the mastership of ceremonies from 
his predecessor Patrizzi for 450 ducats, which covered all 
expenses; that in 1506 he vainly offered Julius IT. (1503— 
1513) 2000 ducats for a vacant scrivenership, and that 
soon after he bought the succession to an abbreviatorship 
for 2040.”^ When Adrian vi. (1622— 1523) honestly 
tried to cleanse this Augean stable, he found himself con- 
fronted with the fact that be would have to turn men 
adrift who had spent their capital in buying the places 
which any reform must suppress. 

The papal exactions needed to support this luxurious 
Roman Court, especially those taken from the clergy of 
Europe, were so obnoxious that it was often hard to collect 
them, and devices were used which in the end increased 
the burdens of those who were required to provide the 
money. The papal court made bargains with the temporal 
* H. C. Lea, Oamlmd^ Modem History, L 670, 
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rulers fco sliarc the spoils if they permitted the collection.' 
The Popes agreed that the kings or ininces could seize the 
Tiihes or Amiatcs for a prescribed time pro\'idcd the papal 
officials had their authoidty to collect them, as a rule, for 
Roman use. In the decades before the Reformation it 
was the common practice to collect these dues by means 
of agents, often bankers, whose charges were enormous, 
amounting sometimes to fifty per cent The collection of 
such extraordinary sources of revenue as the Indulgences 
was marked by even worse abuses, such os the employ- 
ment of pardon-sellei'S, who overran Europe, and whose lies 
and extortions were the common theme of the denuncia- 
tions of the greatest preachers and patriots of the times. 

The uni'eforinGd Papacy of the closing decades of the 
fifteenth and of the first quarter of the sixteenth centurj^ 
was the open sore of Europe, and the object of execrations 
by almost all contemporary writers. Its abuses found 
no defenders, and it-s partisans In attacking assailants 
contented themselves with insisting upon the necessifcj 
for tbo spiritual supremacy of the Bishops of Rome. 

“ Sant peters schifQin ist im scliwangk 
Ich sorgo fast den untergangk. 

Die wallcn schlagou allsit dran, 

Es wurt vil Sturm mid plageu 


' J. Hnller, Pujwaiim iinrf KiTchcn-Rr/orin (150SJ, i. 116, 117. 

* SeLostimi Rraod, Das XarrenscJttjT, cap. ciii. 1. 63-CG. Barclay pani- 
phra.ees tlieso lines : 

’‘Siiclie connterfayte (lie kayes that Jesu dyd coramyt 
Unto Peter; brekyugo his Shyppia takolynge, 

Snbvertjngc the fayth, beleuyngo thojT owue wyt 
Against oor perfyte faylli in cuciy tliyuge, 

Sa t-f Sfiirji vrifhoui pyde 

J?if dryufn, and Ou matrne sayte of iornt, 

Thai isithovl yyde Shyp ahoal is iamr." 

— The Ship of FocHs, translated by Alexander Barclay, it. 22.'> ^Edinburgh, 
1S7U. 
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TILE POLITICAL SITUATIOJT.^ 

§ 1 . T}it small aetent of Ohnsfendoi)}^ 

DuBI^■G the period of the Reformation a small portion 
of the '^orld belonged to Christendom, and of that only a 
part was affected, either really or nominally, by the move- 
ment. The Christians belong^g to the Greek Church 
were entirely outside its induence. 

Christendom had shrunk greatly since the seventh 
f century. The Saracens and their successors in Moslem 
1 sovereignty had overrun and conquered many lands which 
'had formerly been inhabited by a Christian population 
jand goveraed by Christian rulers. Palestine, Syria, Asia 
•Elinor, Egypt, and ITorth Africa westwards to the Straits 
of Gibraltar, had once been Christian, and bad been lost 
to Ohidstendom during the serentb and eighth csenturies. 
The Lfoslems had in^mded Europe in the West, had con- 
quered the Spanish Peninsula, had passed the Pyrenees, 
and bad invaded France, They were met and defeated in 
a three days’ battle at Tours (732) by the Franks under 
Charles the Hammer, the grandfather of Charles the Great 
After they had been thrust back beyond the Pyrenees, the 
Spanish Peninsula was the scene of a struggle between 
Moslem and Christian which lasted for more than seven 
hundred years, and Spain did not become wholly Christian 
until the last decade of the fifteenth century. 

If the tide of ifoslem conquest had been early checked 
in the West, in the East it had flowed steadily if slowly. 

^ Cajnhrid-gs Modem Sisiory, i. ili, vii, viii, ix, xi, xii. sir; Lavisse, 
Misloirc dc France dej[>uis Origines jus2iC A la Fecohilicni iv. i. iL 

IS 
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In 1338, Orcban, Sultan of the Ottoman Turks, seized on 
Gallipoli, the fortified fco^vn which guarded the eastern 
eutrancG to the Dardanelles, and the Moslems won a foot- 
ing on European soil. A few years later the troops of his 
eon Murad i. had seized a portion of the Balkan peninsula, 
and had cut oCf Constantinople from the rest of Ciiris- 
tendom. A hundred years after, Constantinople (1463) 
had fallen, the Oliristian population had been slain or 
enslaved, the great church of the Holy Wi&doin (St. Sophia) 
had been made a Mohammedan mosque, and the city had 
become the metropolis of the wide-spreading empire of the 
Ottoman Turks. Servia, Bosnia, Herzogovina (the Duchy, 
from Herzog^ a Duke), Greece, the Peloponnesus, Eoumnnia, 
Wallachia, and Moldavia were incorporated in the Ikfoslem 
Empire. Belgrade and tho island of Rhodes, the two 
bulwarlcfl of Chidsteudom, had fallen. Germany was 
threatened by Tuildsh invasions, and for years the bells 
tolled in hundreds of Gei'man parishes calling the people to 
pray against the coming of tho Turk. It was not until 
the heroic defence of Vienna, in 1529, that the \iotoriou8 
advance of the Jiloslcm was stayed. Only tho Adriatic 
separated Italy from the Ottoman Empire, and the gi*eat 
nio\uitain wall with the strip of Dalmatian coast which 
lies at its foot was the bulwark between civilisation and 
barbarism. 

§ 2. GonsoHdaliun, ^ 

Iji Western Euroiie, and within the limits affected 
directly or indirectly by the Reformation, the distinctive 
political characteristic of the times immediately preceding 
the movement w’as consolidation or coalescence. Eeudalisin, 
with its liberties and its lawlessness, wa.s disappearing, and 
compact nations were being formed under monarchies 
which tended to become absolute. If tho Scandinavian 
North be excluded, five nations included almost the whole 
field of Wc.stcin Einopeaii life, and in all of them the prin- 
ciple of consolidation is to be seen at work. In three, 
England, Fmnce, and Spain, there emerged great united 
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kingdome ; and if in two, Germany and Italy, there was 
no clustering of the people round one dynasty, the same 
XDrinciple of coalescence showed itself in the formation of 
permanent States which had aU the appearance of modern 
kingdoms. 

It is im^iortant for our purpose to glance at each and 
show the principle at work. 

§ 3. England 

By the time that the Earl of Eichmond had ascended 
the English throne and ruled with " politic governance ” as 
Henry vii., the distinctively modem history of England 
bad begun. Feudalism bad perished on the field of the 
battle of Bosworth. The vieitations of the Black Death, 
the gigantic agricultural labour strike under Wat Tyler and 
priest Ball, and the consequent transformation of peasant 
serfs into a free people working for wages, had oi’eafced a 
new England ready for the changes which were to bridge 
the chasm between mediaeval and modern history. The 
consolidation of the people was favoured by the English 
custom that the younger sons of the nobility ranked as 
commoners, and that the privileges as well as the estates 
went to the eldest sons. This kept the various classes of 
the population from becoming stereotyped into castes, as in 
Germany, France, and Spain, It tended to create an ever- 
increasing middle class, which was not confined to the 
towns, but permeated the country districts also. The 
younger sons of the nobility descended into this middle 
class, and the transformation of the serfs into a wage-earn- 
ing class enabled some of them to rise into it. England 
was the first land to become a compact nationality. 

The earlier portion of the reign of Henry vn. was not 
free from attempts which, if successful, would have thrown 
the country back into the old condition of disintegration. 
Although the king claimed to unite the rival lines of York 
and Lancaster, the Yorkists did not cease to raise difficulties 
at home which were eagerly fostered from abroad. Ireland 
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was ft Yorkist strongliold, and Margaret, frlie dowager 
Duchess of Burgundy, the Bister of Edward it., exorcised a 
sufficiently powerful influence in Flanders to make that 
land a centre of Yorkist intrigue. 

Lambert Simnel, a pretender who claimed to be either 
the son or the nephew of Edward it. (liis account of him- 
self varied), appeared in Ireland, and the whole island 
gathered round liim. He invaded England, drew to his 
standard many of the old Yorkists, but was defeated at 
Stoke-on-Trent in 1487 This was really a formidable 
rebellion. The rising under Perkin Warbeck, a young 
Burgundian from Toumay, tliougb supported by Margaret 
of Burgundy and James IT. of Scotland, was more easily 
suppressed. A popular revolt against severe taxation was 
subdued in 1497, and it may be said that Henry’s home 
difficulties were all over by the year 1500. England 
entered the sixteenth century as a compact nation. 

The foreign policy of Henry vii. was alliance with 
Spain and a loug-siglited attempt to secure Scotland bj 
peaceful means. It had for consequences two marriages 
wliich had far-reaching results. The marriage of Henry’s 
daughter Margaret with James it. of Scotland led to the 
union of the two crowns three generations later ; and that 
between Katharine, the third daughter of Ferdinand and 
Isabella of Spain, and the son of Henry vn. came to be 
the occasion, if not the cause, of the revolt of England from 
Rome. Katharine was married to Ai-thur, Prince of Wales, 
in 1501 (November 14th). Prince Arthur died on January 
J4tb, 1502. After protracted negotiation, lengthened 
by the unwillingness of the Pope (Pius m.) to grant a 
dispensation, Katharine -was contracted to Henry, and the 
marriage took place in the year of Prince Henry’s accession 
to the crown. Katharine and Henry were crowned together 
at Westminster on June 2Sbh, 1509. 

England had prospered daring the reign of the first 
Tudor sovereign. Tlie steady inci-easa in wool-growing and 
wool-exporting is in itself testimony to the fact that the 
period of internal wars bad ceased, for sheep speedily 
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become exlincfc when bands of raiders disturb the country. 
The growth in the number of artisan capitalists shows that 
money had become the possession of all classes in the cora- 
niunity. The rise of the companies of merchant adven- 
turers proves that England was taking her share in the 
world-trade of the new era. English scholars like Grocyn 
and Linacre (tutor in Italy of Pope Leo x. and in England 
of the Prince of Wales) had imbibed the Hew Learniug 
in Italy, and had been followed there by John Colet, who 
caught the spirit of the Renaissance from the Italian 
Humanists and the fervour of a religious revival from 
Savonarola’s work in. Florence, The country had emerged 
from llediesvalism in almost everything when Henry vm., 
the hope of the English Humanists and I'eformers, ascended 
the throne in, 1509. 

§ 4. France. 

If England entered on the sixteenth century as the 
most compact kingdom in Europe, in the sense that all 
classes of its society were welded together more firmly 
than anywhere else, it may be said of France at the same 
date that nowhere was the central authority of the sovereign 
more fiimly estabUshed. Many things had worked for this 
state of matters. The Hundred Tears' War with England 
did for France what the wars against the Moors had done 
for Spain. It had created a sense of nationality. It had 
also made necessary national armies and the raising of 
national taxes. During the weary period of anarchy under 
Charles vi. every local and provincial institution of France 
had seemed to crumble or to display its inefficiency to help 
the nation in its sorest need. The one thing which was 
able to stand the storms and stress of the time was the 
kingly authority, and this in spite of the incapacity of the 
man who possessed it. The reign of Charles vu. had made 
it plain that England was not destined to remain in pos- 
session of French territory ; and the succeeding reigns had 
seen the central authority slowly acquiring irresistible 
strength. Charles vu. by his policy of yielding slightly to 
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picspure n.»d sitting still when he could — hy his inactivity, 
perliaps masterly, — Louis XI. by his restless, uiiscrupulous 
craft, Anno of Beanjen (liis daughter) by her clear insight 
and prompt decision, had not only laid the foundations, bub 
built up and consolidated the edifice of absolute inonarcliy 
in Franco. The Icingly power had subdued the great noble.'* 
and feudatories ; it had to a largo extent mastered the 
Cinu*ch ; it had consolidated the towns and made them 
props to its power ; and it had made itself the direct lord 
of the peasants. 

The work of consolidation had been as rajiid as it was 
complete. In 1464, three years after his succession, 
Louis XI. was confronted by a formidable association of the 
great feudatories of Fmoce, which called itself the Lcag^ue 
of Pvhlic Weal. Charles of Guyenne, the king's brother, 
the Count of Clmrolais (known as Charles the Bold of 
Burgundy), the Duke of Brittany, the two great families 
of the Armaguacs, the elder represented by the Count of 
Armagnnc, imd the younger by the Duke of Nemoiirs, 
John of Anjou, Duke of Calabria, and blic Dulcc of Bour- 
bon, were allied in arms against the king. Yob by 1465 
N'orniaudy bad been wrested from the Duke of Guyenue; 
Guyenne itself had become the king's in 1472 ; the Duke 
of Nemours had been crushed and slain in 1476; the 
Count of Cliarolais, become Duke of Burgimdy, had been 
overthrown, his power shattered, and himself slain by the 
Swiss peasant confederates, and almost all his French Jie/s 
had been incorpoiated by 1480; and on tbe death of 
King Bene (1480) the provinces of Anjou and Provence 
liad been annexed to the Crown of France. Tim great 
feudatories were so thoroughly broken that their attempt 
lr> revolt during the earlier 3 'ears of tlic reign of Charles vui. 
was easily frustrated by Anne of Beaujeu acting on behalf 
of tho young king. 

The efforts to secure hold on the Church date back 
from the days of the Council of Basel, when Pope E'.igenius 
svas at hopeless issue with the majority of its members. 
In 1438 a deputation from the Council ■waited upon the 
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Icing and laid before him the conciliar plans of reform. 
Charles vii. summoned an assembly of the French clergy to 
meet at Bourges. He "was present himself with his princi- 
pal nobles ; and the meeting was also attended by members 
of the Council and by papal delegates. There the cele- 
brated Pragmatic Sanction of Bourges was formally pre- 
sented and agreed upon. 

This Pragmatic Sanction embodied most of the cherished 
conciliar plans of reform. It asserted the ecclesiastical 
supremacy of Councils over Popes. It demanded a meet- 
ing of a Council every ten years. It declared that the 
selection of the liigher ecclesiastics was to be left to the- 
Cliapters and to the Convents. It denied the Pope’s 
general claim to the reservation of benefices, and greatly 
limited its use in special cases. It did away with the Pope’s 
right to act as Ordinary, and insisted that no ecclesiastical 
cases should be appealed to Kome without first having 
exhausted the lower courts of jurisdiction- It abolished 
the Annates, with some exceptions in favour of the present 
Pope. It also made some attempt® to provide the churches 
with an educated ministry. All these declarations simply 
carried out the proposals of the Council of Basel ; hut they 
had an important influence on the position of the French 
clergy towards the king. The Pragmatic Sanction, though 
issued by an assembly of the French clergy, was neverthe- 
less a royal ordinance, and thereby gave the king indefimte 
rights over the Church within France. The right to elect 
bishops and abbots was placed in the hands of Chapters 
and Convents, but the king and nobles were expressly per- 
mitted to bring forward and recommend candidates, and 
this might easily be extended to enforcing the election of 
those recommended. Indefinite rights of patronage on 
the part of the king and of the nobles over benefices in 
France could not fail to be the result, and the French 
Church could scarcely avoid assuming the appearance 
of a national Church controlled by the king as the head 
of the State. The abolition of * the Pragmatic Sanction 
was always a bait which the French king could dangle 
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before tho eyes of tbc Pope, and the proiniso lo maintain 
the Pragmatic Sanction -was always a bribe to secure the 
support of the clergy and the Parlcmtnts of Prance, 

In 1516, Fi’ancis I. and Leo x. agreed on a Concordat, 
the practical effect of which was that the Mng received 
the right to nominate to almost all tho higher vacant 
benefices in Prance, while the Popes received the Annaics, 
The results were not beneficial to the Chui-cb. It left 
the clergy a prey to papal exactions, and it compelled 
them to seek for promotion through subserviency to the 
long and tbe coui't ; but it bad the effect of ranging the 
monarch on the side of tbe Pajiacy when tbe Eeformation 
came. 

It can scarcely be said that France was a compact 
nation. The nobility were separated fi'om the middle and 
lower classes by the fact that all younger sons retained the 
status and priidleges of nobles. In ancient times they had 
paid no share of the taxes raised for war, on the ground 
that they rendered personal BGr\dce, and tlie pri\’ilego of 
being free from taxation was retained long after tbe ser- 
vices of a feudal militia had disappeared. Tbe nobili^ In 
Franco became a caste, numerous, poor in many instances, 
and too proud to belittle themselves by entering any of the 
professions or engaging in commerce. 

Louis XL had doue his best to encourage trade, and 
had introduced tbe silkworm industry into Franco. But 
as the whole weight of taxation fell upon the rural 
districts, the middle classes took refuge in the towns, and 
the pensantrj^, between the dues they had to pay to their 
lords and the taxation for the king, were in an oppressed 
condition. Tlieir grievances were set forth in the petition 
they addi-essed, in tbe delusive hope of amelioration, to 
tbe States-General which assembled on the accession of 
Charles vm. During the past thirty -four years,” they 
say, " troops bare been ever passing through France and 
living on the poor people. When the poor man has 
managed, by tho sale of the coat on life hack, and after 
hard toil, to pay his fat7/c, and hopes he may live out tho 
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year on the little he hag left, then come fresh troops to 
his cottage, ejiting liim np. In Normandy, multitudes have 
died of hunger. From want of cattle, men and women 
Iiave to yoke themselves to the carts ; and others, fearing 
that if seen in the daytime fcliey will be seized for not 
having paid their taillc, are compelled to work at night. 
The Idng should have pity on his poor pieople, and relieve 
them from the said taUlesimA charges/’ This was in 1483, 
before the Italian wai’S had further increased the burdens 
which the poorest class of the community had to pay. 

Tlie New Learning had begun to filter into France at a 
comparatively early date. In 1458 an Italian of Greek 
descent had been appointed to teach Greek by the TJin- 
vorsifcy of Paris. But that University had been for long 
the centre of mcdiieval scholastic study, and it ^vns not 
until the Italian campaigns of Cljarles Tin., who was in 
Italy when the Eenaissance was at its height, that Fi’ance 
may be said to have welcomed the Humanist movement. 
A Greek Press was established in Paris in 1507, a gi'oup 
of French Humanists entered upon the study of the authors 
of classical antiquity, and the new learning gradually dis- 
placed the old scholastic disciplines. French Humanists 
were perhaps tlie earliest to make a special study of Eoman 
Law, and to win distinction as eminent jurists. Francis, 
like Henry vin. of England, was welcomed on his accession 
as a Humanist Iring. Such was the condition of France 
in the beginning of the sixteenth century. 


Cl'S 
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§ 5. Spain, 


Spain had for centuries been under Jlolianimedan 
domination. The Moslems had overrun almost the whole 
country, and throughout its most fertile provinces the 
Christian peasantry lived under masters of an alien faith. 
At the hegimiing of the tenth century the only independent 
Christian principalities were small states lying along the 
southern shore of the Bay of B^cay and the south-western 
slopes of the Pyrenees. The Grothic and Vandal chiefs slowly 
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recovered the norfclicrn disfcricte, while the Moors retained 
fcTie more fertile pro^diices of the soTith. The political 
couditiona of the country at the close of the hfteenUi 
century inevitably reiieefeed tliis gi-adual reconqiiesb, which 
had brought the Christian principalities into existence. 
In 1474:, when Isabella (she had been married in 14G9 
to Ifcrdinand, the heir to Aragon) succeeded her brother 
Henry iv. in the sovereignty of Castile, Spain was divided 
into five separate princii>alitics : Castile, with I^on, contain- 
ing 62 per cent.; Aragon, with Valcutia and Catalonia, 
containing 15 per cent.; Portugal, containing 20 per cent.; 
Navarro, containing 1 per cent- ; and Granada, the only 
remaining Moslem Slate, containing 2 per cent, of the 
entire surface of the country. 

Castile had grown by almost continuous conquest of 
lands from the Moslems, and these additions were acquired 
in many ways. If they had been made in what may be 
termed a national war, the lands Beized became the 
property of the king, and could be retained by him or 
granted to his lords spiritual and temporal under varying 
conditions- In some cases these grants made the possessors 
almost independent princes. On the other hand, lands 
might bo wrested from the aliens by private adventurers, 
and in such cases they remained in possession of the con- 
querors, who formed municipalities which bad the right of 
choosing and of changing their overlords, and really formed 
independent communitiea Then there were, ns was natural 
in a period of continuous warfare, waste landa These 
became the property of those who settled on them. Lastly, 
there w'ore the dangerous frontier lands, which it was the 
policy of king or great lord who owned them to jicoplc 
with settlers, who could only be induced to undertake the 
perilous occupation provided they received cliarters (/atm), 
which guaranteed their practical independence. In such a 
condition of things the central authority could not be 
strong. It was further weakened by the fact that tbo 
gi'cat feudatories claimed to have botli civil administration 
and military rule over their lands, and assumed an almost 
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regal state. Military religious orders abounded, and were 
possessed of great wealth. Their Grand Masters, in vii-tue 
of their office, were independent military commanders, and 
had great gifts, in the shape of rich commandries, to bestow 
on their followers. Tlieir power overshadowed that of the 
sovereign. Tlie great ecclesiastics, powerful feudal lords 
in virtue of their lands, claimed the rights of civil admini- 
stration and military rule like their lay compeers, and, 
being personally protected by the indefinable sanctity of 
the priestly character, were even more turbulent. Almost 
universal anarchy had prevailed during the reigns of the 
two weak kings who preceded Isabella on the throne of 
Castile, and the crown lands, the support and special pro- 
tection of the sovereign, had been alienated by lavish gifts 
to the great nobles. This was the situation which faced 
the young queen when she came into her inheritance. It 
was aggravated by a rebellion on behalf of Juanna, the 
illegitimate daughter of Henry rv. The rebellion was 
successfully crushed. The queen and her consort, who was 
not yet in possession of the throne of Aragon, then tried 
to give the land security. The previous anarchy had pro- 
duced its usual results. The country was infested with 
bands of brigands, and life was not safe outside the walls 
of the towns. Isabella instituted, or rather revived, the 
Holy Brotherhood {Hcrntandad), a force of cavalry raised 
by the whole country (each group of one hundred houses 
was bound to provide one Iiorseman). It was an army of 
mounted police. It had its own Judges, who tried criminals 
on the scene of their crimes, and those convicted were 
punished by the troops according to the sentences pro- 
nounced. Its avowed objects were to put down all crimes 
of violence committed outside the cities, and to hunt 
criminals who had fled from the towns’ justice. Its judges 
superseded the Justiciary powers of the nobles, who pro- 
tested in vain. The Brotherhood did its work very effectively, 
and the towns and the common people rallied roxind the 
monarchy which had given them safety for limb and 
property. 
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Tlie sovereigns next attacked the position of the 
nobles, whose mutual feuds rendered them a compara- 
tively easy foe to rulera who had proved their strength 
of government. The royal domains, which had been 
alienated during the previous reign, were restored to the 
sovereign, and many of the most abused privileges of the 
nobility were curtailed. 

One by one the Grand Mastersbips of the Crusading 
Orders were centred in the person of the Crown, the Pope 
acquiescing and granting investiture. The CImrch was 
stripped of some of its superfluous wealth, and the civil 
powers of the higher ecclesiastics were abolished or curtailed. 
In the end it may be said that the Spanish clergy were 
made almost as subservient to the sovereign as were those 
of France. 

The pacification and consolidation of Castile was fol- 
lowed by the conquest of Granada. The Holy Brother- 
hood seiwed the purpose of o standing army, intenial feuds 
among the Moors aided the Christians, and after a pro- 
tracted struggle (1481—1492) the city of Granada was 
taken, and the Moorish rule in the Peninsula ceased. All 
Spain, save Portugal and Navarre (seized by Ferdinand in 
1512), was thus united under Ferdinand and Isabella, the 
Catholic Sovereigns as they came to be called, and the 
chdl unity increased the desire for religious uniformity. 
The Jews in Spain were numerous, wealthy, and influential 
They had intermarried with many noble families, and 
almost controlled the finance of the country. It was 
resolved to compel them to become Christians, by force if 
necessary. In 1478 a Bull was obtained from Pope 
Sixtus rv. establisliing the Inquisition in Spain, it being 
provided that the inquisitors were to bo appointed by tlie 
sovereign. The Holy Office in this way became an instru- 
ment for establishing a civil despotism, as well as a means 
for repressing heresy. It did its work with a ruthless 
severity hitherto unexampled. Sixtus himself and some 
of bis successors, moved by repented complaints, etidea- 
Yoxirod to restrain ila sitvage en&rgy; but the Inquisition 
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was too useful an instrument in the hands of a despotic 
sovereign, and the Popes were forced to allow its proceed- 
ings, and to refuse all appeals to Pome against its sen- 
tences. It was put in use against the Moorish subjects 
of the Catholic Irings, notwithstanding the terms of the 
capitulation of Granada, which provided for the exercise of 
civil and religious liberty. The result was that, in spite of 
fierce rebellions, all the Moors, save small groups of 
families under the special protection of the Crown, bad 
become nominal Christians by 1502, although almost a 
century had to pass before the Inquisition had rooted out 
the last traces of the Moslem faith in the Spanish Peninsula. 

The death of Isabella in 1504 roughly dates a formid- 
able rising against this process of repression and consolida- 
tion. The severities of the Inquisition, the insistence of 
Ferdinand to govern personally the lands of his deceased 
wife, and many local causes led to widespread conspiracies 
and revolts against his rule. The years between 1504 and 
1622 were a period of revolutions and of lawlessness which 
was ended when Charles v., the grandson of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, overcame all resistance and inaugurated a reign of 
personal despotism which long distinguished the Idngdoia 
of Spain. Spanish troubles had something to do with pre- 
venting Charles from putting iufco execution in Germany, 
as he wished to do, the ban issued at Worms against 
Martin Luther. 


§ 6. Germany and Italy. 

Geimany and Italy, in the beginning of the sixteenth 
centiu-y, had made almost no progress in becoming united 
and compact nations. The process of national consolida- 
tion, which was a feature of the times, displayed itself in 
these lands in the creation of compacc principalities rather 
than in a great and effective national movement under one 
sovereign power. '^''It is a commonplace of history to say 
that the main reason for this was the presence within these 
two lauds of the Pope and the Emperor, the twin powers 
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of the earlier raedifcval ideal of a dual govemmenfe, at oecc 
civil and ecclesiastical. Slachiavelli expressed the commoTi 
idea in his clear and strenuous fashion. He says that the 
Italians owe it to Home that they are divided into factions 
and not united as were Spain and France. The Pope, he 
explains, who claimed temporal as well ns spiritual Jniis- 
dictiou, though not strong enough to rule all Italy by 
liimself, was powerful enough to prevent any other Italian 
dynasty from taldng his place. IVIienever he saw any 
Italian power gi’owing strong enough to have a future 
before it, he invited the aid of some foreign potentate, thus 
making Italy a prey to continual invasions. The shadowy 
lordship of the Pope was sufficient, in the opinion of 
IMachiavelli, to prevent any real lordship under a native 
dynasty within the Italian peninsula. In GenDan3' there 
was a similar impotoncy. The German king was the 
lilinperor, the modircval head of the Holy Homan Empire, 
the ’’Iriug of the Romans.” Some idea of what underlay 
the thought and its expression raaj' be bad when one reads 
across Albert Dmer’s portrait of Maximilian, " Imperator 
Ctesar X>ivus Maximilianns Pius Felix Augiistus,” just as if 
he had been Ti'ajaii or Constantino. The phmse carries 
us back to the times when the Teutonic tribes swept down 
on tlie Roman possessions in Western Europe and took 
possession of them. They were barbarians with an un- 
alterable reverence for the uider civilisation of the great 
Emi)ire which they ])ad conquered. They crept into the 
shell of the great Empire and tided to assimilate its juris- 
prudence and its religion. Hence it came to pass, in the 
earlier Middle Ages, as Mr. Freeman says, " The two great 
powers in Western Europe wore the Church and the 
Empire, and the centre of each, in imagination at least, 
was Rome. Both of these went on through the settlement-s 
of the German nations, and both in a maimer drew ne\v 
powere from the change of things. Men believed more 
tlian ever that Rome was the la^vf«l and natural centre of 
the world. For it was ludd that there were of divine 
right two Vicars of God upon earih, the Roman Emjreror, 
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Hie Vicar in temporal things, and the Eoman Bishop, His 
Vicar in spiritual things. This belief did not interfere 
with the existence either of separate coramonTrealths, 
principalities, or of national Churches. But it was held that 
the Homan Emperor, who was the Lord of the World, wag 
of right the head of all temporal States, and the Eoman 
Bishop, the Pope, was the head of all the Churches.” This 
idea was a devout imagination, and was never actually and 
fully expressed in fact. No Eastern nation or Church ever 
agreed with it ; and the temporal lordship of the Emperors 
was never completely acknowledged even in the West. 
Still it ruled in men's minds with all the force of an ideal. 
As the modem nations of Europe came gradually into 
being, the real headship of the Emperor became more and 
more shadowy. But both headships could prevent the 
national consolidation of the countries, Germany and Italy, 
in which the possessors dwelt. All this is, os has been 
said, a commonplace of history, and, like all commonplaces, 
it contains a great deal of truth. Still it may be questioned 
whether the medieeval idea was solely responsible for the 
disintegration of either Germany or Italy in the sixteenth 
century. A careful study of the conditions of things in 
both coimtries makes us see that many causes were at 
work besides the medijeval idea — conditions geographical, 
social, and historical. Whatever the causes, the disinte- 
gration of these two lands was in marked contrast to the 
consolidation of the three other nations. 


§ 7. Italy. 

In the end of the fifteenth century, Italy contained a 
very great number of petty principalities and five States 
which might be called the great powers of Italy — Venice, 
Milan, and Florence in the north, Naples in the south, 
and the States of the Church in the centre. Peace was 
kept by a delicate and highly artificial balance of powers. 
Venice wao a commercial republic, ruled by an oligarchy 
of nobles. The city in the lagoons bad been founded by 
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trembling fugitives fleeing before Attila’s Huns, and vras 
more than a thousand yeara old. It had lai'ge territories 
on the mainland of Italy, and colonies extending down the 
east coast of the Adriaric and among the Greek islands. 
It had the largest revenue of all the Italian States, but its 
expenses were also much the heaviest. Milan came next 
in wealth, with its yearly income of over 700,000 ducats. 
At the close of the century it was in the possession of the 
Sforza family, whose foimder had been bom a ploughman, 
and had risen to be a formidable commander of mercenarj’’ 
soldiers. It was claimed by Maximilian as a fief of the 
Empire, and by the Kings of France os a heritage of the 
Dukes of Orleans. The disputed heritage was one of 
the causes of the invasion of Italy by Charles vni. 
Florence, the most cultured city in Italy, was, like Venice, 
a commercial republic ; but it was a democratic republic, 
wherein one family, the Medici, had usurped almost de- 
spotic power while preserving all the external marks of 
republican rule. 

Naples was the portion of Italy where the feudal 
system of the Middle Ages had lingered longest. Tlie 
old kingdom of the Two Sicilies (Naples and Sicily) bad, 
since 1458, been (hvided, and Sicily had been politically 
separated from tbo mainland. Tlie island belonged to the 
King of Aragon ; while the mainland had for its mler 
tho illegitimate son of Alphonso of Aragon, Ferdinand, 
or Ferrante, who proved a despotic and masterful ruler. 
He had crushed big semi-independent feudal barons, had 
brought the towns under his despotic rule, and was able 
to hand over a compact kingdom to his son Alphonso in 
1494. 

Tlie feature, however, in the political condition of Italy 
which illustrated best the general tendency of t!io ago 
towards coalescence, was the growth of the States of the 
Church. The dominions wliioh were directly under the 
temporal power of the Pope had been tho most disorganised 
in all Italy. The vassal barons Ixad been turbulently inde- 
pendont, and the Popes hod little power even within tho 
3 ^^ 
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city of Eome. The helple^nesa of the Popes to control 
their vassals perhaps reached its lowest stage in the days 
of Innocent vni. Hia saccessors Alexander vl (Eodrigo 
Borgia, 1492—1503), Julius u. (Cardinal della Eovere, 
1503—1513), and Leo x. (Giovanni de Medici, 1513- 
1521), strove to create, and partly succeeded in forming, a 
strong central dominion, the States of the Church. The 
troubled times of the French invasions, and the continual 
warfare among the more powerful States of Italy, furnished 
them with the occasion. They pursued their policy with a 
craft which brushed aside all moral obligations, and with 
a rubhlessness which hesitated at no amount of bloodshed. 
In their hands the Papacy appeared to be a merely tem- 
poral power, and was treated as such by contemporary 
politicians. It was one of the political States of Italy, and 
the Popes were distinguished from their contemporary 
Italian rulers only by the facts that their spiritual position 
enabled them to exercise a European influence which the 
others could not aspire to, and that their sacred character 
placed them above the obligations of ordinary morality in 
bbe matter of keeping solemn promises and maintaining 
treaty obligations made binding by the most sacred oaths. 
In one sense their aim was patriotic. They were Italian 
princes whose aim was to create a strong Italian central 
power which might be able to mamtain the independence 
of Italy against the foreigner j and in this they were 
partially successful, whatever judgment may require to be 
passed on the means taken to attain their end. But the 
actions of the Italian prince placed the spiritual Head of 
the Church outside all those influences, intellectual, artistic, 
and religious (the revival under Savonarola in Florence), 
which were working in Italy for the regeneration of 
European society. The Popes of the Renaissance set the 
example, only too faithfully followed by almost every 
prince of the age, of believing that political far outweighed 
all moral and religious motives. 
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§ 8. Oermany. 

Germany, or the Empire, as it was callet^, mcludcds 
in the days of the Reformation, the Low Countries in 
the north-west and a large part of what are now the Austro- 
Hungarian lands in the east. It was in a strange condi- 
tion. On the one hand a strong popular sentiment for 
imity had arisen in all the German-speaking portions, and 
on the other the country was cat into sections and slices, 
and was more hopelessly divided than was It-oly itself. 

Nominally the Empire was ruled over by one supreme 
lord, with a great feudal assembly, the Diet, under him. 

Tlie Empire was elective, though for generations the 
rulers chosen had always been the heads of the House of 
Hapsburg, and since 1356 the election had been in the 
hands of seven prince-electors — three on the Elbe and 
four on the Rhine. On the Elbe were the King of 
Bohemia, the Elector of Saxony, and the Elector of 
Brandenburg ; on the Rhine, the Count Palatine of the 
Rhine and the Archbishops of Mainz, Trier, and Koln. 

This Empire, nominally one, and full of the stitingesb 
sentiments of imity, was hopelessly divided, and — ^for this 
was the peculiarity of the situation — all the elements 
making for peaceful government, which in countries like 
France or England supported the central power, were on 
the side of disunion. 

A glance at the map of Germany in the times of the 
Reformation shows an astonishing multiplicity of separate 
principalities, ecclesiastical and secular, all the more be- 
wildering that most of them appeared to bo composed of 
patches lying separate from each other. Almost every 
ruling prince had to cross some neighbour’s land to visit 
the outljung portions of his dominions. It must also bo 
remembered that the divisions which can bo repi-esentcd 
on a map but faintly express the real state of things. The 
territories of the imporial cities — the lands outside the 
walls ruled by the cii'ic fathers — were for the most part 
too small to figure on any map, and for the same inason 
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fche fciny principalities of the hordes of free nobles are also 
invisible. So we have to imagine all those little medieval 
republics and those infinitesimal kingdoms camped on the 
territories of the great princes, and taking from tliem even 
the small amount of unity which the map shows. 

The greater feudal States, Electoral and Ducal Saxony, 
Brandenburg, Bavaria, the Palatinate, Hesse, and many 
others, had meetings of their own Estates, — Councils of 
subservient nobles and Iaw3^er8, — their own Supreme Courts 
of Justice, from which there was no appeal, their own fiscal 
system, their own finance and coinage, and largely con- 
trolled their clergy and their relations to powers outside 
Germany. Their princes, hampered as they were by the 
great Cliurobmen, thwarted continually by the town re- 
publics, defied by the free nobles, were nevertheless actual 
kings, and profited by the centralising tendencies of the 
times. They alone in Germany represented settled central 
government, and attracted to themselves the smaller units 
lying outside and around them. 

Yet with all these divisions, having their roots deep 
down in the past, there was pervading all classes of 
society, from princes to peasants, the sentiment of a united 
Germany, and no lack of schemes to convert the feeling 
into fact. The earliest practical attempts began with the 
union of German Churchmen at Constance and the scheme 
for a National Church of Germany ; and the dream of 
ecclesiastical unity brought in its train the aspiration after 
political oneness. 

The practical means proposed to create a German 
national rmity over lands which stretched from the Straits 
of Dover to the Vistula, and from the Baltic to the 
Adriatic, were the proclamation of a universal Land’s 
Peace, forbidding all internecine war between Germans j 
the establishment of a Supreme Court of Justice to decide 
quarrels within tlie Empire ; a common coinage, and a com- 
mon Customs Union. To bind all more firmly together 
there was needed a Common Council or governing body, 
which, under the Emperor, should determine the Home 
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and Foreign Policy of the Empire. The only authorities 
which could create a governmental unity of this kind were 
tlio Emperor on the one hand and the great princes on the 
other, and the two needed to be one in mutual confidence 
and in intention. Bub that is what never happened, and 
all through the reign of IMaximilian and in the early years 
of Oharles we find two different conceptions of what the 
central government ought to be — the one oligarchic and 
the other autocratic. The princes were resolved to keep 
their independence, and their plana for unity always im- 
plied a governing oligarchy with serious restraint placed 
on the power of the Emperor ; wliUe the Emperors, who 
would never submit to be controlled by an oligarchy of 
German princes, and who found tlmt they could not carry 
out their sohomea for an autocratic unity, were at least able 
to wreck any other. 

The German princes have been accused of preferring 
the seoui'ity and enlargement of their dynastic possessions 
to the unity of the Empire, but it can be replied that in 
doing so they only followed the example set them by their 
Emperors. Frederick m., Maximilian, and Charles v. in- 
variably neglected imperial interests when they clashed 
with the welfare of the family possessions of the House of 
Hapsbm-g. When Maximilian inherited the imperial Bur- 
gundian lands, a fief of the Empire, through liis marriage 
with Mary, the heiress of Cliarlcs the Bold, ho treated the 
inheritance as part of the family estates of liis House. 
The Tyrol was absorbed by the House of Hapsburg when 
the Swabian Teague prevented Bavaria seiring it (1487). 
The same fate fell on the Duchy of Austria 'when Vienna 
was recovered, and on Hxmgaiy and Bohemia ; and when 
Cliarles v. got hold of Wiirtemberg on the outlawry of 
Duke Ulrich, it, too, was detached from the Empire and 
absorbed into tbo family possessions of the Hapsburgs. 
There was, in short, a persistent policy pursued by throe 
successive ISmperors, of despoiling the Empire in order to 
increase the family possessions of the Xlouse to whicli tiiey 
belonged. 
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The lasfc attempt to give a constitutional unity to the 
German Empke was made at the Diet of Worms (1521) 
— the Diet before which Luther appeared. There the 
Emperor, Charles v., agreed to accept a Meiclisrcgiment, 
which was in all essential points, though differing in some 
details, the same as his grandfather Maximilian had pro- 
posed to the Diet of 1495. The Central Council was 
composed of a President and four members appointed by 
the Emperor, six Electors (the King of Bohemia being ex- 
cluded), who might sit in person or by deputies, and twelve 
members appointed by the rest of the Estates. The cities 
were not represented. This R&xchsregiment was to govern 
all German lands, including Austria and the Netherlands, 
but excluding Bohemia. Switzerland, hitherto nominally 
within the Empire, formally withdrew and ceased to form 
part of Germany. The central government needed funds to 
carry on its work, and especially* to provide an army to 
enforce its decisions ; and various schemes for raising the 
money required were discussed at its earlier meetings. It 
was resolved at last to raise the necessary funds by im- 
posing a tax of four per cent, on all imports and exports, 
and to establish custom-houses on all the frontiers. The 
practical effect of this was to lay the whole burden of 
taxation upon the mercantile classes, or, in other words, to 
make the cities, who were not represented in the Beicks- 
regiment, pay for the whole of the central government. 
This Ileichsregimcnt was to be simply a board of advice, 
without any decisive control so long as the Emperor was m 
Germany. When he was absent from the coxmtrj' it had 
an independent power of government. But all important 
decisions had to be confirmed by the absent Emperor, who, 
for his part, promised to form no foreign leagues involving 
Germany without the consent of the CounciL 

As soon as the HeichsregiTMnt had settled its scheme 
of taxation, the cities on which it was proposed to lay the 
whole burden of providing the funds required very natur- 
ally objected. They met by representatives at Speyer 
(1623), and sent delegates to Spain, to Valladolid, where 
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Clmrles happened to be, bo protest against the schei-ne of 
taxation. They were supported by the great Geiinan 
capitalists. The 3Emperor received them gi-aciously, and 
promised to tahe the government into bis own hands. In 
this way the last attempt to give a governmental unity to 
Germany was destroyed by the joint action of the Emperor 
and of the cities. It is unquotionable that the Beforjiiation 
under Luther did seriously assist in the disintegtalion of 
Geimany, but it must be remembereil tliat a movement 
cannot become national where there is no nation, and that 
German nationality had been liopelessly destroyed just at 
the time when it was most needed to unify and moderate 
tiie great religious impulses wWch were throbbing in the 
hearts of its citizens. 

Maximilian bad been elected King of the Roraans in 
1486, and had succeeded to the Empire on the death of 
his hither, Erederioh ni., in 1493. His was a strongly 
fascinating personality — a man full of enthusiasms, never 
lacking in ideas, but singularly destitute of the patient 
practical power to make them workable. He may almost 
be called a type of that Germany over which ho was called 
to rule. No man was fuller of the longing for German 
unity as an ideal ; no man did more to peipstuato the very 
real divisions of the land. 

He was the patron of German learning and of German 
art, and won the praises of the German Humanists : no 
ruler was more celebrated in contemporary song. He pro- 
tected and supported the German towns, encouraged their 
industries, and fostered their culture. In almost every* 
thing ideal he stood for German nationality and unity. 
He placed himself at the head of all those intellectual and 
artistic forces from which spread the thought of a united 
Germany for the Germans. On the other hand, his one 
persistent practical policy, and the only one in which he 
was almost uniformly successful, was to tniify and con- 
solidate the family possessions of the House of Hapsburg. 
In this policy he w’as tlie leader of tho.?e broke up 
Germany into an aggi-egato of sexiarate and independent 
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principalities. The greater German princes followed his 
example, and did their best to transform themselves into 
the civilised rulers of modem States. 

Maximilian died somewhat unexpectedly on January 
12th, 1619, and five months were spent in intrigues 
by the partisans of IFrancia of Prance and young Charles, 
King of Spain, the grandson of Maxuniliaru The Trench 
party believed that they had secured by bribery a majority 
of the Electors ; and when this was whispered about, the 
popular feeling in favour of Charles, on account of his 
German blood, soon began to manifest itself. It was 
naturally strongest in the Rhine provinces. Papal dele- 
gates could not get the Rhine sTdppers to hire boats to 
them for their journey, as it was believed that the Pope 
favoured the French king. The Imperial Cities accused 
Francifl of fomenting internecine war in Germany, and 
displayed their hatred of his candidature. The very 
Landskueohten clamoured for the grandson of theii 
" Father ” Maximilian, TTie eyes of all Germany were 
turned anxiously enough to the venerable town of 
Frankfurt-on-the-Main, where, according to ancient usage, 
the Electors met to select the ruler of the Holy Roman 
Empire. On the 28fch of June (1519) the alarm bell 
of the town gave the signal, and the Electors assembled 
in their scarlet robes of State in the dim little chapel of 
St. Bartholomew, where the conclave was always held. 
The manifestation of popular feeling had done its work. 
Charles was unanimously chosen, and all Germany rejoiced, 
— the good burghers of Frankfurt declaring that if the 
Electors had chosen Francis they would have been “ playing 
with death.” 

It was a wave of national excitement, the desire for 
a German ruler, that had brought about the unanimous 
election ; and never were a people more mistaken and, m 
the end, disappointed. Charles was the heir of the House 
of Hapsburg, the grandson of Maximilian, his veins full 
of German blood. But he was no German. Maxiraihan 
was the last of the real German Hapsburgs. History 
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Bcarcoly shows another ii^tancc vhere the motlser’s blood 
has so completely changed the character of a race. Charles 
was his mother's son, and her Spanish characteristics 
showed themselves in him in greater strength as the years 
went on. When he abdicated, he retired to end his days 
in a Spanish convent. It was the Spaniard, not llic 
German, who faced Luther at Wonns. 
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THE RENAISSANCE.^ 

§ 1 . Tht TroAXsUion, front the Mcdiccval io the IIodcTn 
World. 

The movement called the Renaissance, in its widest extent 
may lie described as the transition from the mediseval fcc 
the modern world. All our present conceptions o£ life 
and thought find their roots within this period 

It saw the beginnings of modem science and the 
application of true scientific methods to the investigation 
of nature. It witnessed the astronomical discoveries of 

^ Sovaors : Boccaccio, LcUtrt editc e inediU, iradotle cl eommenfaU eon 
nuovi deeumenti da Corraszini (Florence, 1877); JVancisrt PetrareJto!, 
JSpistcIasfamiHares el narias (Florence, 1859); Ousani, Opera (Basel, 1665); 
BdckfDg, Ulriei SuUcni Opera, 5 vols. (Leipzig, 1871); Siipplemenfc 
oontainiiig EpiatolcB Ohscurorum Kirorum, 2 Tols, (Leipzig, 1864, 1869); 
Gillert, Der Bneficechscl des Konrad MvXianus (HiUIb, 1890) ; Reilchlin, 
Dc Verho Mirijxeo (1552). 

Lateh Books : Jacob Burckhardt^ The Civilisation of the Period of tht 
Eenaissance (Eng. trnns., London, 1892); Geiger, Kumanismus und 
Renaissance in Ilalicn -tiTid Pettlschland (Berlin, 1SS2) ; llicliolet, Kistoire 
de France, Tol. viL, Renaissance (Paris, 1855) ; Larisse, Hisioin dc France, 
V. i. p. 287 ff.; Symonds, The Renaissance in. Italy (London, 1877); 
H. Eallam, Inlroduciion to the ItiUralurc of Europe during the Fiflwtdh, 
Sixteevih, and Seventeenth Centuries, 6th ed. (London, 1860) ; Katnpfc- 
schulte. Die ZTniversitdt Erfurt in ihrem Ferhdltniss zu dem Sumanismus 
nnd dcT Reformation, 2 rols. (Trier, 1856, 1860); Eranse, Selius Eobamis 
Eessus, sein Lebtn und seine Werke, 2 toIs. (Gotha, 1879); Geiger, Johann 
Reuchlin (Leipzig, 1871); Binder, Gharitas Pirkheimer, ^iebtissin von 
St. Clara zu Ff'dm'berg (Freiborg i. B., 1893); HoSer, DenkxcUrdigkciten 
dev Charitas Pirkheimer (Quellensamml. z, frank. Geseh. iv., 1858) ; Eotli, 
Willibald Pirkheimer (Halle, 1874); Scott, Albert Diirer, his Life and 
Works (London, 1869) ; Thausing, DBrer’s Eriefc, Tagcbilrher, Reime 
(Vienna, 1884) ; Cambridge Modem ITislorry, I. xvi, xyii ; II. i. 
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CopernieiiB and Galileo, and fcbe foundation of anatomy 
under Vessaliiis. 

It was the age of geographical explorations. TJje 
discoveries of the telescope, the mariner’s compass, and 
gunpowder gave men mastciy over previously unknown 
natural forces, and multiplied their powers, their daring, 
and their capacities for adventure. When these geogra- 
phical discoveries had made a world-trade a possible thing, 
there began that change from mediaeval to modem methods 
in trade and commerce which lasted from the close of 
the fourteenth to the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, when the modem commercial conditions were 
thoroughly established. The transition period was marked 
by the widening area of trade, which was no longer 
restricted to the Mediterranean, the Black and the North 
Seas, to the Baltic, and to the east coasts of Africa. The 
rigid groups of artisans and traders — the guild system of 
the Middle Ages — began to dissolve, and to leave freer 
space for individual and new corporate effort. Prices 
were gradually freed from official regulation, and became 
subject to the natural effects of bargaining. Adventure 
companies were started to share in the world-trade, and a 
beginning was made of dealing on commissions. All these 
changes belong to the period of transition between the 
medimvai and the modern world. 

In. the art of governing men the Eenaissance was the age 
of political concentration. In two realms — Germany and 
Italy — the mediieval conceptions of Emperor and Poi>o, 
world-king and world-priest, were still strong enough to 
prevent the union of national forces under one political 
head ; but there, also, the principle of coalescence may he 
found in partial operation, — ^in Germany in the formation 
of great independent principalities, end in Italy in the 
growth of the States of the Cliurch, — and its paitial failure 
subjected both nationalities to foreign oppression. Every- 
where there was the attempt to assert the claims of the 
Secular powers to emnneipat© themselves from clerical 
tutelage and ecclesiastical usurpation. Wliile, underlying 
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all, there was the begiimii^ of the assertion of the 
supreme right of individual revolt against every custom, 
law, or theory which would subordinate the man to the 
caste or class. The Swiss peasantry began it when they 
made pikes by tying their scythes to their alpenstoeka, 
and, standing shoulder to shoulder at Morgarten and 
Sempach, broke the fiercest charges of niedimval knight- 
hood* They proved that man for man the peasant was 
as good as the noble, and individual manhood asserted 
in this rude and bodily fashion soon began to express 
itself mentally and morally. 

In jurisprudence the Eenaiasance may be described as 
the introduction of historical and scientific methods, the 
abandonment of legal fictions based upon coUeotioua of 
false decretals, the recovery of the true teact of the Eoman 
code, and the substitution of civil for canon law as the 
basis of legislation and government. There was a 
complete break with the past. The substitution of oiTil 
law based upon the lawbooks of Justinian for the canon 
law founded upon the Decretum of Gratian, involved such 
a breach in continiiity that it was the most momentous of 
all the changes of that period of transition. For law 
enters into every human relation, and a thorough change 
of legal principles must involve a revolution which is none 
the less real that it works almost silently. The codes of 
Justinian and of Theodosius completely reversed the 
teachings of the canonists, and the civilian lawyers learned 
to look upon the Church as only a department of the 
State. 

In literature there was the discovery of classical 
manuscripts, the introduction of the study of Greek, the 
perception of the beauties of language in the choice and 
arrangement of words under the guidance of classical 
models. The literary powers of modern languages were 
also discovered, — Italian, English, French, and German, 
and with the discovery the national literatures of Europe 
came into being. 

In art a complete revolution was effected in architec- 
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ture, painting, and sculpture by the recovery of ancient 
models and the study of the principles of their con- 
struction. 

The ronmifaeture of paper, the discovery of the arts 
of printing and engraving, multiplied the possession of the 
treasm*e3 of the intelligence and of artistic genius, and 
combined to make art and literature democratic. "Wliat 
was once confined to a favoured few became common pro- 
perty. Kew thoughts could act on men in masses, and 
began to move the multitude. The old mediroval barriei^ 
were broken down, and men came to see tJiat there was 
more in religion than the medifeval Church had taught, 
more in social life than feudalism had manifested, and 
that knowledge was a manifold unknown to their 
fathers. 

If the Benaissance be the transition from the medieval 
to the modem world, — and it is scarcely possible to regard 
it otherwise, — then it is one of those great movements of 
the mind of mankind that almost defy exact description, 
and there is an elusiveness about it which confounds us 
when we attempt definition. “ It was the emancipation of 
the reason,” says Syinonds, in a race of men, intolerant 
of control, ready to criticise canons of conduct, enthusiastic 
of antique liberty, fr’eshly awakened to the sense of beauty, 
and anxious above all things to secure for themselves free 
scope in spheres outside the region of authority, ilen 
so -sngorous and independent felt the joy of exploration. 
Tliere was no problem they feared to face, no formula 
they were not eager to recast according to their new con- 
ceptions.” ^ It was the blossoming and fmctifying of the 
ISuropcan intellectual life ; but perhaps it ought to be 
added that it contained a new conception of the universe 
in which religion consisted less in a feeling of dependence 
on God, and more in n faith on the possibilities lying in 
mankind. 

’ Symonda, n^^naissanec in Jlaly,, lievtral of Leiters (London, 1877} 
p. 19. 
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§ 2. Tli& Revival of Idterature and Art. 

Bub the EeuaiBsance has generally a more limited 
meaning, and one defined by the most potent of the new 
forces -which worked for the general intellectual regenera- 
tion. It means the revival of learning and of art conse- 
quent on the discovery and study of the literary and 
artistic masterpieces of antiquity. It is perhaps in this 
more limited sense that the movement more directly pre- 
pared the way for the Reformation and what followed, and 
deserves more detailed examination. It was the discovery 
of a lost means of culture and the consequent awakening 
and diffusion of a literary, artistic, and critical spirit. 

A knowledge of ancient Latin literature had not 
entirely perished during the earlier Middle Ages. The 
Benedictine monasteries had preserved classical manuscri})ts 
— especially the monastery of Monte Cassino for the 
southern, and that of Fulda for the northeni parts of 
Europa These monasteries and their sister establishmente 
were schools of learning as well as libraries, and we read 
of more than one where the study of some of the classical 
authors was part of the regular training. Virgil, Horace, 
Terence and Martial, Livy, Suetonius and Sallust, were 
known and studied. Greek literature had not survived to 
anything like the same extent, but it had never entirely 
disappeared from Southern Europe, and especially from 
Southern Italy. Ever since the days of the Roman 
Republic in that part of the Italian peninsula once called 
Magna Grmoia, Greek had been the language of many of 
the common people, as it is to this day, in districts of 
Calabria and of Sicily ; and the teachers and students of 
the mediaeval University of Salerno had never lost their 
taste for its study.^ But with all this, the fourteenth 
century, and notably the age of Petrarch, saw the begin- 


^ There is evidence that Thomas Aqninas was not dependent, as is com- 
monly supposed, for his acquaintance with Greek philosophy on translations 
into Latin of Iho Arabic translations of portions of Aristotle, but that he 
piocured Latin versions made directly from the original Greek. 
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nings of new zeal for the literafcxire of the past, and was 
really the beginning of a new era. 

Italy was the first land to become free from the 
conditions of medieval life, and ready to enter on tho new 
life wltich was awaiting Europe. There was an Italian 
language, the feeling of distinct nationality, a considei-ahlc 
advance in civilisation, an accumulation of wealth, and, 
during the age of the despots, a comparative freedom from 
constant changes in political conditions. 

Dante’s great poem, interweaving as it does the imagery 
and mysticism of Giacchino di Fiore, the deepest spiritual 
and moral teaching of the medieval Church, and the 
insight and judgment on men and things of a great poet, 
was the first sign that Italy bad wakened from the sleep 
of the Middle Ages. Petrarch came next, the passionate 
student of the lives, the thoughts, and emotions of the 
great masters of classical Latin literature. They were real 
men for him, his own Italian ancestors, and they as he 
had felt the need of Hellenic culture to solace their souls, 
and serve for the universal education of the human race. 
Boccaccio, the third leader in the awalcening, preached tho 
joy of living, the universal capacity for pleasure, and the 
sensuous beauty of the world. He too, like Petrarch, felt 
the need of Hellenic culture. For both there was an 
awakening to the beauty of literary form, and the con- 
viction that a study of the ancient classics would enable 
them to achieve it. Both valued the vision of a new 
conception of life derived from the perusal of the classics, 
freer, more enlarged and joyous, more i-ational than the 
Middle Ages had witnessed. Petrarch and Boccaccio 
yearned after the life thus disclo^d, which gave unfettered 
scope to the play of the emotions, to the sense of beauty, 
and to tho manifold activil^ of the human intelligence. 

Learned Greeks were induced to settle in Italy — men 
who were able to interpret the ancient Greek poets and 
prose writers — Manuel Clirysoloras (at Florence, 1307— 
1400), George of Trebizond, Tlieodoro Gaza (whose Greek 
(rTfimmar Erasmus taught from while in England), Gemistos 
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Plethon, a distinguished Platonisfc, under whom the Chris- 
tian Platonism received its impiilse, and John Argyropoulos, 
who was the teacher of Eeuchlin. The men of the early 
Eenaissance were their pupils. 

§ 3. Its earlier relation to Ohristianiiy. 

There was nothing hostile to Christianity or to the 
mediaeval Church in the earlier stages of this intellectual 
revival, and very little of the neo-paganism which it 
developed afterwards. Alany of the instincts of mediaeval 
piety remained, only the objects were changed. Petrarch 
revered the MS. of Homer, which he could not read, as an 
ancestor of his might have venerated the scapulary of a 
saint.^ The men of the early Renaissance made collections 
of MSS. and inscriptions, of cameos and of coins, and 
worshipped them as if they had been relics. The Medicean 
Library was formed about 1450, the Vatican Library in 
1453, and the age of passionate collection began. 

The age of scholarship succeeded, and Italian students 
began to interpret the ancient classical authors with a 
mysticism all their own. They sought a means of recon- 
ciling Christian thought with ancient pagan philosophy, 
and, like Clement of Alexandria and Origen, discovered it 
in Platonism. Platonic academies were founded, and 
Cardinal Bessarion, Marsiglio Ficino, and Pico della Mir- 
andola became the Christian Platonists of Italy. Of course, 
in their enthusiasm they went too far. They appropriated 
the whole intellectual life of a pagan age, and adopted its 
ethical as well as its intellectual perceptions, its basis of 
sensuous pleasures, and its joy in sensuous living. Still 
their main thought was to show that Hellenism as well 
as Judaism was a pathway to Christianity, and that the 
Sibyl as well as David was a witness for Christ. 

The Papacy lent its patronage to the revival of litera- 

^ Ho embraced it, sigbed over it, and told it bow he longed to bear it 
speak : Fraoasotti, Franchei Petrart^us^ Fpistolce familiareb et varuB^ ii. 
472-476. 
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ture and arfc, and put itself afc the bead of the movement 
of inteileottial life. Pope Nicolas v. (1447—1455) was the 
first Bishop of Home who fostered the Eeuaissance, and he 
himself may be taken as representing the sincerity, the 
simplicity, and the lofty intellectual and artistic aims of 
its earliest period. Sprung from an obscure family belong- 
ing to Sarzana a small town near Spezzia, and cast on his 
orvn resources before he had fairly quitted boyhood, he had 
risen by bia talents and bis character to the highest position 
in the Church. He had been private tutor, secretary, 
librarian, and through all a genuine lover of books. They 
were the only personal luxury be indulged in, and perhaps 
no one in his days knew more about them. He was the 
confidential adviser of Lorenzo de ^ledici when he founded 
his great library in San Marco. He himself began the 
Vatican Library. He had agents who ransacked the 
monasteries of Europe, and he collected the literary relics 
which had escaped destimction in the sack of Constanfei- 
uople. Before his death his library in the Vatican contained 
more than 6000 !MSS. He gathered round him a band 
of illustrious artists and scholars. He filled Eomo with 
skilled and artistic artisans, with decorators, jewellers, 
workers in painted glass and embroidery. The famous Leo 
Alberti was one of his architects, and Fra Angelico one 
of his artists. Laurentius Valla and Poggio Bracciolini, 
Cardinal Bessarion and George of Trebizond, were among 
his scholars. He directed and inspired their work. Valla's 
critical attacks on the Donation of Constantine, and on the 
tiadition that the Twelve had dictated the Apostles’ Creed, 
did not shake his confidence in the scholar. The principal 
Greek axifchoi-s were translated into Latin by his ordeis. 
Europe saw theology, le.arning, and art lending each other 
mutual support under the leadership of the head of the 
Church. Perhaps Julius H. (1503— 1513) conceived more 
definitely than even Nicolas had done that one duty of 
the head of the Church was to assume the leadership of 
the intellectual and artistic movement which was making 
wider the thought of Europe, — only his restless energy 
4* 
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never permitted him leisure to give efTect to his con- 
ception. " The instruction which Pope Julius IL gave 
to Michelangelo to represent him as Moses can bear but 
one interpretation : that Julius set himself the mission 
of leading • forth Israel (the CSiurch) from its state of 
degradation, and showing it — though he could not grant 
possession — the Promised Land at least from afar, that 
blessed land which consists in the enjoyment of the 
liighest intellectual beneBts, and the training and con- 
secration of all the faculties of man’s mind to union 
with God.”^ 

The classical revival in Italy soon exhausted itself. 
Its sensuous perceptions degenerated into sensuality, its 
instinct for the beauty of expression into elegant trifling, 
and its enthusiasm for antiquity into neo-paganism It 
failed almost from the first in real moral earnestness; 
scarcely saw, and still less understood how to cure, the 
deep-seated moral evils of the age. 

Italy had given birth to the Renaissance, but it soon 
spread to the more northern lands. Perhaps Germany 
first felt the impulse, then France and England last of all. 
In dealing with the Reformation, the movement in Germany 
is the most important. 

Tlie Germans, throughout the Middle Ages, had con- 
tinuous and intimate relations with the southern peninsula, 
and in the fifteenth century these were stronger than ever. 
German merchants had their factories in Venice and Genoa ; 
young German nobles destined for a legal or diplomatic 
career studied law at Italian universities ; students of 
medicine completed their studies in the famous southern 
schools ; and the German wandering student frequently 
crossed the Alps to pick up additional knowledge. There 
was such constant scholarly intercourse between Germany 
and Italy, that the New Laming could not fail to spread 
among tlie men of the north. 

* Professor Krauss, Cambridge Modem History, ii. 6, 
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§ 4. The Hrethren of the Common Lot. 

Germany and the Low Countries bad been singularly 
prepared for that revival of lebtera, art, and science M'hicli 
had come to Italy. One of the greatest gifts bestowed by 
the Mystics of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries on 
their native land had been an excellent system of school 
education. Gerard Groot, a disciple of the Flemish mystic 
Jan van llyshroeck, had, after long consultations with his 
Master, founded a brotherhood called the Brethren of the 
Common Life} whose aim was to better the religious con- 
dition of their fellow-men by the multiplication of good 
books and by the careful training of the young. They 
were to support themselves by copying and selling manu- 
scripts. All the houses of the Brethren had a large 
room, where a number of scribes sat at tables, a reader 
repeated slowly the words of the manuscript, and books 
were multiplied as rapidly as was possible before the 
invention of printing. They filled their own libraries 
with the best books of Christian and pagan antiquity. 
They multiplied small tracts containiog the mystical and 
practical theology of the Friends of Ood, and sent them 
into cii’culation among the people. One of the intimate 
followers of Groot, Florcntius Badewynsohn, proved to be 
a distingmshed educationalist, and the schools of the Order 
soon became famous. The Brethren, to use the words 
of their 'founder, employed education for the pur^josc 
of " i’ai.sing spiritual pillars in the Temple of the Ixjrd.” 
Tlioy insisted on a study of the Vulgate in their classes ; 
they placed Geiman translations of Chnstian authors in 
the hands of their pupils ; they took pains to give them 
a good knowledge of Latin, and read with tliom soleotiona 
from the best Icnown ancient authors ; they even taught 
a little Greek ; and their scholars learned to sing the 
simxder, more evangelical Latin hymns. 

Tho mother school was at Deventer, a town situated at 

' 0. II. Delprot, Vtrhandfling arer dfe Bnfderseliop ytr;{ Qfranl Grooit 
(Anilieiu), 18&C). 
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the 8oufch--^e6t comer of the great episcopal territory of 
Utrecht, now the Dutch province of Ober-Yessel. It lies 
on the bank of that branch of the Khine (the Tessel) which 
flowing northwai-ds glides past Zutphen, Deventer, Z^Yolle, 
and loses itself in the Zuyder Zee at JTampen. A large 
number of the more disbmguished leaders of the fifteenth 
century owed their early training to this great school at 
Deventer. During the last decades of the fifteenth century 
the headmaster was Alexander Hegius (Haage, 1433—1498), 
who came to Deventer in 1471 and remained there until his 
deatb.^ The school reached its height of fame under this 
renowned master, who gathered 2000 pupils around him, 
— among them Erasmus, Conrad Mutti (Mutianus Eufus), 
Hermann von Busch, Johann Murmellius, — and, rejecting 
the older methods of grammatical instruction, taught 
them to know the niceties of the Latin tongue by leading 
them directly to the study of the great writers of classical 
antiquity. He was such an indefatigable student that he 
kept himself awake during the night-watches, it is said, by 
holding in his bauds the candle which lighted him, in order 
to be wakened by its fall should slumber overtake him. 
The glory of Deventer perished with this great teacher, 
who to the last maintained the ancient traditions of the 
school by his maxim, that learning without piety was rather 
a curse than a blessing. 

Other famous schools of the Brethren in the second 
half of the fifteenth century were Schlettstadt,® in Elsass, 
some miles from the west bank of the Bhine, and about 
half-way between Strassbui-g and Basel ; Munster on the 
Ems, the Monasterium of the earlier Middle Ages ; Emme- 
rich, a town on the Ehine near the borders of Holland, and 
Altmarck, in the north-west. Schlettstadt, under its master 
Ludwig Dringenberg, almost rivalled the fame of Daventer, 
and many of the members of the well-known Strassburg circle 
which gathered round Jacob Wimpheling, Sebastian Brand, 

I H. Hartfelder, Z)ct Zustand der deutszhen Sochsch^clm am Ende 
ilitUlaJtcTS. Uisl. Zeitsehr, Ixir. 50-107, 1890. 

® Struvor, Dit Schule von ScMeitsfadt (Leipzig, 1880). 
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UTid tbo German Savonarola, John Geilcr von Kcj’sereVjei^, 
liad hecn pupils in this scbooL Besides these more famous 
ostahlishments, the schools of the Brethren spread all over 
Germany. The tcachci's were commonly called the Holl' 
Bnicdcr, and under this name they had a school iu Magde- 
burg to wliich probably Luther was sent when ho spent a 
year in that tovni. Their work was so pervading and their 
teaching bo eflectual, that we ore informed by chroniclei'e, 
who had nothing to do with the Brethren, tliat in many 
German towns, girls coiild be heard singing the mm plp.r 
Latin hymns, and that the cliildren of artisans could 
converse in I^tin. 


I 5. German Unixtrsilies, Schools, and Scholarship. 

Tlie desire for education spread all over Germany in 
the fifteenth century. Princes and burghers vied with each 
other iu erecting seats of learning. Within one bundled 
and fifty years no fewer than seventeen new universities 
were founded. Prag, a Bohemian foundation, came into 
existence in 1348. Then followed four German founda- 
tions, Vienna, in 1365 or 1384 ; Heidelborg, in 1380 ; Kohi, 
in 1388; and Erfurt, established by the townspeople, in 
1392. In the fifteenth century there were Leipzig, in 
1409 ; Bostock, on the shore of what was called the East 
Sea, almost opposite the south point of Sweden, in 1419 ; 
Cmcow, aPolish foundation, in 1420 ; Greifswaid, in 1450 ; 
Freiburg and Trier, in 1457; Basel, ui 1460; Ingolsfeadt, 
founded with the special intention of training studeuts in 
obedience to the Poi^e, a task singularly well accomplished, 
in 1472; Tiibingen and Mainz, iu 1477 ; Wittenberg, in 
1502; and Frankfurt-on-the-Odcr, in 1507. Marburg, the 
first Boformation University, was founded in 1527. 

The craving for education laid hold on the buighor 
class, and towns vied with each other iu providing superior 
Bchools, with teacherB paid out of the town’s revenues. 
Some German towns bad several such foundations. 
Breslau, “ the Btudeut's paradise,” bad seven. Nor was 
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the education of girls neglected. Frankfurt-on-tlic-Main 
founded a high Bchool for girls early in the fifteenth 
century, and insisted that the teachers were to he learned 
ladies who were not nnns.' Besides the classrooms, the 
to’ivns usually provided hostels, where the hoys got lodging 
and sometimes firewood (they were expected to obtain food 
by begging through the streets of the town), and frecjuently 
hospitals where the scholars eould be tended in illnesB.“ 
These possibilities of education atti’acted boys from all 
pai'ts of the country, and added a new class of vagrants to 
the tramps of all kinds who infested the roads during the 
later Middle Ages. The wandering scholar, with his yellow 
scarf, was a feature of the era, and frequently not a reput- 
able one. He was usually introduced as a character into 
the Fa&inax^htsjiiclc, or laide popular carnival comedies, and 
was almost always a rogue and often a thief. Children 
of ten and twelve years of age left their ^^llages, in charge 
of an older student, to join some famous school. But 
these older students were too often mere vagrants, with just 
learaing enough to impose upon the simple peasantry, 
to whom they sold charms against toothache and other 
troubles. The young children entrusted to them by con- 
fiding parents were often treated with the greatest cruelty, 
employed by them to beg or steal food, and sent round to 
the public-houses with cans to beg for beer. The small 
unfortunates were the prisoners, the slaves, of their dis- 
reputable masters, and many of them died by the roadside. 
^Ve need not wonder that Iiuther, "with hiR memory full of 
these wandering students, in after days denounced the 
system by which meu spent sometimes '* twenty and even 
forty years ” in a so-called student life, which was often 
one of the lowest vagrancy and debauchery, and in the end 
knew neither German nor Latin, " to say nothing,” he adds 
with honest indignation, *‘of the shameful and vicious life 
by which our worthy youth have been so grievously cor- 

^ Kriegk, DeutsiJica BUrgtTlhum. tm muelaltcr, neue Folpe {Frankfurt a 
M. 1S6SJ. pp. 77 ff. 

* Boos, Thomas vnii FeJin P7aUer (Leipzig, 287S), pp. 20 S', 
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mpted." Two or three of the autobiographies of these 
waiidei-ing BtndeuUhavo survived j and two of them, those 
of Thomas Platter and of Johann Ihifczbach, belong to 
Imtiier'e time, and give a vivid picture of their livesJ 

Germany had no lack of schools and universities, btit it 
can scarcely be said that they did more than seiwe as a 
preparation for the entrance of the RenaiBsance move- 
ment. Daring the fifteenth century all the Uin%'ei'sitiGS 
were under the influence of the Church, and Scholasticism 
prescribed the methods of study. Very little of the New 
Learning was allowed to enter. It is true that if Koln and 
perhaps Ingolstadt be excepted, the Scholastic which was 
taught represented what were supposed to be the more 
advanced opinions — those of John Bvins Scotus, William 
of Occam, and Gabriel Biel, rather than the learning 
of Thomas Aquinas and other gi'eat defenders of papal 
traditions ; but it lent itself as thorougldy as did the older 
Scholastic lo the discussion of all kinds of verbal and 
logical subtleties. Knowledge of every kind was discussed 
under formula and phrases sanctioned by long scholnstdc 
use. It is impossible to describe the minute distmebions 
aud the intricate reasoning based upon them without 
exceeding the space at our disposal. It is enough to say 
that the prevailing course of study furnished an imposing 
framework without much solid content, and provided an 
mtelicctual gynmastic without much real knowledge. A 
survival can be seen in the Formal Ijogic still taught. 
The quantity of misspent ingenuity called foi*th to produce 
the figures and moods, and bestowed on discovering aud 
arranging all possible moods under each figure and in 
providing all with mnemonic names, — Cd<t}'C7}t, 
Darii, Feriogjic prioris, eta, — affords some insight into the 
scholastic methods in use in these universities of the 
fifteenth century. 

Then it must bo remembered that the scholai'ship 

* H. Boos, JVn5wi<i.t P/nart* (Lch'^Si 5S70)} Bcokcr, Chi-o.iiea 

des/ahrendm ScJiulers oder WanderlnleJiUiTi dts Johanna UvtzU3<dt (Betis- 
bon, iset). 
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took a quasi-ecclesiastical form. The univereities were 
all monastic institutions, where the teachers were pro- 
fessional and the students amateur celibates. The scholars 
were gathered into hostels in which they lived with 
their teachers, and were tau^t to consider themselves 
very superior persons. The statutes of mediseval Oxford 
declare that God created “clerks” with gifts of intelli- 
gence denied to mere lay persons ; that it behoved “ clerks ” 
to exhibit this difference by their outward appearance ; and 
that the imiversity tailors, whose duty it was to make men 
cxtTvnse&iis what God had made them inirinsecits, were to be 
reckoned as members of the University. Those medieval 
students sometimes assumed airs which roused the passions 
of the laity, and frequently led to tremendous riots. Thus 
in 1613 the townsfolk of Erfui't battered in the gates of 
the University with cannon, and after the flight of the 
professors and students destroyed almost all the archives 
and library. About the same time some citizens of Vienna 
having jeered at the sacred student di'ess, there ensued the 
" Latin war,” which literally devastated the town. This pride 
of separation between “ clerks ” and laity culminated in the 
great annual procession, when the newly capped graduates, 
clothed in all the glory of new bachelors' and masters' gowns 
and hoods, marched through the principal streets of the 
university town, in the midst of the university dignitaries 
and frequently attended by the magistrates in their robes. 
Toung Luther confessed that when he first saw the pro- 
cession at Erfurt he thought that no position on earth was 
more enviable than that of a newly capped graduate. 

MediEBval ecclesiastical tradition brooded over aU de- 
partments of learning ; and the philosophy and logic, or 
what were supposed to be the philosophy and logic, of 
Aristotle ruled that tradition. The reverence for the name 
of Aristotle almost took the form of a religious fervour. 
In a curious medijeval Ufe qf Aristoac the ancient pagan 
thinker is declared to be a forerunner of Christ. All who 
refused to accept his guidance were heretics, and his 
formal scheme of thought was supposed to justify the 
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refined eophisms of mediajval dialectic. His system of 
tliougbb was the fortified defence which preserved the 
old and protected it from the inroads of the New Learn- 
ing. Hence the hatred which almost all the German 
Humanists seem to have had for the name of Aristotla 
The attitudes of the partieana of the old and of the new 
towards the ancient Greek thinker are represented in two 
pictures, each instinct with the feeh'ng of the times. In 
one, in the church of the Dominicans in Pisa, Aristotle is 
represented standing on the right with Plato on the left of 
Thomas Aquinas, and rays streaming from their opened 
books make a halo round the head of the great medimval 
theologian and thinker. In the other, a woodcut published 
by Hans Holbein the younger in 1627, Aristotle with the 
raediceval doctors is represented descending into the abodes 
of darkness, while Jesus Christ stands in the foreground 
and points out the true light to a crowd of people, among 
whom the artist has figiued peasants with their flails. 


§ 0. The earlier Germart Humanists. 

Wlien the beginnings of the New Learning made their 
appearance in Germany, they did not bring with them any 
widespread revival of cultura There was no outburst, as 
in Italy, of the artistic spirit, stamping itself upon such 
arts as painting, sculpture, and architecture, which could 
appeal to the whole public intelligence. The men who 
first felt the stirringB of the new intellectual life were, for 
the most part, students who had been bmined in the more 
famous Bchoois of the Brethren of the Common lAfc, all 
of whom bad a serious aim in life. The New Learning 
appealed to them not so mncii a means of self-culture ns 
an instrument to I'cform education, to criticise antiquated 
methods of instruction, and, above aU, to effect refonns in 
the Church and to purify the social life. One of the most 
conspicuous of such scholars was Cardinal Nicolas Cusiinus ^ 

' Srh/irjifT, D<r Cardir.al vjid HittSicJ Kie-ioMS xo-t\ Cum als lif/orfna’of 
in S'irfhe, licich vnd PMt<^ophie (Tubiagvn, IS“1}. 
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(1401—1464). He was a man of singuUrly open mind, 
wlio, while he was saturated with the old learning, was able 
to appreciate the new. He had stndied the classics in 
Italy. He was an expert mathematician and astronomer. 
Some have even asserted that he anticipated the discoveries 
of Galileo. The instruments with wMch he worJced, 
roughly made by a village tinsmith, may still be seen 
preserved in the Brother-house which he founded at his 
birthplace, Cues, on the Mosel ; and there, too, the sheets, 
covered with his long calculations for the reform of the 
calendar, may still he studied. 

Another scholai', sent out by tbe same schools, was 
Jolm "Wessel of Groningen (1420-1489), who wandered in 
search of learning from Kola to Paris and from Paris to 
Italy. He finally settled down as a canon in the Brother- 
hood of Mount St. Agnes. There he gathered round him 
a band of young students, whom he encouraged to study 
Greek and Hebrew'. He was a theologian who delighted 
to orifrioise the current opinions on theological dootiines. 
He denied that the fire of Purgatory could be material fire, 
and he theorised about indulgences in such a way as to be 
a forerunner of Luther.' “ If I bad read ids boo^ before,” 
said Luther, ” my enemies might have thought that Luther 
had borrowed everything from Wessel, so great is the 
agreement between our spiiits. I feel my Joy and my 
strength, increase, I have no doubt that I have taught 
aright, when I .find that one who wrote at a different time, 
in another clime, and with a different intention, agrees so 
entirely in my view and express^ it in almost the same 
words.” 

Other like-minded scholars might he mentioned, 
Budolph Agricola2 (1442-1485), Jacob Wimpheling^ 
(1450-1528), and Sebastian Brand (1457-1521), who 

’ 'W cssel s raost important Theses on Indulgences are given in TJUmann, 
Wore the Eeformaiion {Edinhurgli, 1S55), U. 546 f. 

■ Jfcn'ta J?tafo?pAt .rfyrfcoZo: (GroningGn, 1S30). 

’ Wishowatoff, Jacob IVimpTieJing, sctn Jkbcn vnd s-.ine SOiriflen 
^Bctlin, 1867). 
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was tovni-clcrk of Strassbiu'g from 1500, and tbo aufclior 
of the Gclebmfced of Fools, which was translated into 
many languages, and was used by his friend Geilor of 
Keysei-sberg as tlie text for one of his courses of popular 
sermons. 

All these men, and othera like-minded and similarly 
gifted, are commonly regarded as the prccursom of the 
German Eenaissance, and are classed among the German 
Humanists. Yet it may be questioned whether they can be 
taken as the representatives of that kind of Humanism which 
gathered round Luther in his student days, and of which 
Ulrich von Hutten, the stonny petrel of the times of the 
Keformation , was a notable example. Its beginnings must 
bo traced to other and less reputable pioneers. Numbers of 
young German students, with the talent for wandering and 
for supporting themselves by begging possessed by so many 
of them, had tramped down to Italy, where they contrived 
to exist precariously while they attended, with a genuine 
thirst for learning, the classes taught by Italian Humanists. 
There they beoaino infected with the spirit of the Italian 
Renaissance, and learned also to despise the ordinary 
restraints of moral living. There they imbibed a contempt 
for the Church and for all kinds of theology, and acquiind 
the genuine temperament of the later Italian Humanists, 
which could be irreligious without being anti-rcIigious, 
simply because religion of any sort was something foreign 
to their nature. 

Such a man was Peter Luders (1415—1474). Ho 
began life as an ecolesiastic, wauderotl down into Italy, 
where he devoted himself to classical studies, and where he 
acquired the irreligious disposition and the disregard for 
ordinary rnornl living which disgraced a large part of the 
later Itolian Humanists. While living at Padua (1444), 
where he acted as private tutor to some young Germans 
from the Palatinate, Ijg was invited by the Elector to teach 
lAtin in the University of Heidelbeig. Tlie older pro- 
fessors were jealous of him : they insisted on reading and 
revising his introductory lectnre: they refused him the use 
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of the library 5 and in general made his life a burden- He 
struggled on till 1460. Then he spent many years in 
wandering from place to place, teaching the classics pri~ 
vately to such scholars as he could find- He was not a 
man of reputable life, was greatly given to drink, a free 
liver in every way, and thoroughly irreligious, with a strong 
contempt for all theology. He seems to have contrived 
when sober to keep his heretical opinions to himself, but to 
have betrayed himself occasionally in his dr inkin g bouts. 
When at Basel he was accused of denying the doctrine of 
Three Persons in the Grodhead, and told his aocusera that 
he would willingly confess to four if they would only let 
him alone He ended bis days as a teacher of medicine 
in. Vienna. 

History has preserved the names of several of these 
wandering scholars who sowed the seeds of classical studies 
in Germany, and there were, doubtless, many who have 
been forgotten. Loose living, irreligious, their one gift a 
genuine desire to know and impart a knowledge of the 
ancient classical literature, careless how they fared pro- 
vided only they could study and teach Latin and Greek, 
they were the disreputable apostles of the New Learning, 
and in their careless way scattered it over the northern 
lands. 

§ 7. Tlu Kumanist Circles in the Cities, 

The seed-beds of the German Eenaissance were at first 
not so mxich the Univei’sities, as associations of intimates in 
some of the cities. Three were pre-eminent, — Strassburg, 
Atigsburg, and Niirnberg, — aU wealthy imperial cities, 
having intimate relations with the imperial court on the 
one hand and with Italy on the other. 

The Humanist circle at NUrnberg was perhaps the 
most distinguished, and it stood in closer relations than 
any other with the coming Reformation. Its best known 
member was Willibald Pirkheimer^ (1470-1528), whose 
training had been more that of a young Florentine patrician 
^ * Botlt, JViUihald Pirjihetmer (Halle, 1S87). 
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than of the eon of a German burgher. ITis father, a 
wealthy Ntiruberg merchant of great intellectual gifts and 
attainments, a skilled diplomatist, and a confidential friend 
of the Emperor Maximilian, superintended his son^s educa> 
tion. He took the boy with him on the journeys which 
trade or the diplomatic business of his city compelled him 
to make, and initiated him into the mysteries of commerce 
and of German politics. The lad was also trained in the 
knightly accomplishments of horsemanship and the skilful 
use of weapons. He was sent, like many a young German 
patrician, to Padua and Pavia (1490—1497) to 'study juris- 
prudence and the science of diplomacy, and was advised 
not to neglect opportunities to acquire the Hew Learning. 
When he returned, in his twenty-seventh year, he was 
appointed one of the counsellors of the city, and was 
entrusted with an important share in the management of 
its business. In this capacity it was necessary for him to 
make many a journey bo the Diet or to the imperial court, 
and he soon became a favomitc with the Emperor Maxi- 
milian, who rejoiced in converse with a mind as versatile 
as his own. Ho German so nearly approached the many- 
sided culture of tbo leading Italian Humanists as did this 
citizen of Nurnberg. On the other hand, he possessed a 
fund of earnestness which no Italian seems to have 
possessed. He was deeply anxious about reformation in 
Church and State, and after the Leipzig disputation had 
shown that Luther's quarrel with the Pope was no mere 
monkish dispute, but went to the roots of things, ho was a 
sedate supporter of the Keformation in its earlier stages. 
His sisters Charitas and Clara, both leamed ladies, were 
nims in the Convent of St. Clara at Niirnberg. The elder, 
who was tbo abbess of her convent, has left an interesting 
collection of letters, from which it seems probable that she 
bad great influence over her brother, and prevented him 
from joining the Lutheran Church after it had finally 
separated from the Homan obedience. 

Pirkheimer gave the time which was not occupied with 
public afl’nirs to learning and intercoui’so with scholam. 
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His house W:ts fv palace filled with objects of art. His 
library, well stocked with MSS. and books, was open to 
every student who came with an introduction to its owner. 
At bis banquets, wbicb were famous, be delighted to 
assemble round his table the most distinguished men of the 
day. He was quite at home in Greek, and made transla- 
tions from the works of Plato, Xenophon, Plutarch, and 
Lucian into Latin or German. The description which he 
gives, in his familiar letters to his sisters and intimate 
friends, of his life on his brother-in-law’s country estate is 
like a picture of the habits of a Roman patrician of the 
fifth century in Gaul. The morning was spent in study, 
in reading Plato or Cicero ; and in the afternoon, if the 
gout chanced to keep him indoors, he watched from his 
windows the country people in the fields, or the sportsman 
and the fisher at their occupations. He was fond of enter- 
taining visitors from the neighbourhood. Sometimes he 
gathered round him his upper servants or his tenants, with 
their wives and families. The evening was usually devoted 
to the study of history and archaeology, in both of which 
he was greatly interested. He was in the habit of sitting 
up late at night, and when the sky was clear he followed 
the motions of Che planets with a telescope ; for, like many 
others in that age, he had faith in astrology, and believed 
that he could read futui'e events and the destinies of 
nations in the courses of the wandering stars. 

In all those civic circles, poets and artists were found 
as members — Hans Holbein at Augsburg ; Albert Durer, 
with Hans Sebaldus Beham, at Niimberg. The coutem- 
porary Italian painters, when they ceased to select their 
subjects from Scripture or from tbe Lives of the Saints, 
turned instinctively to depict scenes from the ancient 
pagan mythology. The German artists strayed elsewhere, 
riioy turned for subjects to the common life of the people. 
But the change was gradual The Virgin ceased to be tbe 
Queen of Heaven and became tbe purest type of homely 
human motherhood, and tbe attentlant angels, sportive 
children plucking flowers, fondling animals, playing with 
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fruit In Lucas Gi-anach’s “Eesfc on the Might to Egypt” 
two cherubs have climbed a ti-ec to rob a bird’s nest, and 
the parent birds are screaming at them from the branches. 
3 ji one of Albert Diiror’a representations of the Holy 
Family, the Virgin and Child are seated in the middle of 
a farmyard, surrounded by all kmds of rural accessorieB. 
Then German art plunged boldly into the delineation of the 
ordinary commonplace life — ^knights and tournaments, mer- 
chant trains, street scenes, pictures of peasant life, and 
especially of peasant dances, university and school scenes, 
pictures of the camp and of troops on the march. The 
coming revolution in religion was already proclaiming that 
all human life, even the most commonplace, could be 
sacred; and contemporary art discovered the picturesque 
in the ordinary life of the people — in the castles of the 
nobles, in the markets of the cities, and in the villages of the 
peasants. 

§ 8. Sumani$7ii in the Universities. 

The New Learning made its way gradually into the 
TJnivcisitics. Olassioal scholars were invited to lecture or 
settle as private teachers in imiversity towns, and the 
students read Cicero and Virgil, Horace and Propertius, 
Livy and Sallust, Plautus and Terence. One of the earliest 
signs of the growing Humanist feeling appeared in changes 
in one of the favourite diversions of German students. In 
all the mediEcval TTniversitics at carnival time the students 
got up and performed plays. The subjects were almost in- 
variably taken from the Scriptures or from the Apocr)^)ha. 
Chaucer says of an Oxford student, tliat 

“Sometimes fo shew iia lightncssc and his mastereyc* 
lie jilaycd Horod on n allows bigliy 

At the end of the fifteenth century the subjects changed, 
and students’ plays were either reproductions fixim Plautus 
or Terence, or original compositions rei)resentiug the 
common, life of tlic time. 

The legal recognition of Humanism within a Univomity 
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comnionly sliowsd itself in the insfcituticn of a lectureship 
of Poetry or Oratoiy — ^for the German Humanists vrere 
commonly known aa the " Poets.” Freiburg established a 
chair o£ Poetry in 1471, and Easel in 1474; in ^bingen 
the stipend for an Orator was legally sanctioned in 1481, 
and Conrad Celtis was appointed to a chair of Poetry and 
Eloquence in 1492. 

Erfurt, however, was generally regarded as the special 
nursery of German university Humanism ever since Peter 
Luders had taught there in 1460. From that date 
the University never lacked Humanist teachers, and a 
Humanist circle had gradually grown up among the suc- 
cessive generations of students. The permanent chief of 
this circle was a German scholar, whose name was Conrad 
Mut (iludt, Mutta, and Mutti are variations), who Latinised 
his name into ^lutianus, and added Rufus because he was 
red-haired. This Mutianus Rufus was in many respects 
a typical German Humanist- He was bom in 1472 at 
Hombuig in Hesse, had studied at Deventer under Alexander 
Hegius, had attended the University of Erfurt, and had 
then gone to Italy to study law and the New Learning. 
He became a Doctor of Laws of Bologna, made friends 
among many of the distinguished Italian Humanists, and 
bad gained many patrons among the cardinals in Rome. 
He ^ally settled in Gotha, where he had received a 
canonry in the Church. He did not win any distinction 
as an author, but has left behind him an interesting 
collection of letters. His great delight was to gather 
roxmd him promising young students belonging to the 
University of Erfurt, to superintend their reading, and to 
advise them in all literary matters. While in Italy he 
had become acqumnted with Pico deUa aiirandola, and had 
adopted the conception of combining Platonism and Christi- 
anity in an eclectic mysticism, which was to he the esoteric 
Christianity for thinkers and educated men, while the 
popular Christianity, with its superstitions, was needed for 
the common herd. Christianity, he taught, had its begin- 
nings long before the historical advent of our Lord. “Hie 
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true Ghrisb/' he said, “-was not a man, bufe fche Wisdom of 
God ; He ^as the Son of God, and is equally imparted to 
the Je'n'B, the Greeks, and the Germans.” ^ “ The true Christ 
is not a man, but spirit and soul, wliich do not manifest 
themselves in outward appearance, and are not to be touched 
or seized by the hands/’ * ” The law of God,” he said in 

another place, "which enlightens the soul, has two heads: 
to love God, and to love one’s licighbour as one’s self. This 
law makes ns partakers of Heaven. It is a natural law ; 
not hewn in stone, as was the law of Moses ; not caiwed in 
bronze, as was that of the Komans ; not \Tritten on pai'ch- 
inent or paper, but implanted in our hearts by the highest 
Teacher,” "''VYlioever has eaten in pious manner this memor- 
able and saWng Eucharist, has done something di^dne. For 
the true Body of Christ is peace and concord, and there 
is no holier Host than neighbourly love.” * He refused to 
believe in the miraculous, and held that the Scriptures were 
full of fables, meant, lilce those of .dSsop, to teach moral 
truths. He asserted that he hod devoted himself to " God, 
the saints, and the study of all antiquity ” ; end the result 
was expressed in the following quotation from a letter to 
Urban (1506), one of his friends end pupils at Ei-furt: 
" There is but one god and one goddess ; but there are 
many forms ond many names — Jupiter, Sol, Apollo, Moses, 
Clirist, Lima, Ceres, Proserpina, Tellus, friary. But do not 
spread it abroad ; we must keep silonce on these Eieusinian 
m3'-steries. In religious matters we must employ fables 
and enigmas as a veil. Thou who hast the grace of 
Jupiter, the best and greatest God, sbouldst in secret despise 
the little gods. When I say Jupiter, I mean Christ and 
the true God. But enough of these things, which are too 
liigb for ua" * Such a man looked with contempt on the 
Church of his age, and lashed it with his scorn. " I do 
not revere the coat or the beard of Christ ; I revere the 
true and living God, who has neither beiard nor coat,”* In 
private ho denounced the fasts of the Church, confession, 

JvrauAr, Jiriffsrefhs'! fits Jlftaifinw 1055), p. 32. 

* Jhid. p. » iWJ. p. 93. * Ibid. j». 2S. * Ibid, p. 427, 

5 ’ 
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and masses for the dead, and called the begging friars 
“ cowled monsters.” He says sarcastically of the Christi- 
anity of his times : " We mean by faith not the conformity 
of what we say with fact, hut an opinion about divine 
things founded on credulity and a persuasion which seeks 
after profit. Such is its power that it is commonly 
beheved that to us were given the keys of the kingdom of 
heaven. Whoever, therefore, despises our keys, shall feel 
our nails and our olubs (^quisquis claves contem&erit clavum 
et clavam sentiei). We have taken from the bieast of 
Serapis a magical stamp to which Jesus of Galilee has 
given authority. With that figure we put our foes to 
'flight, we cozen money, we consecrate God, we shake hell, 
and we work miraoles; whether we be heavenly-minded or 
earthly minded makes no matter, provided we sit happily 
at the banquet of Jupiter.” ' But he did not wish to 
revolt from the external authority of the Church of the 
day. “ He is impious who wishes to know more than the 
Church. We bear on our forehead," he says, “the seal of 
the Cross, the standard of our King. Let us not be deserters j 
let nothing base be found in our camp.” * The authority 
which the Humanists revolted against was merely intellec- 
tual, as was the freedom they fought for. It did not 
belong to their mission to proclaim a spiritual freedom or 
to free tlie common man from his slavish fear of the 
medifeval priesthood ; and this made an impassable gulf 
between their aspirations and those of Luther and the 
real leaders of the Reformation movement.® 

The Erfurt circle of Humanists had for members 
Hemrich Urban, to whom many of the letters of Mutianus 
were addressed, Petreius Alperbach, who won the title of 
" mocker of gods and men " (derfeor deorum et Tiominiim), 
Johann Jaeger of Domheim (Crofeus Rubeanus), George 
Burkhardt from Spalt (Spalafcinus), Henry and Peter 
Eberach. Eoban of Hesse (HeUus Eobanus Hessus), the 


* J^OUianns Xu/us (Gassal, 1855), p. 79. 

p. 1 r 0 : “ Non sit vobiscum in eastris (nostris) nlla tixrpitudo.” 
Ibtd . ; of. especially Letter to Urban, pp. 362, S6S, and pp. 163, 190. 
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most gifted of them all, and the hardest drinker, joined 
bbo circle in 1494. 

Similar university circles were formed elsovrhore: at 
Basd, where Heinrich X<orita from Glnrus (Glareanus), and 
afterwards Erasmus, wore the atferactions; at Tubingen, 
where Hoinricb Bebol, author of the Faceticc, encouraged 
his younger friends to study history ; and even at Kolii, 
where Hermann von Busch, a pupil of Deventer, and 
Ortuin Gratius, afterwards the butt of the authors of the 
Fpisiolcc obscuronim vironim, were looked upon as leaders 
full of the Hew Learning. 

Aa in Italy Popes and cardinals patronised the leaders 
of the Bonaissance, so in Germany the Emperor and some 
princes gave tlieir protection to Humanism. To German 
scholars, who wore at the head of the new movement, 
Maximilian seemed to be an ideal niler. BCas coflbra no 
doubt were almost always empty, and he had not lucrative 
posts at his command to bestow upon them ; the position 
of court poet given to Comud Celtes and afterwards to 
Ulrich von Hutten brought little except coronation in 
presonce of the imperial court with a tastefully woven 
laurel crown ; but the character of Maximilian, attracted 
peasantry and scholars alike. His romanticism, his abiding 
youthfuhiess, his amazing intellectual versatility, his knight- 
errantry, and hie sympathy fascinated them. ^Maximilian 
lives in the folk-song of Germany as no other ruler does. 
The scheme of edneation sung in the Weisshttmg, and 
illustrated by Hans Burgmaier, entitled him to the name 
“ the Humanist Emperor." 


I 9. IUnc7ilvn>. 

The German Humanists, whether belonging bo the 
learned societies of the cities or to the groups in the Uui- 
voTsities, wore too full of individuality io present the 

* Gpiger in iin lienaif^anef tind Jlvnanismua in Jlalien and Dfuts hiand 
CBtrlin, Oncken'a SfriM} has given a picture of the iD’signisi. of tha 
{w>et laurrute «n p. 457, one of f^nra/l Oelfcjt crowned oa p. 4CP. 
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appearance of a body of men leagued together under the 
impulse of a common aim. The Erfurt band of scholars 
was called “ the Mutianic Host ” ; but the partisans of the 
New Learning could scarcely be said to form a solid 
phalanx. Something served, however, to bring them all 
together. This was the persecution of Eeuchlin. 

Johann Reuchlin (1455—1522), like Erasmus after 
him, was very much a man by himself. He entered history 
at first dramatically enough. A party of Italian Humanists 
had met in the house of John Argyropoulos in Eome in. 
1483. Among them was a young unknown German, who 
had newly arrived with letters of introduction to the host. 
He had eome, he explained, to study Greek, Argyropoulos 
gave him a Thucydides and asked him to construe a page 
or two into Latin. Eeuchlin construed with such ease and 
elegance, that the company exclaimed that Greece had 
flown across the Alps to settle in Germany. The young 
German spent some years in Italy, enjoying the friendsliip 
of the foremost Italian scholars. He was an ardent 
student of the New Learning, and on his return was the 
first to make Greek thoroughly popular in Germany. But 
he was a still more ardent student of Hebrew, and it may 
almost be said of him that he introduced that ancient 
language to the peoples of Europe. His j[?« 

Sehraicis (1506), a grammar and dictionary in one, was 
the first boolc of its kind. His interest in the language 
was more than that of a student. He believed that 
Hebrew was not only the most ancient, but the holiest of 
languages. God had spoken in it. He had revealed Him- 
self to men not merely in the Hebrew writings of the Old 
Testament, but had also imparted, through angels and other 
divine messengers, a hidden wisdom which has been pre- 
served in ancient Hebrew writings outside of the Scriptures, 
— wisdom known to Adam, to Noah, and to the Patri- 
archs. He expounded his strange mystical theosophy in 
a curious little book, He Verbo Mxrifioo (1494), full of out- 
of-the-way learning, and finding sublime mysteries in the 
very points of the Hebrew Sciipturea, Perhaps his cen- 
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tral thought ia cxprcsacd in the sentence, " (5 od is love; 
man is iiope ; the bond between them is faith. . . . God 
and man may be so combined in an indescribable union 
that the faiunan God and the divine man may be con- 
sidered as one being.*’ * The book is a Spn^posium wlicre 
Sidonius, Baruch, and Capnion (Ecuchlin) hold prolonged 
discourse with each other. 

Beuchlin was fifty-four years of age when a controversy 
began which gradually divided the scholars of Germany 
into two camps, and banded the Humanists into one party 
fighting in defence of free inquiry. 

John PfefTerkom (1469—1522), bora a Jew and con- 
verted to Christianity (1505), animated with the zeal of 
a convert to bring the Jews wholesale to Christianity, 
and perhaps stimulated by the Dominicans of Koln 
(Cologne), with whom ho was closely associated, conceived 
an idea that his former co-religionists might be induced to 
accept Ohrietianity if all their peculiar books, the Old 
Testament excepted, were confiscated. During the earlier 
Middle Ages the Jews had been continually persecuted, 
and their persecution bad always boon popular ; bub the 
fifteenth century had been a period of comparative rest 
for them; they had bought the imperial i>i'otection, and 
their services as physicians had been gratef\illy recognised 
in Frankfurt and many other cities.® Still the popular 
hatred against them ns usuinrs remained, and manifested 
itself in every time of social upheaval. It was always 
easy to arouse the alurahering antipathy. 

PfefTerkora lind written four hooks against the Jews 
{Jndc7}spiegel, JiidiTLbtitditt, ORt€T7d)\i(di, Jndcnfciiid) in the 
yeara 1.507—1509, in which he had suggested that the 
Jews shotild he forbidden to piactisc usury, that they 
should bo compelled to listen to sermons, and that their 
Hebrew books should be confiscated. He actually got a 
mandate from the Emperor Maximilian, probably through 
some corruxjt seci-otary, erapoweiing him to seize upon all 

* Vrrbo Mtrijjea (ed, 1^52), p. 71. 

* Krioyk, Dmtschis JUflrgerth^tm tm MitleJaUer, pp. KL, 8S-5S. 
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such boolcB. He began his work in the Khineland, and 
had already' confiscabed the boolcs of many Jews, when, in 
the summer of 1509, be came to Eeuchlin and re(jueBted 
liis aid. The scholar not only refused, but pointed out 
some irregularities in the imperial mandate. The doubtful 
legality of the imperial order had also attracted the attention 
of Uriel, the Arehhiahop of Mainz, who forbade his clergy 
from rendering Pfefferlcom any assistance. 

Upon this Pfefierkorn and the Dominicans again applied 
to the Emperor, got a second mandate, then a third, which 
was the important one. It left the matter in the hands 
of the Archbishop of Mainz, who was to collect evidence 
on the subject of Jewish books. He was to ask the opinions 
of Eeucblin, of Victor von Karben (1422—1615), who had 
been a Jew but was then a Christian priest, of James 
Hochstrattea (1460-1527), a Dominican and Inquisitor 
to the diocese of Hdln, a strong foe to Humanism, and of 
the Universities of Heidelberg, Erfurt, Holn, and Mainz. 
They were to write out their opinions and send them to 
Pfefferlcom, who was to present them to the Emperor. 
Eeuchlin was accordingly asked by the Archbishop to 
advise the Emperor “ whether it would ho praiseworthy 
and beneficial to our holy religion to destroy such hooks 
as the Jews used, excepting only the books of the Ten 
Commandments of Moses, the Prophets, and the Psalter 
of the Old Testament ? ” Eeuchlin’s answer was ready by 
November 1510. He went into the matter very thoroughly 
and impartially. He divided the books of the Jews into 
several classes, and gave his opinion on each. It was out 
of the question to destroy the Old Testament. The Talmud 
was a collection of expositions of the Jewish law at various 
periods ; no one could express an opinion about it unless 
he had read it through ; Eeuchlin had only been able to 
procure portions; judging from these, it was likely that 
the book did contain many things contrary to Christianity, 
bub that was the nature of the Jewish religion which was 
protected by law ; it did contain many good things, and 
ought not to be destroyed. The Cabnla was, according to 
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Eciiclilin, a very precious book, wliicb assured us as uo 
other did of the divinity of Ghi’ist, and ought to be care- 
fully preserved- The Jews had various commentaries on 
bho books of the Old Testament vrluch were very useful 
to enable Ohi'istian scholars to undereiand them rightly, 
and they ought not to be destroyed. They had also ser- 
mons and ceremonial boolcs belonging to their religion 
which had been guaranteed by imperial law. Tliey had 
books on arts and sciences which ought to be destroyed 
only in so far os tliey taught such forbidden arts as magic. 
liOatly, there were books of poetr}' and fables, and some of 
them might contain insults to Christ, the Virgin, and the 
Apostles, and might deserve burning, but not without 
careful and competent examination. Ho added that the 
best way to deal with the Jews was not to bum tbeir 
books, but to engage in reasonable, gentle, and kindly 
dlsoussion. 

Eenoblin’s opinion stood alone ; all the other authorities 
suggested the burning of Jewish books, and tho University 
of Mainz would not exemi>t tbe Old Testament until it 
had been shown that it had not boon tampered \rith by 
Jewish zealots. 

The temperate and scholarly answer of Eeuchlin was 
made a charge against him. The controvers}'' which fol- 
lowed, and which lasted for six weaiy years, was so managed 
by the Dominicans, that Eeuchlin, a Humanist and a lay- 
man, was made to appear as defying tbe tbeolo^ans of tbe 
Chui-cii on a point of theology. Like all mediaiNvil con- 
troversies, it was conducted with great bitterness and no 
lack of invective, frcq^uently coarse enough. Tho Hurnanists 
saw, however, that it was tbe case of a scholar defending 
genuine scholarship against obscurantists, and, after a fruit- 
less eudeavGur to get Erasmus to lead them, they joined in 
a common attack. Artists also lent their aid. In one 
conbompoinry engmving, Reuchlin is sealed in a car decked 
with laurels, and is in the act of entering his native town 
of Pforzheim. Tho libln theologians march in chains before 
the car ; Pfefferkorn lies on the ground with an executioner 
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ready to decapitate Imn ; citizens and tlieir mves in gala 
costume await the hero, and the town’s musicians salute 
him with triumphant melody; while one worthy burghei 
manifests his sympathy by throwing a monk out of a 
window. The other side of the controversy is represented 
by a rough woodcut, in which Pfcfferkoni is seen break- 
ing the chair of scholarship in which a double-tongued 
Eeucblin is sitting.^ The moat notable contribution to 
the dispute, however, was the publication of the famous 
Epistolcc OhsGuronem Viror^im, inseparably connected with 
the name of Ulrich von Hntten. 


§ 10. The, "Epi&tola: Obscurorum ViroTiim" 

While the controvert was raging (1514), Beuchlin 
had collected a series of testimonies to bis scholarship, and 
had published them, under the title of Letters from Eminent 
Jl/bn.® This suggested to some young Humanist the idea of 
a collection of letters in which the obscurantists could be 
seen exposing themselves and their unutterable folly under 
the parodied title of Epistolce Obscurorum Virorttm. The 
book bears the same relation to the scholastic disputations 
of the later fifteenth century that Bon Quiaiote does to the 
romances of mediffival chivaliy. It is a farrago of questions 
on grammsiT, etymology, graduation precedence, life in a 
coimtry parsonage, and scliolastic casuistry. Magister 
Henricus Schaffsmulius writes from Rome that he went 
one Friday morning to breakfast in the Campo dei Fiori, 

^ A chronicle and the detaOs of the Reuchlin controversy are to he found 
in the second Tolnmc of the supplement to Backing’s edition of the works of 
Ulrich von Hutten. Good accounts ore to be found in Geiger’s Hcvaissanc 
und Hvmanismus in Italien und Deutschland, pp. 510 ff. (Berlin, 1S82, 
Onckcn’6 Series) ; in Strauss’ £77rfcft ron DitUen: His Life and Times, pp. 
100-140 (English Ir.-mslation 1^ Mrs. Stuige, London, 1874); and in 
Creighton’s JTis'oj-jf of il\c Paj)aey from (he Dreat Schism to the Sack of Dome, 
Tol. vi. pp. 87 IT. (London, 1897). 

“The second edition is entitled 277tt.«frnrm Vironim Hpistola: Hclraiece, 
Greecic, et Lalincc ad Jo. ScudiUntuni the Grst edition was entitled 
Clarorxim Virorum, etc. Tlie letters are fort^-.three in number— the first 
being from Erasmus, "the most liarncd man of the age." 
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ordered an egg, which on being opened contained a chicken. 
" Quick/' said his companion, “ swallow it, or the landlord 
will charge the clucken in the bUl.” He obeyed, forgetting 
that the day. was Friday, on which no flesh conld be eaten 
lawfully. In’ his perplexity he consulted one theologian, 
who told him to keep his mind at rest, for an embryo 
chicken within an egg was like the worujs or maggots in 
fruit and cheese, which men can swallow without harm to 
their souls even in Lent. But another, equally learned, had 
informed him that ma^ota in cheese and worms in fruit 
were to be classed as fish, which everj'one could eat 
lawfully on fast days, but that an embryo chicken was 
quite another thing — it was flesh. Would the learned 
Magiater Ortuin, who knew eveiything, decide for him and 
relieve his burdened conscience ? The wi-itcrs send to their 
dear Magiater Ortuin diort Latin poems of which they 
are modestly proud. They confess that their verses do 
nob scan ; but that matters little. The writers of eeoular 
verso must be attentive to such things ; but their pooms, 
which relate the lives and deeds of the saints, do nob need 
such refinements. The writers confess that at times their 
lives are not what they ought to be ; but Solomon and 
Samson were not perfect ; and they have too much Christian 
humility to wish to excel such honoured Christian saints. 
The lettere cont-ain a good deal of gossip about the wicked- 
ness of the poets (Humanists). These e-vdl men have been 
spoalring very disrespectfully about the Holy Coat at Trier 
(Treves); tliey have said that the Blessed Belies of the 
Three Kings at Kdln are the bones of three Westphalian 
jicasants. The correspondents exchange confidences about 
sermons they dislike. One preacher, who spoke with un- 
seemly earnestness, had delivered a plain sermon withoxit 
any learned syllogisms or intoicate theological reasoning ; 
be had spoken simply about Christ- and Hia &ah*ation, 
and tbo strange thing was that the people seemed to listen 
to him eagerly; such preaching ought to bo forbidden. 
Allusions to llenchlin and his trial are scattered all fhrongh 
the IcWei-s, and t)je writers reveal artlessly their hopes and 
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fears about tbo result. It is possible, one laments, that the 
rascal may get 06* after all: the winter hears that worthy 
Inquisitor Hoclistratten’s money is almost exhausted, and 
that he has scarcely enough left for the necessary bribery 
at Eome; it is to be hoped that he will get a further 
supply. It is quite impossible to translate the epistles 
and retain the original flavour of the language, — a mixture 
of ecclesiastical phrases, vernacular idioms and words, and 
the worst mediceval Latin. Of course, the letters contain 
much that is very objectionable: they attack the character 
of men, and even of women ; but that was an ordinary 
feature of the Humanism of the times. They were un- 
doubtedly successful in covering the opponents of Eeuchlin 
with ridicule, more especially when some of the obscuxantists 
failed to see the satire, and looked upon the letters as 
genuine accounts of the views they sympathised with. 
Some of the mendicant friars in England welcomed a book 
against Eeuchlin, and a Dominican prior in Brabant bought 
several copies to send to his superiors. 

The auLboi'ship of these famous letters is not thoroughly 
known ; probably several Humanist pens were at work. It 
is generally admitted that they came from the Htunanist 
circle at Erfurt, and that the man who planned the book 
and wrote most of the letters was John Jaeger of Dornheim 
(Orotus Euheanus). They were long ascribed to Ulrich 
von Hutten ; some of the letters may have come from 
his pen — one did certainly. These Epistolce OhsouroruTn 
Virorum, when compared with the Encomium Moricc 
of Erasmus, show how immeasurably inferior the ordi- 
nary German Humanist was to the scholar of the Low 
Countries.' 

* The best edition of the Spistolcc Oiscitrorum Virorum is to bo found in 
vol. i. of tho Supplement to Booking’s Ulrid Hutteni Opera, 5 vols., vith 
2 vols. of Supplement (Leipag, 1864. 1869). The first edition vjas published 
in 1615, and consisted of forty-one letters ; the second, in 1616, contained 
the same number ; in tho third edition an appendix of seven additional 
letters was added- In 1517 a second part appeared containing sistv-two 
Icltera, and an appendix of eight letters svas added to the second editioD 
ot the second part. 
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I 11. Ulrich von JTviten. 

TJkich von Hutten,^ Ihe stormy petrel of the Eeforma- 
tiou period in Germany, %vas a member of one of the oldest 
families of the Franconian nobles — a fierce, lawless, tur- 
bulent nobility. The old hot femily blood coursed through 
ins veins, and accounts for much in hia adventurous career. 
He was the eldest son, but bis frail body and sickly dis- 
position marked him out in his father’s eyes for a clerical 
life. He was sent at the age of eleven to the ancient 
monastery of Fulda, where his precocity in all lands of 
mtellectual work seemed to presage a distinguished position 
if he remained ti*ue to the calling to which his father had 
destined him. The boy, however, soon found that he had 
no vocation for the Church, and that, while he was keenly 
interested in all manner of studies, he detested the scholastic 
theology. He appealed to bis father, told him how he 
hated the thought of a clerical life, and asked him to he 
permitted to look forward to the career of a scholar and a 
man of letters. The old Franconian knight was as hard as 
men. of his class usually were. He promised Ulrich that 
ho could take as much time ns he liked to educate himself, 
but that in the end he was to enter the Church. Upon 
this, Ulrich, an obstinate chip of an obstinate block, de- 
termined to make his escape from the monastery and 
follow his own life. How he managed it i-s unkiiown. 
Ho fell in with John Jaeger of Dornhdm, and the two 
wandered, Geriuan stodent fashion, from University to 
University ; they were at Koln together, tlien at Frfurt. 
Hie elder Hutton refused to assist his son in any way. 
How the young student maintained himself no one knows. 
He had wretched health ; he was at least twice robbed and 
half-murdered by ruffiaus as bo tram}>ed along the unrafo 
highways ; bub hia indomitable purpose to live the life of a 
literary man or to die sustained him. At last family friends 
patched up a half-hearted reenuenintion l>otwcen father and 

• SlTau«3, Ulri’Ot VOT JJ'vttfTij 2to 1>. {2ad tsl., 

*tid liUgtitlT alindged br Jtrs. Oww SturgcfLcndcn, IS74}. 
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son. They pointed out that the young man’s abilities 
miglit find scope in a diplomatic career since the Church 
was BO distasteful to him, and the father was induced bo 
peimit him to go to Italy, provided he applied himself to 
the study of law. Ulricli went gladly to the land of tlie 
New Learning, reached Pavia, struggled on to Bologna, found 
that he Hired law no better than theology, and began to widte. 
It is needless to follow his erratic career. He succeeded 
frequently in getting patrons ; but he was not the man to 
live comfortably in dependence ; he always remembered that 
he was a Pranconiau noble ; he had an irritable temper, — 
his wretched health furnishing a very adequate excuse. 

It is probable that bis sojourn in Italy did as much 
for him as for Luther, though in a different way. The 
Reformer turned with loathing from Italian, and especially 
from Roman wickedness. The Humanist meditated on the 
greatness of the imperial idea, now, he thought, the birth- 
right of his Germany, which was being robbed of it by the 
Papacy. Henceforward he was dominated by one per- 
sistent thought. 

He was a Humanist and a poet, but a man apart, 
marked out from among bis fellows, destined to live in the 
memories of bis nation when their names had been for- 
gotten. They might bo better scholars, able to write a 
finer Latinity, and pen trifles more elegantly ; but he was 
a man with a purpose. His erratic and by no means pure 
life was ennobled by his sincere, if limited and unpractical, 
patriotism. He wrought, schemed, fought, flattered, and 
apostrophised to create a united Germany under a reformed 
Emperor. "Whatever hindered this was to be attacked 
with what weapons of sarcasm, invective, and scorn were 
at his command ; and the enemy was the Papacy of 
the close of the fifteenth century, and all that it implied. 
It was the Papacy that drained Germany of gold, that kept 
the Emperor in thraldom, that set one portion of the land 
against the other, that gave the separatist designs of the 
princes theii* promise of success. The Papacy was his 
Caiibnge, which must be destroyed. 
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Hutfcen was a master of invective, fearless, critically 
destructive; but be had small constructive faculty. It is 
not easy to discover ^vl 1 at he meant by a reformation of 
the Empire — sometliing loomed before him vague, grand, 
a renevral of an imagined past. Germany might be gi-eat, 
it is suggested in the In^cientes (written in 1520), if the 
Papacy were defied, if the princes were kept in their 
proper place of subordination, if a great imperial army 
were created and paid out of a common imperial fund, — ^aa 
army where the officers were the knights, emd the privates 
a peasant infantry (landshncchis). It is the passion for a 
German Imperial Unity which we find in all Hutten’s 
writings, from the early Epistola ad Afaximilianmn Ocesarem 
Italia the Fhdtscjts, or the Rovian Triads, down to 

the /jj^ei€n<C5 — not the means whereby this is to be 
created. He was a bom foeman, ono who loved battle for 
battle’s sake, who could never get enough of fighting , — a 
man with tho blood of his Franconian ancestors couraing 
hotly through his veins. Like them, be loved freedom 
in all things — personal, intellectual, and religious. Like 
them, he scorned ease and luxury, and despised the 
burghers, with their love of comfort and wealth. He 
thought much more highly of the robber-knighte than of 
the merchants they plundered. Germany, he believed, 
would come right if the merchants and the priests could 
be got rid of. The robbers were even German patriots 
who intercepted fcbe introduction of foreign mercliandise, 
and protected the Gorman producers in securing the profits 
due to them for their labour. 

Hutteu is usually classed as an ally of Liither’s, and 
from the date of the Leipzig Deputation (1519), when 
Luther first attacked the Eoman Primacy, he was an 
ardent admirer of the Reformer. But he had very little 
sjunpathy with the deeper religious side of the Reforma- 
tion movement. He regarded Luther’s protest against 
Indulgences in very much the same way as did Pops 
Leo s. It \Yas a contemptible monkish dispute, and all 
sensible men, be thought, ought to delight to see monks 
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devour one another. *' I lately said to a friar, who was 
telling me about it," he writes, ” ‘ Devour one another, that 
ye may be consumed one of another.’ It is my desire that 
our enemies (the monks) may live in as much discord as 
possible, and may be always quarrelling among themselves.” 
He attached himself vehemently bo Luther (and Hutten 
was always vehement) only when he found that the monk 
stood for freedom of conscience {The Liberty of a Christian 
Man) and for a united Germany against Eome {To the 
Christian Nobility of the German Nation rejecting the 
Beformaiion of the Christian Nstaie). As we study his face 
in the engravings which have survived, mark his hollow 
cheeks, high cheek-bones, long nose, heavy moustache, 
shaven chin, whiskers straggling as if frayed by the helmet, 
and bold eyes, we can see the rude Franconian noble, who 
by some strange freak of fortune became a scholar, n 
Humanist, a patriot, and, in bis own way, a reformer. 



CHAPTER IV. 


SOaiAi CONDITIOKS.* 

§ 1. Towns and Trade. 

It has been already said that the times of the Pctiaissancc 
were a period of traasition in the social as well as In 
the iuteileetaal coadition of the peojjles of EiU'ope. The 
economic changes were so great, that no description of the 
enviroruncnt of the Reformation would be complete witli- 
out some ncconnt of the social revolution wliich was slowly 
progressing. It must be remembered, however, that there 
is some danger in maldng the merely general statements 

* Sour.CKs ; IJArack, Zirnmeriacht Ckronik, 4 Tols. (2iid td., Freiburg i. B. 
1S81-18B2) j ChronikcTt dcr deuitchm Stadte, 29 rols. (in progress) j Griratn, 
rrcWACwfr, 7 Tots. (GSttingeo, 1840-1878); HacUcrliD, Xt'erfor&ifcft (Qued* 
iiabiirg, J810) ; LUiaDcron, Die hiatmdashett der DmUcken rewj 

drrfwAnien his sec?sseAu<cn.7<i^rl!«TuffTi(Lcipzig, l£e5-1869) ; Sebastian 
Brand’s (Leipzig, 1854) ; Geiler Ton liojBCJsberg’s 

Schri/Cm (Trier, 1881); Hans Sachs, rcsiitaehsiH'ite {2^eudrucXt detslichcn 
/.{(hrraiurtcerAv^ Nos. 28, 27, 81, 32, 89, 40, 42, 43, 51, 52, 60, 65, 64)} 
Hans Ton Schweinicben, Zelen und Abenleuer des schltssisthen HitUrs, IIa'\s 
V. •SWrofinwAo (Breslan, 1S20-I823J ; Tandom, Sodai Life tn Dittfter'sTime 
(IVcBtininstcr, 1902) ; Tritbemins, .4!njta7« Birsaufflensts (St. GalJen, 1590). 

Lateu Books ; Alwya Scbnlx^ Divtazhes Ltl-tr. in 14ien vnd 3Stai 
JaArAundrrt (Prague, 1892) ; Kxicgk, Dtutscha £nrgeTthv.n im Mitielalter 
(Frankfurt, IS6S, 1S71) ; Freytag, Dilder aut der deutschen Perg^ngrriheii, 
u. iL (Leipzig, 1899 — imnslRtion by Mrs. Mnlcolm of an esrlier edition, 
London, 3S62); Ibe scries of j*f<»TeKrrRj>ft»en cur rfni4i*.V7J £rt:?(ur 5 >cr:S£f^£; 
edited by Stoinhaucen (Leipzig, 3699-3905), oro full of TaJnable icfbTTnstion, 
and inujlrations ; Aloys Scbnltc, Die in ibn (Ltiprig, 1904) ; 

Qotbein, Dplitische v*i«J jxiigiSse Pidksbtv^rgiingtn ror JUforwiitcn 
(Brwiftii, 1S7S) ; Catnhn’drK Modern. Si^ai-g, i. i. xt ; r. Besold, Gisthiehle 
der- dex’^sthi-n Jl'fcmalion (Berlin, 38P0) J Genfo, Hcr»« Sadts vr.d rri'f«r Zeil 
S9Q2); Jaiis?cn. Gitdu:dde desdei^hen Pcdxs, ssii tlets. Autga’xg 
dis MUieiaUers, i. (1597); Botb t. Scliteckenslein, Da^ P.ztriruzt den 
dfisifehen S0dlen (Fraibarg 1. B., no date}. 
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which alono are possible in fchia chapter. The economic 
forces at work were modified and changed in countries and 
in districts, and during decades, by local conditions. Any 
general description is liable to be qualified by numerous 
exceptions. 

Beneath the whole mediaeval system lay the idea that 
the land was the only economic basis of wealth. During 
the earlier Middle Ages this was largely true everywhere, 
and was specially so in Germany. Each little district pro- 
duced almost all that it needed for its own wants ; and the 
economic value of the town consisted in its being a cor- 
poration of artisans exchanging the fruits of their industries 
for the surplus of farm produce which the peasants brought 
to their market-place. /But the increasing trade of the 
towns, developed at first along the greater rivers, the 
arteries of the countries, gradually produced another source 
of wealth ; and this commerce made great strides after the 
Crusades had opened the Eastern markets to European 
traders. Trade, commerce, and manufactures were the life 
of the towns, and were rapidly increasing their importance>^ 

In mediffival times each town was an independent 
economic centre, and the regulation of industry and of 
trade was an exclusively municipal affair. This state of 
matters had changed in some countries before the time 
of tbe Reformation, and statesmen had begun to recognise 
the importance of a national trade, and to take steps to 
further it ; but in Germany, chiefly owing to its hopeless 
divisions, the old state of matters remained, and the 
municipalities continued to direct and control all com- 
mercial and industrial affairs. 

The towns had originally grown up under the protection 
of the Emperor, or of some great lord of the soil, or of an 
ecclesiastical prince or foundation, and the early officials 
were the representatives of these fostering powers. The 
descendants of this early official class became laaown as 
the “ patricians of the <aty, and they regarded all the 
official positions as the hereditary privileges of their class. 
The town population was thoroughly organised in associa- 
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tionB of workmen, commonly called gilds," wlncli nt- fii^t con- 
cerned themselves simply with the regulation and improve- 
ment of the industry carried on» and with the education and 
recreations of the workers. But tliese “ gilds ” soon assumed 
a political character. Tlie workmen belonging to them 
formed the fighting force needed for the independence and 
pi-otection of the city. Each “ gild " had its fighting 
organisation, its war banner, its armoury ; nnd its members 
were trained to the use of arms, and practised it in their 
hours of recreation. The "gilds” therefore began to claim 
some share in the government of the towm, and in most 
German cities, in the decades before the Reformation, the 
old aristocratic government of the " patricians " had given 
place to the more democmtic rule of the "gilds." The 
chief offices connected with the " gilds ” insensibly tended 
to become hereditary' in a few leading families, and this 
created a second “ patriciat," whose control was resented by 
the great mass of the workmen. Nurnberg was one of 
the few great German cities where the old " patricians " 
continued to rule down to the times of the Reformation. 

These " gilds ” were for the most part full of business 
energy, which showed itself in the twofold way of making 
such regulations as they believed would insure good work- 
manship, and of securing facilities for the sale of their wares. 
Ail the workmen, it was believed, were interested in the 
production of good articles, and the bad workmanship of one 
artisan was regarded as bringing discredit upon alL Hence, 
as a rule, every article was tested in private before it 
was exposed for public sale, and various puuishments were 
devised to chock the production of inferior goods, Tlius 
in Bremen every badly made pair of shoes was publicly 
destroyed at the pillory of the town. Stich i-egulations 
belonged to the private administration of the towns, and 
dhTercd in diGercnt places. Indeed, the whole mumcipa! 
government of the German cities preKsuts an endless varict y, 
due to the local history and other condifioiiB afiecting the 
biiii%ddvial towns. Wlule the production, was a mailer for 
private rogulation iu each centre of industry, diatributioTj 
6 * 
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involved the towns in -something like a common policy. 
It demanded safe means of communication between one 
town and another, between the towns and the rural dis- 
tricts, and safe outlets to foreign lands. It needed roads, 
bridges, and security of traveh The towns banded them- 
selves together, and made alliances with powerful feudal 
nobles to secure these advantages. Such was the origin 
of the great Hanseatic League, which had its beginnings 
in Flanders, spread over North Germany, included the 
Scandinavian countries, and grew to be a European power.^ 
The less known leagues among the cities of South Germany 
did equally good service, and they commonly secured 
outlets to Venice, Florence, and Genoa, by alliances with 
the peasantry in whose hands were the chief passes of the 
Alps. AH this meant an opposition between the burghers 
and the nobles — an opposition which was continuous, which 
on occasion flamed out into great wars, and which com- 
pelled the cities to maintain civic armies, composed partly 
of their citizens and partly of hired troops. It was 
reckoned that Sfcrassburg and Augsbui’g together could 
send a fighting force of 40,000 men into the field: 

The area of trade, though, according to modem ideas, 
restricted, was fairly extensive. It included all the coun- 
tries in modern Europe and the adjacent seas. The sea- 
trade was carried on in the Mediterranean and Black Seas, 
in the Baltic and North Seas, and down the western coasts 
of France and Spain. The North Sea was the great fishing 
ground, and large quantities of di'ied fish, necessary for the 
due keeping of Lent, were despatched in coasting vessels, 
and by the overland routes to the southern countries of 
Europe. Furs, skins, and corn came from Bussia and the 
northern countries. Spain, some parts of Germany, and 
above all England, were the wool-exporting countries. The 
eastern counties of England, many towns in Germany and 
France, and especially the I/jw Countries, were the centres 
of the woollen manufactures. The north of Franoe was 


^ Dacncll, GesehiehCe dcr deulschen Hanse 
(Leipzig, 1897). 
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the great flax-growing country. In Italy, at Barcelona in 
Spain, and at Lyons in France, silk \ras produced and 
■manufactured. The spices and dried fruits of the East, 
and its silks and costly brocades and feathers, came from 
the Levant to Venice, and -were carried north through the 
great passes which xjlerce the range of the Alps. 

Civic st-atesineu did their beat, by mutual bargains and 
the establishment of factories, to protect and extend trading 
facilities for their townsmen. The German merehant had 
his magnificent Fondaco dci Tedcschi in Venice, his faelories 
of the Hanseatic League in London, Bruges, Bergen, and 
even in far-oT Novgorod ; and Englishmen had also their 
factories in foreign parts, within which they could buy and 
sell in peace. 

The perils of the German merchant, in spite of all 
civic leagues, were at home rather than abroad. His country 
swarmed with Free Nobles, each of whom looked upon 
himself as a sovereign j^ower, with full right to do as he 
pleased ■within his own dominions, whether these ■were an 
extensive principality or a few hundred acres surrounding 
his castle. He could impose what tolls or customs dues 
he pleased on the merchants whose hea'vily-lQdeiL waggons 
entered his temtories. He bad customary rights n^hich 
made bad roads and the lack of bridges advantages to the 
lord of the soil. If an axle or wheel broke, if a waggon 
upset in crossing a dangerous ford, the bales thrown on 
the path or stranded on the hanks of the stream could be 
claimed by the proprietor of the land. Worse than all 
wore the j^eriis from the robbcr-lniights — men who insisted 
on their right to make private war even when that took 
the form of highway robbery, and who largely subsisted on 
the gains which came, as they aaid, from making their 
“ horses bite off the purses of travellers.” 

In spile of all these hindrances, a ciipitalist class 
gradually arose in Germany. Large profit, altogether 
apart from trade, covild be made by launuging, collecting, 
and forwarding the money coming from the nnivcrp.il 
eyatem of Indulgences. It was in this way that the 
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Fuggera of Augsburg Bvst rose to wealth. Money soon 
bred money. During the greater part of the Middle Agea 
there was no such thing as lending out money on interest, 
save among the Italian merchants of North Italy or 
among the Jews. The Church had always prohibited 
what it called usury. But Churchmen were the first to 
practise the sin they had condemned. The members of 
ecclesiastical corporations began to make useful advances, 
charging an interest of from 7 to 12 per cent. — moderate 
enough for the times. Gradually the custom spread among 
the wealthy laity, who did not confine themselves to these 
reasonable profits, and we find Sebastian Brand in-veighing 
against the " Christian Jews,” who had become worse 
oppi'esaors than the Israelite capitalists whom they copied. 

But the great alteration in social conditions, following 
change in the distribution of wo-alth, came when the age 
of geographical discovery had made a world commerce a 
possible thing. 

§ 2. Geographical Discoveries and the "beginning of a 
World Trade. 

The fifteenth century from its beginning had seen one 
geographical discovery after another. Perhaps we may 
say that the sailors of Genoa had begun the new era 
by reaching the Azores and Madeira. Then Dom 
Henrique of Portugal, Governor of Ceuta, organised 
voyages of trade and discovery down the coast of Africa,. 
Portuguese, Venetian, and Genoese captains commanded 
his vessels. From 1426, expedition after expedition was 
sent forth, and at his death in 1460 the coast of Africa 
as far as Guinea had been explored. His work was 
carried on by his countrymen. The Guinea trade in 
slaves, gold, and ivory was established as early as 1480 ; 
the Congo was reached in 1484 ; and Portuguese ships, 
under Bartholomew Diaz, rounded the Cape of Good Hope 
in 1486. During these later years a new motive had 
prompted the voyages of exploration. Tlie growth of the 
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Turlfif*?! power in t!ie cast of Europe bad dcHtroyccl the 
conmicrcial colonies and factories on the Black Sea ; tlic 
fall of Constantinoiilo had blocked the route along the 
valley of the Eaiinbe ; and Venice bad a monopoly of the 
trade with Egypt and Sjn-ia, the only remaining channels 
by wliicb the merchandise from the East reached Europe. 
Tlie great commercial problem of the times was how to 
get some hold of the direct trade with the Eist. It was 
tills that inspired Bristol skippers, familiar with Iceland, 
with the idea that by following old Norse traditions they 
might find a path by wa}' of the North Atlantic; that 
sent Columbus across the Mid-Atlantic to discover the 
Bahamas and the continent of America ; and that drove 
the more fortunate Portuguese round the Cape of Good 
Hope. Young Vasco da Gama reached the goal first, 
when, after doubling the Cape, he sailed up the eaetera 
coast of Africa, reached Mombasa, and then boldly crossed 
the Indian Ocean to Calicut^ the Indian emporium for that 
rich trade which all the European nations wore anxious to 
share. Tlie possibilities of a world commerce led to the 
creation of trading companies ; for a larger capital was 
needed than individual merchants possessed, and the 
formation of tliGse companies overshadowed, discredited, 
and finally destroyed the gild system of the mediaival 
trading cities. Ti-ade and industry beenmo capitalised to 
a degree pre^dously unknown. One great family’ of 
capitalist, the V’‘elscr, had factories in Rome, Milan, 
Genoa, and Lyons, and tapi>ed tlio rich Eastern trade by 
their houses in Antwerp, Lisbon, and Madeira. They 
even tried, unsuccessfully, to establish a German colony 
on the now continent — in Venezuela, Another, the 
Fnggers of Aug.^huig, were interest-ed in all kinds of 
trade, but especially in the mining industry. It is said 
that the mines of Thuringia, Carinthm, and the Tyrol 
^vifclnn Germany, and those of Hungary and Spain outside 
it, wore almost all in their hands. The capital of the 
fninily was estimated in 1546 at sixt.v-thrce mzUiou? of 
guidon. TJjjs increase of wealth does not seem to h.aYe 
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been confined to a few favourites of fortune. It belonged 
to the mass of the members of the great trading companies. 
Von Bezoid instances a "certain native of Augsburg” 
whose investment of 500 gulden, in a merchant company 
brought him in seven years 24,500 gulden. Merchant 
princes confronted the princes of the State and those of 
the Church, and their presence and power dislocated the 
old social relatione. The towns, the abodes of these rich 
merchants, acquired a new and powerful influence among 
the complex of national relations, until it is not too much 
to say, that if the political future of Germany was in the 
hands of the secular princes, its social condition came to 
be dominated by the burgher class. 

§ 3, Jncreosfl in WeaUh m\d luxurious Idvimg. 

Cult\ire, which bad long abandoned the cloisters, came 
to settle in the towns. We have already seen that they 
were the centres of German Humanism and of the New 
Learning. The artists of the German Kenaissance belonged 
to the towns, and their principal patrons were the wealthy 
burghers. The rich merchants displayed their civic 
patriotism in aiding to build great churches ; in erecting 
magnificent chambers of commerce, where merchandise 
could be stored, with halls for buying and selling, and 
rooms where the merchants of the town could consult 
about the interests of the civic trade ; in building 
Artushofe or assembly rooms, where the patrician burghers 
had their public dances, dinners, and other kinds of 
social entertainments ; in raising great towers for the 
honour of the town. They built magnificent private 
houses. ALneas Sylvius tells us that in Niimherg he 
saw many burgher houses that befitted longs, and that 
the King of Scotland was not as nobly housed as a 
Niirnberg burgher of the second rank. They filled these 
dwellings with gold and silver plate, and with costly 
enetian glass ; their furniture was adorned with delicate 
wood-carving ; costly tapestries, paintings, and engraviuf^ 
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decorated the walis ; and the reception-room or sliibs wag 
tiic plfico of greatest display. Tho towns in which aU 
this wealth was accumulated were neither populous nor 
powerful. They cannot be compared with the city 
republics of Italy, where the tovrn ruled over a largo 
territ-ory : tho lands belonging to the imperial cities 
of Germany were comparatively of small extent. Kor 
could they boast of the of great cities 

of the Netherlands. Ntiniberg, it is said, had a population 
of a little over 20,000 in the middle of tho fifteenth 
century. Strassburg, a somewhat smaller one. Tlie 
poprilation of Frankfurt-on-the-Main was aboiit 10,000 
in 1440.^ The number of inhabitants had probably 
inci'eased by one-half more in the decades immediately 
preceding the Reformation, But all the gi-eat tovms, 
with their elaborate fortifications, handsome buildings, and 
massive towers, had a very imposing a}>pcarancc in the 
beginning of the sLxteenth century. 

There was, however, another side to all this. There was 
very little personal "comfort" and very little personal 
refinement among the rich b\irghers and nobles of Germany 
■ — much less than among the corresponding classes in Italy, 
the Nolhcrlauds, and Franco. The towns were badly 
drmned, if drained at all ; tho etreots were seldom xxived, 
and mud and filth nccxtmulatod in almost indescnbable 
ways the garbage was thrown out of the windows ; and 
troops of swine were the ordinary Bcavcngcrs, The increasQ 
of wealth showed itself chiefly in all Icinds of sensual living. 
Preachers, economists, and satii'ists denounco the hixiiry 
and immodesty of the dress botli of men and women, the 
gluttony and t!io drinlrfng habits of the ricli burghers and 
of the nobility of Germany. 'VV'c learn from Hans von 
Schweinichoii tbul noblemen prided thcmscives on having 
men amoug their retainers who could drink ail rivals 

* The*^ figuTcs tare takw from Dr. F. von Bototd {Giscnic?.!'’ </«:*■ 
li^'/onnaiicr.^ Berlin, iSpe, |». SO). Wl.ti! the Ktrfr-t. Awe. 
eays that <inring a -viMtation of th'^ plij-ue lO.OPO jierscns di«3 
ID Ntirntcig alone, tlio territcry as veil ss tlio city must h& include^!. 
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beneath the table, and that noble personages seldom met 
without such a drinking contest.^ The wealthy, learned, 
and artistic city of Kiirnberg possessed a public waggon, 
which every night was led through the streets to pick up 
and convey to their homes drunken burghers found lying 
in the filth of the streets. The Chronicle of the Zimmer 
Family relates that at the castle of Count Andrew of Son- 
nenberg, at the conclusion of a carnival dance and after the 
usual “ sleeping drink ” had been served round, one of the 
company went to the kennels and carried to the ball-room 
buckets of scraps and slops gathered to feed the hounds, 
and that the lords and ladies amused themselves by flinging 
the contents at each other, “ to the great detriment,” the 
chronicler adds, " of their clothes and of the room.” " A like 
licence pervaded the relations between men and women, of 
which it will perhaps suffice to say that the public baths, 
where, be it noted, the bathing was often promiscuous, were 
such that they served Albert Diirer and other contemporary 
painters the purpose of a life school ” to make drawings 
of the nude.* The conversation and behaviour of the nobles 
and wealthy burghers of Germany in the decades before the 
Reformation displayed a coarseness which would now be 
held to disgrace the lowest classes of the population in any 
country.^ 

The gradual capitalising of industry had been sapping 
the old “ gild ” organisation within the cities ; the extension 
of commerce, and especially the shifting of the centre of ex- 
ternal trade from "Venice to Antwerp, in conseq[uence of the 
discovery of the new route to the Eastern markets, and 

^ Sans von Schwcinicitcn, i. 185. 

’ Zimmerisdie Clironik, ii. 68, 69, 

® Eplirussi, Lcs Bains dcs Femmes d' Albert Dnrcr (Nliruberg, no date). 

^ It has recently become a fasbion among some Anglican and Kouiau 
Catbolic writers to dwell on the "eoarsenes ’* of Luther displayed in his 
writings. One is tempted to ask whether these writers hare ever read the 
Zimmer Ohronicle, if they know anything about the Fastnadilspicle in the 
beginning of the sixteenth centoiy, of the RoUmagen, of Thomas Jilumer 
end Bchel, Humanists ; abore all, if they have ever heard of the parable of 
the mote and the beam 1 
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above all, the growth of the great nierchnnt conipanscs. 
whoso world-trade required enormous capital, overshadowed 
the “ gilds ” and destroyed their influcuce. The rise and 
power of this capUalisfc order severed the poor from the 
rich, and created, in a seuBO unknown before, a proletariat 
class within the cities, which was liable to be swollen by 
the influx of discontented and ruined peasants from the 
country districts. The corruption of morals, which reached 
its height in the city life of the first quarter of the six- 
teenth century, intensified the growing hatred between 
the rich burgher and the poor workman. The ostentatious 
display of burgher wealth heightened tlie natural antipathy 
between merchant and noble. Tlic universal hatred of the 
merchant class is a pronounced feature of the times. “ Tliey 
increase prices, make hunger, and slay the poor foU^,” was 
a common saying. Jfen like Ulrich von Hutten were 
prepared to justify the robber-knights because they attacked 
the merchants, who, ho said, wore ruining Germany. \'et 
the merchant class increased and flourished, and with them, 
the towns which they inhabited. 

§ 4 The OondUio7i of the Peasantr^f. 

The condition of the peasantry in Germany ha.s also to 
IjQ described. Tlie foUc who })raclisQ husbandry usually 
form the most stable element in any community, hut they 
could nob avoid being touched by' the economic movemouts 
of the time. The seeds of revolution had long been 
sown among the Gciman peasantry, and peasant risings 
had taken place in diflerent districts of soufcli-ccutral 
Europe from the middle of the fouilecnth down to the 
opening years of the sixteenth centuries. It is difficult 
to descril}e accurately the state of these German 
peasants. Tlie social condition of the nobles and tlie 
burghers has had many an historian, and their modes 
of life have loft ahuudnnt traces in literature and archceo- 
logy ; bub peasant houses and implements soon perished, 
and the chronicles seldom refer to the world to which tho 
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" land-folk ” belonged, save when some local peasant rising 
or the tragedy of the Peasants* War thrust them into 
history. Our main difficulty, however, does not arise so 
much from lack of descriptive material — ^for that can be 
found when diligently sought for — as from the varying, 
almost contradictory statements that are made. Some 
contemporary writers condescend to describe the peasant 
class. A large number of collections of WehiMlmer, the 
consnetndinary laws which regulated the life of the village 
communities, have been recovered and carefully edited j ? 
folk-songs preserve the old life and usages ; many of the 
FastnacMspiele or rude carnival dramas deal with peasant 
scenes ; and Albert Diirer and other artists of the times 
have sketched over and over again the peasant, his house 
and cot-yard, his village and his daily lifa We can, in 
part, reconstruct the old peasant life and its surronn dings. 
Only it must be remembered that the life varied not only 
in difihrent parts of G-ermany, but in the same districts and 
decades tmder different rural proprietors ; for the peasant 
was so dependent on his over-lord that the character of 
the proprietor counted for much in the condition of the 
people. 

The village artisan did nob exist. The peasants lived by 
themselves apart from all other classes of the population. 
That is the universal statement. They carried the produce 
of their land and their live-stock to the nearest town, sold 
it in the market-place, and bought there what they needed 
for their life and work. 

They dwelt in. villages fortified after a fashion ; for the 
group of houses was surrounded sometimes by a wall, but 
usually by a stout fence, made with strong stakes and 
interleaved branches. This vias entered by a gate that 
could be locked. Outside the fence, circling the whole was 

^ most complete collection of tiio TFeisthumer is in seven volnmes. 
"Volnaes i.— iv. edited by J. Grimm, and Toloines t.— vii. edited by E. 
Sclirocder, Gottingeo, 1840-1842. 1866, 1869, 1878. Important ertracts 
are given by Alwin Schnltz in his Deuischa Zchen im U tmd 15 Jahr- 
hu'ndcTt, Vienna, 1892, pp. 145-178 (Grosso Ansgabe). 
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a deep ditcli crossed by a “falling door” or drawbridge. 
Within the fence among tho houses there w’as usually a 
sniall church, a public-house, a hoirse or room (SjncJfimis) 
where the village council ixiefc and whore juslico was dis- 
pensed. In front stood a strong wooden stake, to which 
criminals were tied for punishment, and near it always the 
stocks, sometimes a gallows, and more rarely the pole and 
wheel for the barbarous mediojval punisbmeut “ breaking 
on the wheel.” 

The houses were wooden frames filled in with sun- 
dried bricks, and were thatched with straw ; the chimneys 
were of wood protected with clay. Tlie cattle, fuel, fodder, 
and family were sheltered under the one large roof. Tlie 
timber for building and repaii-s was got from the forest 
under regulations set down in the Weisihil'iner, and the 
peasants had leave to collect the fallen branches for fire- 
wood, tho women gathering and carrying, and the men 
cutting and stacking under tho eaves. All breaches of 
the forest laws were severely punished (in some of the 
TFeisthilmer tho foiling of a tree without leave was pun- 
ished by beheading) ; so was the moving of landmarks ; for 
wood and soil wore precious. 

Most houses had a small fenced garden attached, in 
which were grown cabbages, greens, and lettuce ; small onions 
(cibblle, ScotiicS ayboes), parsley, and peas ; pO})pies, garlic, 
and hemp ; apples, plums, and, in South Germany, grapes ; 
ns well as other things whose mediroval German names are 
not translatable by me. Wooden beehives wore placed in 
the garden, and a pigeon-house usually stood in the yard. 

Tiie scanty underclothing of the peasants was of wool 
and the outer dress of linen — the men's, girt with o. belt 
from winch hung a swoni, for tlioy always wont armed. 
Their furniture consisted of a tabic, several three-legged 
stools, and one or two ch^ts. Kudo cooking utensils hung 
on the walls, and dried pork, fruits, and Kiskcts of grain 
on the rafters. Tho drinking-cups wore of coarse clay; 
and wo find regulations that the table-cloth or covering 
ought to be washed at least once a year ! Tlieir onlinary 
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food was “ some poor bread, oatmeal porridge, and coobed 
vegetables ; and their drink, water and whey.” The live- 
stock included horses, cows, goats, sheep, pigs, and hens.^ 
The villagers elected from among themselves four men, 
the Bauzrn.'m.e.i&tcr, who ■wei*e the Fathers of the community. 
Tliey were the arbiters in disputes, settled quarrels, 
and arranged for an equitable distribution of the various 
feudal assessments and services. They had no judicial or 
administrative powers ; these belonged to the over-lord, 
or a representative appointed by him. This official sat 
in the justice room, heard cases, issued sentences, and 
exercised all the mediasval powers of "pit and gallows.” 
The whole list of medifeval punishments, ludicrous and 
gruesome, were at his command. It was he who ordered 
the scolding wife to be carried round the church three 
times while her neighbours jeered ; who set the unfortunate 
charcoal-burner, who had transgressed some forest law, into 
the stocks, with his bare feet exposed to a slow fire till 
his soles were thoroughly burnt ; who beheaded men who 
cub down trees, and ordered mui*derers to be broken on the 
wheel. He saw that the rents, paid in kind, were duly 
gathered- He directed the forced services of ploughing, 
sowing, and harvesting the over-lord’s fields, what wood 
was to be hewn for the castle, what ditches dug, and what 
roads repaired. He saw that the peasants drank no wine 

* In the interesting collection of medi?eral songs, of date 1470 or 1471, 
Liederbuch der Clara Hatzlcrin (QucJIiuburg and Leipzig, 1840), No. 67 
(p. 259), entitled Von Mair Beizen, describes a peasant wedding, and tolls 
ns wbat each of the pair contributed to tbe plenishing. ’* The bridegrooni, 
Betze or Bartholomew Mair, gare to his bride an acre {JiicIiarC) of land well 
sown with Has, eight bushels of oats, two sheep, a cook and fourteen hens, 
and a small snm of money {funff pfunt pfenning) ; while Metre Nodung, the 
bride, brought to the common stock two wooden beeliives, a mare, a goat, 
a calf, a dun cow, and a young pig. It is perhaps worth remarking that, 
according to the almost uuiTersal custom in mediceval Germany, and in 
spite of ecclesiastical commands and threats, the actual marriage ceremony 
consisted in the father of the bride demanding from the young people whether 
they took each other for man and wife, and in their promising themselres 
to each other before witnesses. It was not until the morning after the 
mamage had been consummated that the wedded pair went to church to get 
the priest’s blessing on a marriage that had taken place. 
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bufc wbat; came from the proprietor’s vineyards, and tliafc 
they drank it in sufficient quantity ; that they ground their 
grain at the proprietor’s mill, and fired their bread at the 
estato hakehouse. He exacted the two most %Tiluahle of 
the moveable goods of a dead peasant — the hated “ death- 
tax.” There was no end to his powers. Of conise, accord- 
ing to the WcistJiiimer, these powers were to be exercised 
in GiisiQinary ways j and in some jiavts of Germany the 
indefinite "forced services” had been commuted to twelve 
days’ service in the year, and in others to the payment of 
a fixed rate in lieu of servica 

This description of the i)CQsant life baa been taken 
entirely from the Wdsthiimer^ and, for reasons to be seen 
immediately, it perhaps represents rather a “ golden past ” 
than tho actual state of mnttem at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century. It shows the peasants in a state 
of md© plenty, but for the endless exactions of their lords 
and the continual robberies to which they were exposed from 
bauds of sturdy rogues which swarmed through the country, 
and from companies of soldier's, who thought nothing of 
carrying off the peasant’s cows, slajiug bis swine, maltreat- 
ing bis womenkind, and oven firing his house. 

The peasants had their diversions, not always too 
seemly. On the days of Church festivals, and they were 
numerous, the peasantry went to church and heard Mass 
in the morning, talked over the ■^'iiIagc business under tbe 
lime-trees, or in some open space near the village, and 
spent the afternoon in such amusements as they lilvcd 
best — eating and drinking at tbo public-house, and dancing 
on the village green. In one of his least known poems, 
Hans Sacha describes the scene — the girls and the pipers 
waiting at the dancing-placo, and tbo men and Inds in tbe 
public-hoiiSQ eating calf’s bead, tripo, liver, black puddings, 
and roast pork, and drinking whey and tho sour country 
wine, until eomo sank under the benches ; and there was 
such a jostling, scrtd-ching, ehoving, bawling, and singing, 
that not a word could ho heaid. Thou thine young men 
came to the dancing-place, his sweetheart h.ad a garland 
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food was " some poor bread, oatmeal porridge, and cooked 
vegetables ; and their drink, water and whey.” The live- 
stock included horses, cows, goats, sheep, pigs, and hens.^ 

The villagers elected from among themselves four men, 
the BaiicmmeistQri who were the Fathers of the community. 
Tliey were the arbiters in disputes, settled quarrels, 
and arranged for an equitable distribution of the various 
feudal assessments and ser^dees. They had no judicial or 
administrative powers ; these belonged to the over-lord, 
or a representative appointed by him. This official sat 
in the justice room, heard cases, issued sentences, and 
exercised all the medieval powers of “pit and gallows.” 
The whole list of mediaeval punishments, ludicrous and 
gruesome, were at his command. It was he who ordered 
the scolding wife to be carried round the church three 
times while her neighbours jeered ; who set the unfortunate 
oharcoal-humer, who had transgressed some forest law, into 
the stocks, with his bare feet exposed to a slow fire till 
his soles were thoroughly burnt ; who beheaded men who 
cut down trees, and ordered murderers to be broken on the 
wheel. He saw that the rents, paid in land, were duly 
gathered. He directed the forced services of ploughing, 
sowing, and harvesting the over-lord’s fields, what wood 
was to be hewn for the castle, what ditches dug, and what 
roads repaired. He saw that the peasants drank no wine 

^ In the interesting collection of medieval songs, of date 1470 or 1471, 
lAcdtTbu4h der Clara BStiJerin (Quedliuliurg and Leipzig, 1S40), No. 6“ 
(p. 2D9), entitled Fon Bair Belzen, describes a peasant ■wedding, and tells 
us what each of the pair contributed to the “plenishing.” The bridegroom, 
Betze or Bartholomew Hair, gave to his bride an acre (JiicharC) of land well 
so'wn with flax, eight bushels of oats, two sheep, a cock and fourteen bens, 
and a small sum of money {fiinff j>funt penning') ; while Metze Nodung, the 
bride, brought to the common stock two wooden beehives, a mare, a goat, 
a calf, a dnn cow, and a young jng. It is perhaps worth remarking that, 
according to the almost universal custom in medieval Germany, and in 
spite of CMlcsiastical commands and threats, the actual marriage ceremony 
consisted in the father of the bride demanding from the young people whether 
t ey took each other for man and wife, and in their promising themselves 
to each other before witnesses. It was not until the morain-r after the 
mamago had been consummated that the wedded pair went to church to get 
the pnest a blessing on a marriage that had taken place. 
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but what came from the proprietor’s vineyards, and fcliat 
they dranlc it in sufficient qnantifcj' ; that tiiey giotind their 
grain at the proprietor’s mill, and fired their bread at the 
estate balvchouse. He exacted the two most valuable of 
the moveable goods of a dead jMsasaut — the hated " death- 
tax." There was no end to his powers. Of course, accord- 
ing to the Wcisihiiimrt these powers were to be exercised 
in customary ways; and in some jm'ts of Germany the 
indefinite “ forced services ” had been commuted to twelve 
days’ service in the year, and in others to the payment of 
a fixed rate in lieu of sendee. 

This description of the peasant life has been tahen 
entirely from the Weistliiimcr, and, for reasons to be seen 
immediately, it perhaps represents rather a "golden past” 
than the actual state of mattcre at the beginning of the 
Bixteonth century. It shows the peasants living in a state 
of rude plenty, but for the endless exactions of their lords 
and the continual robberies to which they were exposed froui 
bands of sturdy rogues which swarmed through the countiy, 
and from companies of soldiers, who thought nothing of 
carrying off the peasant’s cows, slaying his swine, maltreat- 
ing bis womculdnd, and even firing bis house. 

The peasants had their diversions, not always too 
seemly. On the days of Church festivals, and they were 
numerous, the peasantry went to church and heard JIass 
in the morning, talked over tlie villngo business under the 
lime-trees, or in some open space near the village, and 
spent the afternoon in such arausemonts as they liked 
best — eating and drinking at the public-houso, and dancing 
on the village green. In one of iris least known poems, 
Hans Sachs describes the scene — tho girls and the pipers 
waiting at the dancing-place, and the men and lads in the 
public-house eating calf's bead, tripe, liver, black puddings, 
and roast pork, and drinking whey and the sour country 
wine, until some sank under the benches ; and there was 
such a jostling, scotching, shoving, b.wvlmg, and singing, 
that not n word could he licawl, 'Then Uiree young men 
camo to tbo dancing-place, his sweethean had a g-arland 
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ready for one of them, and the dancing began ; other 
couples joined, and at last sixteen pairs of feet were in 
motion. Bough jests, gestures, and caresses went round. 

“Nach. dem der Messner von Hirschau, 

Der tanzet mit des Pfarrhans Prau 
Von Budenheim, die hat er lieb, 

Viel Scherzens am Tanz mit ibr trieb.” 

The men whirled their partnera off their feet and spun 
them round and round, or seized them by the waist and 
tossed them as high as they could ; while they themselves 
leaped and threw out their feet in such reckless ways that 
Hans Sachs thought they would all fall down. 

The winter amusements gathered round the spinning 
house. For it was the custom in most German villages 
for the young women to resort to a large room in the mill, 
or to the village tavern, or to a neighbour’s house, with 
their wool and flax, their distaffs and spindles, some of 
them old heirlooms and richly ornamented, to spin all 
evening. The lads came also to pick the fluff off the 
lasses’ dresses, they said ; to hold the small beaker of 
water into which they dipped their fingers as they span ; 
and to cheer the spinsters with songs and reoitatioaa. 
After work came the dancing. On festival evenings, and 
eapecially at carnival times, the lads treated their sweet- 
hearts to a late supper and a dance ; and escorted them 
home, carrying their distaffs and spindles.^ All the old 
German love folk-songs are full of allusions to this peasant 
courtship, and it is not too much to say that from the 
singing in the spinning house have come most of the 
oldest foUc-songs. 

These descriptions apply to the German peasants of 
Central and South Germany. In the north and north-east, 
the agricultural population, which was for the most part 
of Slavonic descent, had been reduced by their con- 
querors to a serfdom which had no parallel in the more 
favoured districts. 

’ Barack, Zcitgchri/L far dtutsche OuZlurgeschichte, iv. (18B9) 36 ff. 
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§ 5. Hartier Social IlivoUs, 

Ifc "svas among the pea^mts of German descent that 
jhere had been risings, Buecesshil and nnsuccossful, for 
more than a century. The tr.ain for revolution had been 
laid not where eerfdora was at its worst, but where there 
was ease enough in life to allow men to thinh, and where 
freedom was nearest in sight. It may be well to refer to 
the earlier peasant revolts, before attempting to investigate 
the causes of that permanent xiurest which was abundantly 
evident at the bcginnhig of the sixteenth century. 

The first great successful peasant rebellion was the 
fight for freedom made by the people of the four forest 
cantons in Switzerland, The weapons with which they 
overthrew the chivalry of Europe, nide pikes made fay 
tying their scythes to their alpenstocks, may still be seen 
in the historical muaeuma of Basel and Constance. They 
proved that man for man the peasant was as good as the 
noble. The free peasant soldier had come into being. These 
free peasants did not really secede from the Empire tUl 
1499, and were formally connected with it till 1648. The 
Emperor was still their over-lord. But they were his free 
pG<asants, able to form leagues for their mutual defence 
and for the protection of their rights. Other cantons and 
some neighbouring cities joined them, and the Sxviss Con- 
federacy, with its flag, a white cross on a red groimd, and 
its motto, “ Each for .all and all for each," beaune a new 
nation inExunpe. During the next century (1424—1471) 
the peasants of the Rheatian Alps also won their freetlom, 
and formed a confederacy similor to the Sxviss, though 
sGp.arate from ih It was called the Graulund. 

Tiio example of those peasant republics, sti'ong in the 
protection which their mountains gave them, fired the 
imagination o! the German pcasantay of t)ie south and the 
south-west of the Empire, and the leaders of lost popular 
causes found a refuge in the Alpine vallev'n while they 
mediiated on fiesh schemes to emancipate their followers. 
We have cviiience of the popularity of the Siviss in the 
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towns and country districts of Germany all through the 
fiiteentli and into the sixteenth century.^ 

But while the social tumults and popular uprisinos 
“e a feature of the close of the 
Middle Ages, are usually and rightly enough called peasant 
insurrectiona, the name tends to obscure their real char- 
acter. They were rather the revolts of the poor against 
the rich, of debtors against creditors, of men who had 
scanty legal rights or none at all against those who bad 
the protection of the existing laws, and they were joined 
by tte poor of the towns as well as by the peasantry 
of the country districts. The peasants generally began 
the revolt and the townsmen followed; but this was 
not always the case Sometimes the mob of the cities 
rose first and the peasants joined afterwards. In many 
cases, too the poorer nobles were in secret or open sym- 
pathy with the insurrectionary movement. On more than 

head'“°°^r“ and fought at their 

the Rrth omon of poor nobles and peasants had made 
the Bohemian revolt successful. 

fourtll^r'' ‘'®“«“>‘>ered that from the end of the 

how!vtf of the sixteenth, 

however varied the cries and watchwords of the insurgents 

ftS "“‘o detestation of the priests 

Jews ^ 1 ' ‘he way in which 

coZon H oontiunally linked together in one 

arST molT Z ‘^at the hatred 

tortL Z T pmssura of clerical ex- 

Seat and Zh"”;?!. of irreligicn. The tithes, 

a galUng burden™ “ The™'*™ '™'® 

“have then- tenth part ofTlTtte ™ 
grass, wood, colts lambs v j ’ “o“dows, pasture, 

besides the tenth’ part of / ' ohiokeua. Over and 

doney. wax. and bX“‘" 

narrowly after theii prZZSi’ Jf’ “ 

.T, , ^ Fioncs that the poor wife must bo 

Berlin. 1855 -’i6S0)*''bL*i,;^^^''^“^“^“*. n. i. p. S09 IT. (5 vols., 
<»».«. uml Fd„ PiM,r (Leipeic, 1870), p. 7.1 
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countable to them for c%'ery tenth egg, or else ebe golteth 
not her rights at Eastei', and shall be taken as a heretic." 
As matter of fact, many of these tithes^ extorted in the 
name of the Church, did not go into the pockets of the 
clergy at all, but were seized by the feudal superior and 
went to increase his revenues. Popular feeling, however, 
seldom discriminates, and feudal and clerical dues were 
regarded as belonging to one system of intolerable oppres- 
sion. Besides, the rapacity of Churchmen went far beyond 
the exaction of the tithes. " I see," said a Spaniard, 
“ that we can scarcely get anything from Christ's ministers 
but for money ; at hoptiem money, at bishoping money, 
at marriage money, for confession money — no, not extreme 
unction without money 1 They will ring no bells without 
money, no burial in the church without money ; so that it 
seometh that Paradise is shut up from them that have no 
money. Tlie rich is buried in the church, the poor in the 
churchyard. The rich man may marry with bis nearest 
Idn, but the poor not so, albeit he be ready to die for love 
of her. The rich may eat flesh in Lent, but the poor may 
not, albeit fish perhaps be much dearer. The rich man 
may readily get largo Indulgences, but the poor none, 
because he wantoth money to pay for them." ^ 

In spite of this hatred of the priests, it will be found 
that almost every insurrectionary movement was im- 
pregnated by some sentiment of enthusiastic religion, witli 
Nvhich was blended some confused di'eam that the kingdom 
of God might be set up on earth, if only the priesis were 
driven out of the land. Tins religious element di’cw some 
of its strength from the Lollard movement in England and 
from the Taborite in Bohemia, but after 1476 it had a dis- 
tinotly Gorman character. Its connection with what may 
almost be called the epidemic of pilgrimages, the strongly 
increased veneration for the Blessed Virgin, and the in- 
junctions laid upon the confederates in some of the 
rovolutionary movemenls to repeat bo many PaUr 2ves(frs 

' Thfv; quotJttions have 1jce» taltcn from Soetoljm. The Era r/ the I'n}. 
Ui'ani Efvotiition, jip. 57, 5S (rK>3idon, JSrCJ, 

r 
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and Arc Marias, seem to lead to the conclusion that much 
of that revival of an enthusiastic and superstitious religion 
which marked the last half of the fifteenth century may be 
regarded as an attempt to create a popular religion apart 
from priests and clergy of all 

One of the earliest of these popular uprisings occui*red 
at Gotha in 1391, when the peasantry of the neighbour- 
hood and many of the burghers of the town rose against 
the exactions of the Jews, and demanded their expulsion. 
It was an insui’rection of debtors against usurers, and was 
in the end put down by the majority of the citizens. From 
this date onwards to 1470 similar risings took place in 
many parts of Germany, prompted by the same or like 
causes — the exactions of Jews, priests, or nobles. The 
years 1431—1432 saw a great Hussite propaganda carried 
on all over Eui’ope. Countries were flooded with Hiissite 
proclamations, and traversed by Hussite emissaries. Paul 
Crawar was sent to Scotland, and others like him to Spain, 
to the Netherlands, and to East Prussia. They taught 
among other things that the Old Testament ' law about 
tithes had no place within the Christian Church, and that 
Christian tithes were originally free-will offerings, — a state- 
ment peculiarly acceptable to the German peasantry. All 
Geimany had learnt by this time how Bohemian peasants, 
trained and led by men belonging to the lesser nobility, 
had routed in two memorable campaigns the imperial 
armies led by the Emperor himself, and how they bad 
begim even to invade Germany. The chroniclers speak of 
the anxiety of the governing classes, civic and rural, when 
they recognised the strength of the feelings excited by this 
propaganda. The Hussite doctrine of tithes appears here- 
after in most of the peasant programmes. 

A still more powerful impulse to revolts was ^%'en by 
the tragic fate of Charles the Bold of Burgundy. Charles 
was the ideal feudal autocrat. He was looked ixp to and 
imitated by the feudal princes of Germany in the fifteenth 
as was Louis xiT. by their descendants in the end of the 
Beveuteentb century. The common people regarded him as 
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thtj fcyjnofil feudal tyrant, and the hateful impression -^bieh 
his aiToganee, bis vindictiveness, and bis oppiession of the 
poor made upon them comes out m the folk-^ongs of the 
period : 

“ Er pcliazt rich kliiiig AlcxAtider gleich ; 

Er A7olt bezvringen alio Reich, 

Das wante Got in kurzer stund.” 

He even came bo be considered by fcbom as one of the 
Anticbrisls who -^erc to apjjcar, and for ycai'S after liis 
death at Nancy (1477) many believed that he was alive, 
expiating his sins on a prolonged pilgrimage. 

When this great potentate, who was believed to have 
boasted febat there were three rulers — God in heaven, 
Lucifer iu bell, and himself on earth- — was defeated at 
Gmnaon, routed at Morat, routed and shun at Nancy, and 
that by Swiss peasants, the exultation was intmense, and it 
was boUeved that the peasantry might inherit the cavbb.^ 

§ 6. The rcliffunts Socialism of Hans liohm. 

Diiring the last years of this memorable Burgundian 
war n strange movcinenl arose in the very centre of 
Germany, within the district which maybe roughly defined 
ns the triangle whoso points were the towns of .A^chafTeu- 
burg, IVurzbttig, and Orailsheim, in the secluded valleys of 
the Spessart and the Taubeigrund. A yonng man, Haus 
Bdhni (Bbheim, Bdbaiui), belonging to tho very lowest 
class of society, below the peasant, who waudered from 
one conntiy festival or ebureb ale to another, and played 
on the small drum or on the dudclsack (rude bagpiijcs), or 

’ Litfeiicron, Die ArVons4’’.<*n \~6lfiHn3tr DfnUxh"r' r<rn ’ 

Z>i> ?K*/i <c>.hx<hn<eu Jnhxhuwdcrl, ii. No. 1 15 (Leipzig, 16tir»-lfcGi>) ; cf. st*-a 
IJil, 132, 1U3, ]y<5, 137, 13S-147. Kenrud SloUo, pastor nt Erfurt, eo]l«-ctc<l 
nil Ujc ifiromation lie oould from “priests, cleric.*i1 ami lar iluJrnls, zD‘'t- 
chslits, luirgltcrs. pilgrim^ knights at-d o'.htr good jtooplc,” nrd 

ttove it nli into ,i Thi rtrffia'* Ckro^icU ivhirij forms the SSrcl Toliinio of the 
l»i( lioiJ ek‘ des iketnriseJ-ev, J^'ereint in It reilccts the opiiuansof 

the time tilrno^t. a-? fsUhfuhyas the folk-'scngs do. aud couliiui' ti.fcAhore 
ipioUri paying of Charles ; eC pjr, 01 ft. 
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sang songs for the dancers, was suddenly awakened to a 
sense of spiritual things by the discourse of a wandering 
Franciscan. He was utterly uneducated. He did nob 
even know the Creed. He had visions of the Blessed 
Virgin, who appeared to him in the guise of a lady dressed 
in white, called him to be a preacher, and promised him 
further revelations, which he received from time to time. 
Hih home was the village of Helmstadt in the Tauber 
valley ; and the most sacred spot he knew was a chapel 
dedicated to the Virgin at the small village of I^iklashausen 
on the Tauber. The chapel had been granted an indulg- 
ence, and was the scene of small pilgrimages. Hans Bohm 
appeared suddenly on the Sunday in Mid-Lent (March 
24th> 1476), solemnly burnt bis rude drum and bagpipes 
before the crowd of people, and declared that he had 
hitherto ministered to the sins and vanities of the villagers, 
but that henceforth he was going to be a preacher of grace. 
He had been a lad of blameless life, and his character 
gave force to his words. He related his visions, and the 
people believed him. It was a period when an epidemic of 
pi^image was sweeping over Europe, and the pilgrims 
spread the news of the prophet far and wide. Crowds 
came to hear him from the neighbouring valleys. His 
fame spread to more distant parts, and chroniclers declare 
that on some days he preached to audiences of from twenty 
to thirty thousand persons. Hir pulpit was a barrel set on 
end, or the window of a farmhouse, or the branch of a tree. 
He assured his hearers that the holiest spot on earth, holier 
by far tban Borne, was tbe ehapel of Our I/ady at Hiklas- 
hausen, and that true religion consisted in doing honour 
to the Blessed Virgin. He denounced all priests in un- 
measured terms ; they were worse than Jews ; they might 
be converted for a while, but aa soon as they went back 
among their fellows they were sure to become backsliders. 
He railed against the Emperor : he was a miscreant, who 
^be whole idle crew of princes, over-lords, tax- 
gatherers, and other oppressors of the poor. He scoffed at 
the Pope. He denied the existence of Purgatory ; good 
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men went directly to heaven and bad men went to hell. 
The day was coming, he declared, when every prince, oven 
tlis Emperor himself, must work for his day^s wages like nil 
poor people. He asserted that taxes of all kinds were evil, 
and should not be paid ; that fish, game, and meadow lands 
were common property ; that all men were brethren, and 
should share alike, When his sermon was finished the 
crowd of devotees knelt round the “ holy youth," and he, 
blessing them, pardoned their sins in God’s name. Then 
the crowd surged roimd him, tearing at his clothes to got 
some scrap of cloth to take home and worship as a relic; 
and the Hiklashausen chapel became rich with the ofler- 
ings of the thousands of pilgrims. 

Tbo authorities, lay and clerical, paid little attention 
to him at first. Some princes and some cities (Kiirnberg, 
for example) prohibited their subjects from going to Hilc- 
lasha\isen ; but the prophet was left untouched. He 
came to believe that his words ought to be translated into 
actions. One Sunday lie asked his followers to meet him 
on the next Sunday, bringing fcbeir swords and lca\'ing their 
wives and childi-en at home. Tlie Bishop of WTitzburg, 
hearing this, sent a troop of thirty-fom* horsemen, who 
seized the prophet, flung him on a horse, and carried him 
away to the bishop's fortress of Frauenberg near "Wurzburg. 
His followers bad permitted his capture, and seemed dazed 
by it. In a day or two they recovered their courage, and, 
exhorted by an old peasant who had received a vision, 
and headed by four Franconian knight-s, they marched 
agfiijiat Fraueubeig and surrounded it. They expected its 
walls to fall like those of Jericho; when tliey were dis- 
appointed they lingered for some days, and then gradually 
dispersed. Hans himself, after examination, was condemned 
to bo burnt as a heretic. He died singing a folk-hymn in 
praise of tho Blessed Virgin. 

His death did not end the faith of bis followers. In 
felJtte of Bovoro prohibitions, the ptlgriinnges went on and 
tho gifts accumulated. A neighbouring knight, sacked the 
chapel and carried away the treasure, whicti be was forced 
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to share with his ueighbours. Still the pilgrimages con 
tinned, until at last the ecclesiastical authorities removed 
the priest and tore down the building, hoping thereby to 
destroy the movement. 

The memory of Hans Bblim lived among the common 
people, peasants and artisans ; for the lowei’ classes of 
Wiirzburg and the neighbouring towns had been followers 
of the movement. A religious social movement, piu'ely 
German, had come into being, and was not destined to die 
soon. The effects of Hans Bdhm’s teaching appear in 
almost all subsequent peasant and artisan revolts.^ Even 
Sebastian Brand takes the Nildashausen pilgrims as his 
type of those enthusiasts who are not contented with the 
revelations of the Old and New Testaments, but must seek 
a special prophet of their own : 

“ ilan wei«i doch aus der Sclirift so viel, 

Aua altem und aus neuem Buiide, 

Es braucht nicbt wieder neuer Kunda. 

Dennoch walUabrteu eie zur EUatisen 
Bes Sackpfeifers von Nicklasbausen.”* 

And the Nildashausen pilgrimage was preserved in the 
memoi’ies of the people by a lengthy folk-song which Lili- 
euoron has printed in liis collection.^ 

Erom this time onwards there was always some tinge 
of religious enthusiasm in the social revolts, where peasant 
and poor burgher stood shoulder to shoulder against the 
ruling powers in coiintry and in town. 

The peasants within the lands of the Abbot of Kempten, 
north-east of the Lake of Constance, had for two genera- 
tions protested against the way in which the authorities 

* The best account of this movement is to be found in an article con- 
tributed to tbe Arehiv das historisiAen Vereitis von UntCTfranJcen und 
Ascliaffcnburg, siv. iii. 1 , where Hans Bohm’s sayings have been carefully 
collected. Pastor Konrad Stolle’s Gkrmiiele, published in the library of 
toe Stuttgart Literary Sodoty (BmitOJuk des literarisdien yercins in 
Slu^ari, xxMii.), is also valuable. A list of antboritiDs may also be fonnd 
in mimann's Be/ormers he/ora the Beformatvm (Eng. trans.), i. 377 ff. 

- ^^arrenschiffy c. ad. 1. 14-18, 

» Z>ic hxsiorUaxen. Volksheder der Deuiacftcii vom IS his 16 Jadirhitiidert, 
' 1 . No. 148. 
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were treatiog ttcm (1420—1490). They rose in open 
revolb in 1491—14 92. Ifc was a purely ngi-arian rising 
to T3egm with, caused hy demands made on them by their 
over-lord not. sanctioned by the old customs e.vproFscd in 
the WcUthilvieri but the lower classes of the town of 
Ketnpteu made common cause with the insurgents. Yet 
tiiere arc distinct traces of impregnation with I'eligions 
enthuaiaam not unlike that which inspired the Hans Bohm 
movement. TJie rising was crushed, niid lUo Jeadei's wlio 
escaped took refuge in Switr.crlaud. 

§ V. Jiundsc?tuh J^evoits. 

In the widespread social revolt whicli broke out in 
Elsass in 1493, tljo peasants were supported by the towns ; 
demands were made for the abolition of the imperial and 
the ocolcsiastical courts of justice, for the reduction of 
ecclesiastical property, for the laundering of Jews who 
had been fattening upon usury, and for the curbing of the 
power of the priests. The Germans had a proverb, "TJie 
poor man must tie Ids shoes with efcnng,” and the “ tied 
slioc ” (BundseJiiih), tlie poor man's shoe, became the emblem 
of this and subsequei^t social revolts, while their motto was, 
" Only what is just before God.” This rcbellion, wliich 
was preinahiroly betrayed, did not lack piomincat leaders. 
Ono of them was Hans Ulnmu, the bnrgomoister of 
Scblettstadt, "who died on the scaffold nfilrming the justice 
of tliG demands which he and bis companions had made, 
and predicting their future triumph. 

In 1501 the pe.asauts of Kemptcu and the neighbour- 
ing districts again rose in rebellion, and were again joined 
by the xxjorer townspeople. In the year following, 1502, a 
revolt was planned ha\T:ijg for its headquarters the village 
af Uatergyojnbach, near Speyer; it spread into Elsass, along 
the Heckar and down the Ebinc. The IhindscTiuh banner 
was ag^iin uhfiulcd. It was made of blue silk, with a 
white cross, the emblem of Switzerland, in the centre. U 
was adorned with u picture of the cmciiled Christ, a 
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Bchuh on the one side, and a kneeling peasant on the other. 
The motto was again, ” Only what is just before God.” 
Every associate promised to repeat five times a day the 
Lord’s Prayer and the Ave Maria. The patron saints were 
declared to be the Blessed "Virgin and St. John. The 
movement was strongly anta-cIericaL The leaders taught 
that there could be no deliverance from oppression until 
the priests were driven from the land, and until the pro- 
perty of the nobles and the priests was confiscated and 
theh power broken. Tithes, feudal exactions of all kinds, 
and all social inequalities were denounced ; water, forest 
and pasture lands were declared to he the common property 
of alL The leaders recognised the rule of the Emperor 
as over-lord, but denounced all intermediate jurisdictiouB. 
The plan was to raise the peasants and the townspeople 
thiougbout all Germany, and to call upon the Swiss to 
aid them in winning their deliverance from oppression. 
The revolt was put down with savage cnielty \ most of 
the leaders were quartered. Many escaped to Switzerland, 
and lay hid among the Alpine valleys. 

One of these was Joss Fritz, who had been a soldier 
(landskneclW ) — a man with many qualities of leadership 
He had tenacity of purpose, great powers of organisation, 
and gifts of persuasion. He vowed to restore the Bimdsnhuh 
League. He remained years in hiding in Switzerland, 
maturing his plans. Then he returned secretly to his 
own people- He seems to have secured an appointment 
as forester to a nobleman whose lauds lay near the town of 
Freibuig in the Breisgau ; and there, in the small village 
of Lehen, he began to weave together again the broken 
threads of the Bundschuh League. He mingled with the 
poorer people in the taverns, at church ales, on the village 
greens on festival days. He spoke of the justice of 
God and the wickedness of the world. He expounded 
the old principles of the BvmdscTviih with some few varia- 
tions. Indiscriminate hatred of priests seems to have been 
abandoned. Most of the village priests were peasants, 
and suffered, like them, from overbearing superiors. The 
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parish priest of Lohen became a strong supporter of felio 
Bundschuh, and told his parishioners that all its ideas 
could bo proved from the word of God. Joss Fritz won 
over to his side the " gilds ” of beggars, strolling musicians, 
all kinds of vagrants who could be useful. Tliey cai’ried 
his messages, summoned the people to his meetings in 
quiet spaces in the woods, and were active assistants. At 
these meetings Joss Fritz and his lieutenant Jerome, a 
journeyman baker, expounded the Scriptures “ under the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit simply," and proved all the 
demands of the B\Lnd&i}vu7i^ from the word of God. 

When the country seemed almost ripe for the rising, 
Joss Fritz resolved to prepare the banner as secretly as 
possible. It was easy to get the blue silk and sew the 
white cross on its ground: the difficulty was to find an 
artist sympathetic enough to paint the emblems, and cour- 
ageous enough to keep the secret. The bannDr was at last 
painted. The crucified Christ in the centre, a peasant 
kneeling in prayer on the one side and the BundschnU on 
the other, the figures of the Virgin klar}' and St. John, 
and the pictures of the Pope and the Emperor. The 
motto, “ 0 Ford, help the righteous," was added, and the 
banner with its striking symbolism was complete. Tlio 
I.^g«e had the old programme with some alterations ; — 
no masters but God, the Pope, and the Emperor, no 
usurj', all debts to be cancelled, and the clauses mentioned 
above. The leaders boasted that their league extended as 
far as the oily of Koln (Cologne), and that the Swiss would 
inarcii at their head- But the secret leaked out before the 
<Iate planned fox the general rising ; and the revolt was 
mercaessly stamped out (1512-1513). Its lender escaped 
with the Bundsch'iih banner wound round his body under 
his olothea In four years he was back again at his work 
(1617). In a very short time his agcnte, the "gild" of 
beggars, wandering minstrels, poor priests, pilgrims to local 
sbrincs, pardoa-Bellcrs, begging friars, and even lepers, had 
icagitod the peasantry and the poorer artisans in the towns 
iu Diie vast conspii-acy which ^^ermcated the entue district 
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bet\reen the Tosges and the Black Forest, includiBg the 
whole of Baden and Elsass. The plot was again betrayed 
before the plans of the leadei-s were matured, and the 
partial risings were easily put down : but when the 
authorities set themselves to make careful investigations, 
they were aghast at the extent of the movement. The 
peasants of the counti'y districts and the populace of the 
towns had been bound together to avenge common wrongs. 
The means of secret communication had been furnished by 
country innkeepers, old laiidshncchis, pedlars, parish priests, 
as well as by the vagrants above mentioned ; and the names 
of some of the subordinate leaders — ^“long” John, “crooked” 
Peter, “ old " Kuntz — show the classes from which they 
were drawn. It was discovered that the populace of Weisen- 
burg had come to an agreement with the people of Hagenau 
(both towns were in Elsass) to slay the civic councillors 
and judges and all the inhabitauts of noble descent, to 
refuse payment of ail imperial and ecclesiastical dues, and 
that the Swiss bad promised to come to their assistance. 

One might almost say that between the years 1503 
and 1517 the social revolurion was permanently established 
in the southern districts of the Empire, ^om Elsass in the 
west to Csrinthia and the Sfeeiermarck in the east. It is 
needless to describe the risings in detail. They were not 
purely peasant rebellions, for the townspeople were almost 
always involved ; but they all dmplayed that mingling of 
communist ideas and religious enthusiasm of which the 
Bund^h^ih banner had become the emblem, and which may 
be traced back to the movement under Hans Bohm as its 
German source, and perhaps to the earlier propaganda 
of the liussite revolutionaries or Taborites. The later 
decades of the fifteenth and the earlier years of the six- 
teenth century were a time of permanent social unrest. 

§ S. The Carrscs of the coniimtoits BeroUs. 

If we ask why it was that the peasants, whose lot, 
according to the information ^ven in the Weisthiimer. 
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could not have been sucb a very liaxd one, were so ready 
to rise in rebellion during the last quarter of the fifteenth 
century, the answer seems to he that there must have 
been a growing change in their circumstances. Some 
chroniciei-s have described the condition of the peasants 
in the end of the fifteenth and in the beginning of the six- 
teenth cenhiry, and they always dwell upon their misery. 
John Bobm, who wrote in the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, says tliat “ their lot was hard and pitiable,” and 
calls them “slaves.”^ Sebastian Frank (1534), Sebastian 
Mtmster (1546), H. Pantaleone (1570), an Italian who 
wrote a description of Germanj^, all agree with Bdhm, 
Frank adds that the peasants hate every kind of cleric, 
good or bad, and that their speech is full of gibes against 
priests and monks j while Pantaleone observes that many 
skilled workmen, artisans, artists, and men of learning 
have sprung from this despised peasant class. There must 
have been a great change for the worse in tl)e condition of 
the poorer dwellers both in town and in country. 

So far as the townsmen are concerned, nothing need bo 
added to what lias already been said ; bub the causes of 
the growing depression of the peasantry were more com« 
plicated. The universal tcstiniojiy of contemporaries is 
that the gradual introduction of Boinan law brought the 
greatest change, by placing a means of universal oppression 
in the hands of the over-lords. Tliere is no need to 
suppose that the lawycre who introduced the new jui’is- 
pnidencG meant to use it to degrade and oppress the 
peasant class. A slight study of the shows 

how complicated aud varied was this consuetudinary law 
which regulated the relations between peasant and over- 
lord. It was natural, when great estates grew to bo 
principalities, whether lay or clerical, that tho over-lords 
should seek for somo principle of codification or reduction 
to uniformity. It had been tdie custom for centuries to 
attempt to simplify the ruder and involved German codes 
by Ininging them into harmony irith tijo principles of 

’ Omnjjm Oentium Mores, lu. xil. <firat prinlod in 1570). 
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Koman la\r, and this idea had received a powerful impetus 
£rom the Benaissance movement. But when the bewilder- 
ing multiplicity of customary usages which had governed the 
relations of cultivators to over-lords was simplified according 
to the ideas of Eoman law, the result was in the highest 
degree dangerous to the free peasantry of Germany, Ihe 
conception of strict individual proprietoKhip tended to 
displace the indefinite conception of communal proprietor- 
ship, and the peasants could only appear in the guise of 
tenants on long leases, or serfs who might have some per- 
sonal rights but no rights of property, or slaves who had 
no rights at all. The new jurisprudence began by attacking 
the common lands, pastures, and forests. The passion for 
the chase, which became the more engrossing as the right 
to wage private war grew more and more dangerous, led 
to the nobles insisting on the individual title to all forest 
lands, and to the publication of sucb forest laws as we find 
made in 'Wurtemberg, where anyone found trespassing with 
gun or cross-bow was liable to lose one eye. The attempt 
to reduce a free peasantry in possession of coimnnnal pro- 
perty to tenants on long lease, then to serfs, and, lastly, to 
slaves, may be seen in the seventy years' struggle between 
the Abbots of Blempten and their peasants. These spiritual 
lords carried on the contest with every kind of force and 
chicanery they could command. They enlarged illegally 
the jurisdiction of their epiritoal courts ; they prevented 
the poor people who opposed them from coming to the 
Lord's Table ; they actually falsified their title-deeds, in- 
serting provisions which were not originally contained in 
them. 

The case of the Kempten lands was, no doubt, an 
extreme one, though it could be matched by others. But 
the point to be noticed is the immense opportunities for 
oppression which were placed in the hands of the over- 
lords by the new jurisprudence, and the temptation to make 
use of them when their interests seemed to require it, or 
when their peasantry began to grow refractory or became 
too prosperous. The economic changes which were at 
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work throiighout the fifteenth century gave ocensioii for 
the UBC of the powers which the new jurisdiction had 
placed at the disposal of landlorda The economic revolu- 
tion from the first impoverislied the nobles of Germany , 
while, in its beginnings and until after the great rise in 
prices, it rather helped the peasantry. They had a better 
market for their produce, and tlie^'" so profited by it that 
the burghers spoke of denying them the right of free 
markets, on the ground that they had begun to usurp the 
place of the merchants and were trafficking in gold by 
lending money on interest. The competition in luxiuious 
dress and living, which the impoverished nobles carried 
on with the rich burghers, made the fonner still poorer 
and more reckless. We read of a noble lady in Swabia 
wlio, rather than be outshone at a toui'Dament, sold a 
village and all her rights over it in order to buy a blue 
velvet dross. The nobles, becoming poorer and poorer, 
saw their own peasants making money to such an extent 
that they were, comparatively speaking, much better olf 
than themselves, so that in Westphalia it was said that a 
peasant could got credit more easily than five nobles. 

Moreover, the peasants did not appear to be as sub- 
missive to their lords as they once had been. IbTor was it 
to be wondered at. The creation of the larid^i'ncclits had 
put new thoughts into their heads. The days of the old 
fighting chivaliy were over, and the strength of armies was 
measured by the number and discipline of the infantry. 
The victories of the Swiss over Charles the Bold had made 
tlio peasant or artisan soldier a power. Kings and princes 
niisod standing armies, recruited from the country districts 
or from among the wilder and more restless of the tovm 
population. The folk-songs are full of the doings of these 
plebeian soldiei-s. When the landshnsclit risited his rela- 
tione in vilhigo or in town, swa^eicd about in his gorgeous 
parti-coloured clothes, his broad hat adorned with Ituge 
feathers, his gi-cab gaimticts and his weapons; when he 
ehowed a gold chain or his ducats, or a jewel he Imd won 
as his fchare of the booty; when his old neighboura Siwv hi^ 
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dress and gait imitated by the yotmg biirgliers, — he became 
a centre of admiration, and his relations began to hold 
themselves high on his aoconnt They acquired a new 
independence of character, a new impatience against all 
that pre^-^nted them from rising in the world. It has 
scarcely been sufficiently noted how most of the leaders 
in tbe plebeian risings were disbanded landsJinechts} 

The new jurisprudence was a very effectual instrument 
in the hands of an impovei*ished landlord class to ease tbe 
peasant of bis superfluous wealth, and to keep him in his 
proper place. It was used almost universally, and the 
peasant rebellions were the natural consequences. But tbe 
more determined peasant revolts, which began with tbe 
Bitndschuh league, arose at a time when life was bard for 
peasant and artisan alike. 

The last decade of tbe fifteenth century and the first 
of the sixteenth contained a number of years in which 
the harvest failed almost entirely over all or in parts 
of Germany. They began with 1490, and in that year 
contemporary writers, like Trithemius, declare that the lot 
of the poor was almost unbearable. The bad harvests 
of 1491 and 1492 made things worse. In 1498, the year 
which saw the foundation of the Bmtdschuh, the state of 
matters may be guessed fi'om the fact that men came all 
the way from the Tyrol to the upper reaches of the Main, 
where tbe harvest was comparatively good, bought barley 

' Landaknteht or lansJcnechi (for the words are the same) is often trana- 
Hterated lanzc-knvjlit in English State Papers of the sixteenth century. The 
English ^7ord, suggesting as it does cavalry armed with lances, i*? very mis* 
leading. Tlic victories of the Swiss peasants, and their reputation as soldiers, 
suggested to the Emperor Frederick, and especially to his son, tho Emperor 
Maximilian, the formation of troops of infantry recruited from tho peasantry 
and from tho lower classes of to^vnsmen. Troops of cavalry of a liko origin 
were also formed, and they w ere called rctfers or reisigcr. These mercenaries 
frequently gained much money both from pay and from plunder, and were 
regarded as heroes by the members of the chosses from whom they had 
sprung. Lllieticron’s Vie historiu^en Volkslicdir vom ISten his ztnn IGtcn 
JahrlWTideTt contains many folk-songs celebrating their prowess. The 
history of the gi-adual rise and growing impoitance of these peasant soldiers 
is given in Schultz, VcuisePies Lchcn tm L^en und JSfen JaJirhtindert, pp 
589 f. (Grossc Ausgabe), and in tbe anthontie.s tliere qnoted. 
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fcliero for five times i\s usual price, carried it on pack- 
horses by little frequented paths to their o%vn country, and 
sold it at a profit. 

In 1499 the Swiss refused to submit to the imperial 
proposals for consolidating the Empire. Maximilian or 
ins government in the Tyrol resolved to punisli them, and 
the Swabian League were to be the executioners. Tlie 
Swiss, highly incensed, had declared that if they were 
forced into war it would be a war of extermination. Tliey 
wero as bad as their word. An eye-witness saw whole 
villages in the wasted districts forsaken by the men, and 
the women gathered in troops, feeding on herbs and roots, 
and seeing with the apathy of despair their ranks dhninish 
day by dny.^ Tlie Swiss war was worse than many bad 
harvesbe for the Hegau and other districts in South Ger- 
many. 

In 1500 the harvest failed over all Germany; 1501 
and 1602 were ycai-a when the crops failed in a number of 
districts; and in 1503 there was another universally bad 
liarvesfc. These years of scarcity pressed mostbearily on tlie 
peasant class- In some districts of Brandenburg, peasants 
were found in. the woods dead of starvation, with the grass 
which they had been trying to cat still in their mouths. 
Cities like Augsburg and Strassburg bought grain, stored 
it in magazines, and kept the x^^or alive by periodical 
distributiouB. This cycle of famine years from 1490 to 
1503 was the period when the most detennined and 
desperate social risings took x)laco, and largely explains 
them.” 

Our description of the social conditions existing during 
the period which ushered in the Reformation has been 
confined to Germany. The great rellgiooB movement took 
its origin in that laud, and it is of the utmost irax>ortaviee 
to study the environment there. But the ■universal economic 


^ W'iintsld Pirkhflmcr fn liSs book on thr Swiss war, ii. (Ocnsiiti 

fd., liiiSfl, 1820). 

’Qotlicin, vnd ror tl^r 

1S7S>, }i. 78. 
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changes were producing social dieturbances everywhere, 
modified in appearance and character by the special con- 
ditions of the various countries of Europe. The popular 
risings in England, which began with the gigantic labour 
strike under Wat Tyler and priest Ball, and ended with 
the disturbances during the reign of Edward vi., were the 
counterpart of the social revolt in Germany. 

From all that has been said, it wiU be evident that on 
the eve of the Reformation the condition of Europe, and 
of Germany in particular, was one of seething discontent 
and full of hitter class hatreds, — the trading companies and 
the great capitalists against the “ gilds,” the poorer classes 
against the wealthier, and the nobles against the towns. 
This state of things is abundantly reflected in the folk-songs 
of the period, which best reveal the intimate feelings of 
the people. For it was an age of song everywhere, and 
especially in Germany. Nobles and knights, burghers and 
peasants, landsknechts and Swiss soldiers, priests and clerks, 
lawyers and merchants — all expressed the feelings of their 
class when they sang ; and the folk-songs give us a wonder- 
ful picture of the class hatreds which were rending asunder 
the old conditions of mediaeval life, and preparing the way 
for a new world. 

This social ferment was increased by a sudden and 
mysterious rise in prices, affecting first the articles of 
foreign produce, to which the wealthier classes had become 
greatly addicted, and at last the ordinary necessaries of 
life. The cause, it is now believed, was not the debasing 
of the coinage, for that affected a narrow circle only; nor 
was it the importation of precious metala from America, 
for that came later ; it was rather the increased output of 
the mines in Europe. Whatever the cause, the thing was 
to contemporaries an in'itating mystery, and each class in 
society was disposed to blame the others for it. W^e have 
thus at the beginning of the sixteenth century a restless 
social condition in Germany, caused in great measure by 
economic causes which no one understood, but whose re- 
sults were painfully manifest in the crowds of stiu'dy 
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beggais -vvho tlirongc^ ihc roads — the refuse of all classes 
in sooiety, from the broken noble and the disbanded mei'- 
conaiy soldier fco the mined peasant, the ■workman out of 
employment, the begging friar, and the “ ■r.'andcrmg student “ 
It was into this mass of seething discontent that the spark 
of religious protest fell — Hie one thing needed to fire the 
train and kindle the social conflagration. This was the 
society to which Luther spoke, and its discontent vras the 
sounding-board which made Ins words reverbemte 


8 * 



CHAPTER V. 


FAMILY AND POPULAR RELIGIOUS LIFE IN THE 
DECADES BEFORE THE REFORMATION.^ 

§ 1. The Devotion of Germany to llie Roman Church. 

The real roots of the spiritual life of Luther and of the 
other Reformers ought to be sought for in the family and 
in the popular religious life of the times. It is the duty of 
the historian to discover, if possible, -what religious instruc- 
tion was given by parents to children in the pious homes 
out of which most of the Reformers came, and what 
religious influences confronted and surrounded pious lads 
after they had left the family circle. Few have cared to 

^ To Souices giren to Chapter IV. add : Wackemagel, Das d6Mt$>ik6 
Kirehenlied von dor alicsten Zeit b(s zum Anfang dss 17 Jahrhvnderts 
(Leipzig, 186i-1877) rois. i. ii. ; "Rainerii Saobooi Siunioa do Cathaiis et 
Leoniatis ” in tlie SFagna Bibliotheca Fatrum, vol. xiii. (Col. Agrip. 1618), of. 
"Coniin. Grit, de Eainerii Sachoni Summa'* {GOUingm OsUrprogramm ot 
1834} j Habler, Das IVaZlfaliTlbvoh des BerTnann van Vach, und die Pil- 
gcTTcisen der Deuisehen nadi Saviiago de Compostetla (Strassburg, 1899) ; 
Mirabilia Homo: (reprint by Parthey, Berlin, 1869) } Munzenberger, Frank- 
furter und Magdeburger Bciehtbiiefilcin (Slainz, 188S) ; Hasak, Die leizle 
Jtosc, etc. (Batisbon, 1883); Hasak, Der ekristlicTic Olaube des deuisehen 
Koikes bcim Sclduss des Mxtlelalters (Ratisbon, 1868) ; Hofler, Denkumrdig- 
kcilcn dcT Charitas Pirekheimer {QucUcnsamml. z, frank. Gesch. iv., 1858) ; 
Konrad Stolle, THiuringische Chronik (in Bibliothek d. lit. Kereins (Stutt- 
gardt), sxxiii,). 

Later Books: v. Bezold, GeschitJtie der deutselien BefonTtaiion (Berlin, 
1890); Janssen, Geschichie des deuisehen Kolkesseit dem Aitsgang des Mittel- 
alters (17th ed., 1897), Tol. i. ; Biiick, Der religiose Unicrricht fOr Jiigend 
und Volk in DculscTiland in der zueiten JSdlfie des funfzehnten Jahrhunderts ; 
Cniel, Geschiehte der deuisehen Predigl im MatelaUer (Detwold, 1879); 
Dacheiix, Jean Geiler dc Keysersberg (Paris, 1876) ; Walther, Die dculsehc 
BibclulcTscizung des Miticldllers (Brunswick, 1889) ; Uhlhom, Die Christ- 
liche LichesthaLigkeit im. MUtelalter (Stuttgart, 1887) ; Wilken, Qcsehiehte 
der gei-illiehen Spiclc in DeulsBiland (Gottingen, 1872). 
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prosGciifec the difficult task; and it is only wifcMn late 
years that t-lie requisite material has been accumulated. 
Ifc faris to be sought lor in autobiographies, diaries, and 
private letters; in the boolcB of popular devotion which 
the patience of ecclesiastical atchreologists is exiinming and 
reprinting; in the references to the pious confraternities of 
the later ^Middle Ages, and more especially to the Rolands 
among the artisans, which appear in tovm chronicles, and 
whose constitutions are being slowly unearthed by local 
historical sodeties ; in the police regulations of towns and 
country ffistricts which aim at curbing the power of the 
clergy, and in the edicts of princes attempting to enforce 
some of the recommendations of the Councils of Constance 
and Basal ; in the more popular hymus of the rime, aud in 
the Bennons of the more fen^ent preachers ; in the pilgrim 
songs and the pilgrim guide-books; and in a variety of 
other sources not commonly studied by Church historians. 

On the surface no land seemed more devoted to the 
mediajval Church and to the Pope, its head, tbmi did 
Germany in the half century before the Eefomialion. A 
cultivated Italian, Alcander, papal nuncio at the Diet of 
Worms, was astonished at the signs of disaffection he met 
with in 1520.' He bad visited Germany frequently, aud 
he was intimately acquainted with man}- of the northern 
Humanists; aud his opinion was tliat down to 1510 (the 
date of his last visit) he had never been among a people so 
devoted to the Bishop of Borne. Ko nation had exhibited 
suoh signs of delight at the ending of the Schism and Oae 
re-establifihmenc of the “ Peace of the Cliiu'ch.” The 
Italian Ilmnauists continually express their wonder at the 
strength of the religious susceptibilities of the Germans : 
and tliG pipal Cnria look^ upon Gorman devotion ns a 
never-failing source of Boman re^'enue. The Germans dis- 
played an almost feverisii anxioty to profit by nil the 
ordinary and extraoitliniiry means of grace. They built 
innumerable chui-chcs ; their towns were full of conventual 

‘ Kalkotr, Du ff/s A*iinittjs vie. {llaUe*. S- 1€9~\ 

pp. CO, 45-45. 
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foundations ; they bought Indulgences, went on pilgrimages, 
visited shrines, reverenced relics in a way that no other 
nation did. The piety of the Germans was proverbial 

The number of churches was enormous for the popula- 
tion. Almost every tiny village had its chapel, and every 
town of any size had several churches. Church buildhig 
and decoration was a feature of the age. In the town of 
Dantzig 8 new churches had been founded or completed 
during the fifteenth century. The holy ” city of Eoln 
(Cologne) at the close of the fifteenth century contained 
11 great churches, 19 parish churches, 22 monasteries, 12 
hospitals, and 7 6 convents ; more than a thousand Masses 
were said at its altars every day. It was exceptionally 
rich in ecclesiastical buildings, no doubt ; but the smaller 
town of Brunswick had 16 churches, over 20 chapels, 5 
monasteries, 6 hospitals, and 12 Beguine-bouses, and its 
gi-eat church, dedicated to St. Blasius, had 26 altars served 
by 6 0 ecclesiastics. So it was all over Germany. 

Besides the largo numbers of monks and nuns who 
peopled the innumerable monasteries and convents, a large 
part of the population belonged to some semi-ecclesiastical 
association. Many were tertiaries of St. Francis ; many 
were connected with the Beguines : Kbln (Cologne) had 
106 Beguine-houses ; Strassburg, over 60, and Basel, 
over 30. 

The chui'ches and chapels, monasteries and religious 
houses, received all kinds of ofleringa from rich and poor 
alike. In those days of unexampled burgher prosperity 
and wealth, the town churches became " museums and 
treasure-houses.” The windows were filled with painted 
glass ; weapons, armour, jewels, pictures, tapestries were 
stored in the treasuries or adorned the walls. Ancient 
inventories have been preserved of some of these ecclesias- 
tical accumulations of wealth. In the cathedral church in 
Bern, to take one example, the head of St. Vincenbius, the 
patron, was adorned with a great quantity of gold, and with 
one jewel said to be priceless ; the treasury contained 
70 gold and 50 silver cups, 2 silver coffers, and 450 costly 
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sacrnmcntal i-oltcs decided T^iOi Jewels of grc.it value. The 
luxury, the artistic fancy, and the wealth wliich coiild 
minister to both, all three were charaeierietic of the times, 
were lavished by the Germans on their chui-cbes, 

§ 2 . Prcaxhiiig. 

On the other hand, preaching took a place it had never 
pTOviouBly held in the mediasval Church, Some dis- 
tinguished Ciuirchmen did not hesitate to say that it was 
the most important duty the pri(»t could perform — more 
important than saying Mass. It was recognised that when 
the people began to i^ead the Bible and reh'gious books in 
the vernacular, it became necessary for the priests to he 
able to instruct their congregations intoUigenily and bjtii- 
pathetically in sermons. Attempts were made to provide 
the preachers with material for their sermon-making. The 
earliest was the Biblia Paupcrtivi (the Bible for the 
Panperts Cliristi, or the preaching monks), which collects 
on one page pictures of Bible histories fitted to explain 
each other, and adds short comments. Thus, on the twenty- 
fifth leaf there are three pictures — ^in the centre the Cruci- 
fixion ; on the left Abraham about to slay Isaac, with the 
lamb in the foreground ; and on the loft the Brazen Seri>ent 
and the healing of the Plague. More scholarly preachera 
found a valuable commentary in the PoUiUa of the learned 
Franciscan Nicolas de Lyra (Jura or Lire, a village in 
Normandy), wlio was the first real cxegeticjvl scholar, and 
to whom Luther was in later days greatly indebted.* 

Manuals of PoBtoral Theology were also %vrilten and 
published for the benefit of the parieh priests, — the ino.st 
famous, under the quaint title, Dormi Secure (sleep in safety). 
It describes the more imiM>rtanl portions of the sendee, and 
what makes a good sermon; it gives the Lessons for the 
Smiday services, trho cliief articles of ihc Christian faith, 
and adds directions for pastoral work and the cure of souls. 

^ Ko fener ttau six cdlLious of Ills PcsiiJIa 11 ore pabliiJied btstTreen 1471 
and ItOS. 
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It is somewhat difacult to describe briefly the character 
of the preaching. Some of it was very edifying and de- 
ser\'edly popular. The sermons of John Herolfc were 
printed, and attained a very wide circulation. Ho fewer 
than forty-one editions appeared- Much of the preaching 
was the exposition of themes taken from the Scholastic 
Theology treated in the most technical way. Many of the 
preachers seem to have profaned their office in the search 
after popularity, and mingled very questionable stories and 
coarse jokes with their exhortations. The best known of 
the preachers who flourished at the close of the fifteenth 
century was John Geiler of Keysersberg (in Elsass near 
Colmar), the friend of Sebastian Brand, and a member of 
the Humanist circle of Strassbuig. The position he filled 
illustrates the eagerness of men of the time to encourage 
preaching. A burgher of Strassburg, Peter Schott, left a 
sum of money to endow a preacher, who was to be a doctor 
of theology, one who had not taken monk’s vows, and who 
was to preach to the people in the vernacular ; a special 
pulpit was erected in the Strassburg Minster for the preacher 
provided by this foundation, who was John Gmler. Hia 
sermons are full of exhortations to piety and correct living. 
He lashed the vices and superstitions of hia time. He 
denoimeed relic worship, pilgrimages, buying indulgences, 
and the corruptions in the monasteries and convents. He 
spoke against the luxurious living of Popes and prelates, 
and their trafficking in the sale of benefices. He made 
sarcastic references to the papal decret^ and to the 
quibblings of Scholastic Theology. He paints the luxuries 
and vices he denounced so veiy clearly, that hiis writings 
are a valuable mine for the historian of popular morals. 
He was a stem preacher of morals, but his sermons con- 
tain very little of the gospel message. As we read 
them we can xmderstand Luther’s complaint, that while 
he had listened to many a sermon on the sins of the age, 
and to many a discourse expounding scholastic themes, he 
had never heard one which declared the love of God to 
man in the mission and work of Jesus Christ. 
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§ 3. GkurcK FcsfivaU. 

TIjc Clmrc]j itself, recognising Ihc fondness of tlie 
people for all kinds of scenic display, dcliglited to gratify 
the prevailing taste hy magnificent processions, by gorgeous 
church ceremonial, by Passion and Miracle Plays. Such 
scenes are continually described in contemporary chronicles. 
The procesmons were arranged for Corpus Christi Day, 
for Christmas, for Harvest Thanksgivings, when the civic 
fathers requested the clergy to pray for rain, or when 
a great papal official visited the town. We hear of one 
at Erfurt which began at five o’clock in the morning, 
and, with its visits to tbo stations of the Cross and the 
services at each, did not cud till noon. The school chil- 
dren of the town, numbering 948, beaded the procession, 
then came 312 priests, then the whole University, — ^in 
all, 2141 jjoreons, — and tbo monks belonging to the five 
monasteries followed. Tlie Holy Sacrament carried by the 
chief ecclesiastics, and preceded by a large number of 
gigantic candles, occupied the middle of the procession. 
The feouTi council followed, then all tlie townsmen, then 
the women and maidens. The troop of maidens was 
2316 strong. They had garlands on their heads, and their 
hair flowed down over their shoulders ; t.hey carried lighted 
candles in their handej and they marched modestly looking 
to the ground. Two beautiful girls walked at their head 
with banners, followed by foiu' with lanterns. In the 
centre was the fairest, clad in black and barefoot, carrying 
a laige and splendid cross, and by her side one of the town 
councillors chosen for his good loolca. Everything was 
arranged with a view to artistic effect.* 

Hie Passion and Jfiracle Plays * were of great use in 
instructing the people in the contents of Scripture, being 
almost always composed of biblical scenes and Mstories. 

’ T. BezolfJ. OfszhifJ.te der p. ©1 f. 

® llcinsfil, ^cschrtViune} t?« SehauipielF im SfiH'I- 

filler (Hftmburjj and 1609); F. J. Slor.o, Schavfpifte dts Miiiel- 

nlUn, '2 Tols. (ICarismhe, 1646). 
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Tliey were often very elaborate j sometimes more fclian one 
brmdred actors were needed to fill the parts ; and the plays 
were frequently so lengthy that they lasted for two or three 
days. The ecclesiastical managers felt that the continuous 
presentation of gmve and lofty scenes and sentiments might 
weary their audiences, and they mixed them with lighter 
ones, which frequently degenerated into buffoonery and 
worse. The sacred and severe pathos of the Passion was 
interlarded with coarse jokes about the devil ; and the most 
solemn conceptions were profaned. These Mysteries were 
generally performed in the great churches, and the build- 
ings dedicated to sacred things witnessed scenes of the 
coarsest humour, to the detriment of all religious feeling. 
The more serious Churchmen felt the profanation, and tried 
to prohibit the performance of plays interlarded with rude 
and indecent scenes within the churches and churchyards. 
Their interference came too late ; the rough popular taste 
demanded what it had been accustomed to ; sacred histories 
and customs coming down from a primitive heathenism 
were mixed together, and the people lost the sense of 
saoredness which ought to attach itself to the former. The 
Feast of the Ass, to mention one, was supposed to com- 
memorate the Flight to E^ypt. A beautiful girl, holding a 
child in her lap, was seated on an ass decked with splendid 
trappings of gold cloth, and was led in procession by the 
clergy through the principal streets of the town to the parish 
church. The girl on her ass was conducted into the church 
and placed near the high altar, and the Mass and other 
services were each concluded by the whole congregation 
braying. There is indeed an old MS. extant with a rubric 
which orders the priest to hray thrice on elevating the 
Host.^ At other seasons of popular licence, all the parts 
of the church service, even the most solemn, were parodied 
by the profane youth of ^le towns.® 

* Hampscn, JUedii jSvi Ka^ejidarium (London, 18115, i- 140 f. 

2 Tilliot, irdmoires pmtr scrvir a rhistoire de la fete dcs fous (Lau- 
Eanne, 1751) ; cf. Floegel’s Ges<AiehUdesGro(vd:-Kamieehen{ZT6. ed., Leipzig, 
1886), pp. 1S&-242. . i 
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All tins, however, tells rts iifctlo about the intimate 
religious life and feolings of the people, whiob is the 
important matter for the study of the roots of the gi-cat 
ecclesiastical revolt. 

When the evideuco collected from the sources is sift-cd, 
it will be found that the religious life of the people at 
the closo of the fifteenth and beginning of the sixteenth 
centuries is full of discordant elements, and makes what 
must ajjpear to ua a very incongruous mosaic. If classific.a- 
tion be permissible, which it scarcely is (for religious types 
always refuse to be kept distinct, and alwaj's tend to nm 
into each other), one would be disposed to speak of the 
simple homely piety of the family circle — the religion 
taught at the mother’s knee, the KinderUhre, as Luther 
called it ; of a certain flamboyant religion which inspired 
the crowds ; of a calm anti-clerical religion which grew and 
spread sQeutly throughout Germany ; of the piety of the 
praying-circles, Uio descendants of the fourtceuth century 
M3’’8tica, 

§ 4. The Famify Rdiyiovs Life. 

The biographies of some of the lendei-s of the Hcforma- 
lion, wlien they relate the cliildish remimscencos of the 
writers, bear unconscious witness to the kind of religion 
which was taught to the children in pious hurghcr and 
peasant families. We know that Luther learned the Creed, 
tho Ten Commandments, and the Loixl's Traj’er. Ho knew 
such Biraplo evangelical hymns as "Ein kindcleiu so lobo- 
lich,” ' " Nun bitten wir den hoiligen GeisV and " Crist ist 
orslandon.” Children were rocked to sleep while the mothers 
sang: 

“ Act iieljcr Hcere Jlicsu Christ 
Sitl Du ein Kind gowescu. bist. 

So gib ouch disem Kindelin 

Din Gnod und ouch dcii Sogen den. 

Ach .Thc^u, Hcero min, 

BehiJt dir Kitidelin. 


' The old rerstoa «, "To c» is Iwrxio o barns of bhy^,” Oitds 

and QcdUc HcdlaUi (Scot, Text Society, Edinburgh, ISP?), pi». 51, 250. 
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Niin sloff, nun sloff, min Kindelin, 
Jheaus der sol din Liilli sin, 

Der well, daz dir getroume wol 
Und Tverdest allot Tugent vol. 

Ach Jhesns, Heere min, 

Behilt diz KindeliiL” ^ 


These songs or hymns, common before the Eeformation, 
were sung as frequently after the break with E.ome. The 
continuity in the private devotional life before and after 
the advent of the Keformation is a thing to be noted. Few 
hymns were more popular during the last decade of the 
fifteenth century than the “ In dulci Jubilo ” in which Latin 
and German minglecL The first and last verses were : 

In dulci jubilo, 

Nun singefc und seid froh 1 
Unsers Herzens Wonne 
Leit in. prssepio, 

Und lenchtet als die Sonne 
Klatcis in gremio. 

Alpha es et O, 

Alpha es et O I 
Ubi sunt gaudia? 

Nirgends mehr denn da, 

Da die Engel singen 
Nova canUca, 

Und die Scbellen kltngen 
In regia curia. 

Eya, waFn wir da, 

Eya, war’a wir da ! ” 


-Thii may he translated : 

“ Oh lesos. Master, meek and mild, 

Since Tlion west once a little child, 

"Wat Thou not give this baby mine 
Thy Grace and every blessing thine I 
Ob Jesus, Master mil d, 

Protect my little child. 

Now sleep, now sleep, my little child, 

He loves theo, Jesus, meek and mad i 
HoTl never leave thee nor forsake, 

He’ll make thee wise and good and great. 
Oh Jesus, Master mild. 

Protect my little child," 
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Tills hymn continued to enjoy a wonderful popularity 
in tbe German Protestant churches and families until qiute 
recently, and during tho times of Idie Beformataon it spread 
far beyond Germany.^ In the fiffceenth-centixry vereion it 
contained one verse in praise of tho Virgin : 

Mater ct filia 

Du bist, Jungrraw- Maria. 

Wir weren all verlorea 
Per nostra criinina, 

So liat By uns crworben 
Celonun gandia. 

Eya, Trar‘ii wir da, 

Eya, •war’n wir da J *’ 


* Tho old 3cotch Tcrsioa was*. 

“ In dulci jubile, 

Now let «3 sing with mirth ami jol 
Oar hartis consolation 
Lies in prasopio; 

And scbjnis as tho Sonne 
Mattis in gremia 
Alpha os ot O, 

Alpha «s ot O I 

0 JesQ parvulc, 

1 tliirst snir after Thee } 

Comfort my hart and mind, 

O Pucr optimo! 

God of nil groco bo kind, 

Et Princeps Glorias, 

Tmho mo post To, 

Trabo mo post To I 
Ubi snnt gaudia 
In any placo but there, 

TSTiero that tho angels sing 
Nora rantira, 

But and tho bcllis ring 

In Begis canal 

God gif I were there, 

Ood gif 1 were there I” 

— {Gitdt B-nti Oodlt'e Ilallaies (Scot. Text Society, Edinburgh, 1S971, nn. 5S. 
250.) 

There is a variety of English Tursiona; “Lot Jubtl truiuiwts blow, 
and hcarta in rapture flow*’ j “ In duli^ Jninlo, to the Houso of God well 
go”; “In dulci jubUo, sing and shcrutall bdow." Cf. Jalian, IHcHcman 
c/ IIy7r,nol<ypjt p. 5G4. 
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which was either omitted in the post-3ie£ormation versiouB, 
or there was substituted t 

•' O Patris charilas, 

O Nati lenitas ! 

“Wir wcren all verlorcn 
Per nostra crimina, 

So liat Er ttns crworben 
Ccelorum gaiidia. 

Eya, war^ wir da, 

Eya, waPn wir da.”^ 

N'or was direct simple evangelical instruction lackijjg. 
Friedrich Mecum (known better by his Latinised name of 
Myconius), who was born in 1491, relates how his father, 
a substantial burgher belonging to lichtenfels in Upper 
Franconia, instructed him in religion while he was a child. 
“ My dear father,” he says, “ had taught me in my child- 
hood the Ten Commandments, the Lord’s Prayer, and the 
Creed, and constrained me to pray always. For, said he, 
‘ Everything comes to us from God alone, and that gratis, 
free of cost, and He will lead us and rule us, if we 
only diligently pray to Him.’” We can trace this simple 
evangelical family religion away back through the Middle 
Ages. In the wonderfully interesting Chronicle of Brother 
Salimbene of the Franciscan Convent of Parma, which 
comes from the thirteenth century, we are told how many 
of the better-disposed burghers of the town came to the 
convent frequently to enjoy the religious conversation of 
Brother Hugh. On one occasion the conversation turned 
upon the mystical theology of Abbot Giaocchino di Fiore. 
The burghers professed to he greatly edified, but said that 
they hoped that on the next evening Brother Hugh would 
co nfin e himself to telling them the simple words of tTesus. 

The central thought in all evangelical religion is that 
the believer does not owe his position before God, and 
his assurance of salvation, to the good deeds which he 
really can do, but to the grace of God manifested in the 
mission and the work of Christ; and the more we turn 
’ Wankernagel, Das dculsehe SArdienUed, etc., ii. 48S ff. 
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from fclie thought of what we can do to the thouglifc of 
■what God has doue for us, the stronger will be the con- 
viction that simple trust in God is that by which the 
pardoning grace of God is appropriated Tin's double con- 
ception — God’s grace coming down upon ns from above, 
and the believer’s trust rising from beneath to meet and 
appropriate it — was never absent from the simplest religion 
of the Middle Ages, It did not find articulate expression 
in medifBval theology, for, owing to its enforced connection 
with Aristotelian pliilosophy, that theology was largely 
artificial ; but the thought itself had a continuous and con- 
stant existence in the public consciousness of Chiistiau men 
and women, and appeared in sermons, prayers, and hymns, 
and in the other ways in which the devotional life mani- 
fested itecli It is found in the sermons of the greatest 
of mcdioaval preachers, Bernaid of Clairvaiix, and in the 
teaching of the most persuasive of religious guides, Francis 
of Assisi, T])e one, Bernard, in spite of his theological 
training, was able to rise above the thought of human 
merit recommending the sinner to God ; and the other, 
Francis, who had no theological training at all, insisted that 
he was fitted to lead a life of imitation simply because he 
liad no personal merits whatsoever, and owed everything 
to the marveUoue mercy and grace of God given freely to 
him in the work of Christ. The thought that all the good 
VrC can do comes from the wisdom and inet’oy of God, and 
that without these gifts of grace wo are sinful and worth- 
I(»s — the feeling that all pardon and all holy bring are 
free gifts of God's grace, was the central thought round 
which in medioaval, as in all times, the faith of simple and 
pious people twined itself. It found expression in tiie 
simpler medicoval hymns, Latin and Gorman. The utter 
need for sin-pardoiiing grace is expressed and taught in the 
prayer of the Canon of the Afass. It found its way, in 
Bpitc of the theology, even into the official agenda of the 
Church, whoro the dying are told that they must repo?^ 
their confidence upon Clirist and Ilis Passion as the sole 
ground of confidence in their salviition. If we take the 
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fourth book of Thomas k Kempis’ Imiiaiio Ohrisfi, it is 
impossible to avoid seeing that his ideas about the sacra- 
ment of the Supper (in spite of the mistakes in them) kept 
alive in his mind the thought of a free grace of God, and 
that he had a clear conception that God’s grace was freely 
given, and not merited by what man can do. For the 
main thought with pious medieval Christians, however it 
might be overlaid with superstitious conceptions, was that 
they received in the sacrament a ffift of overwhelming 
greatness. Many a modem Christian seems to think that 
the main idea is that in this sacrament one does something 
— ^makes a profession of Christianity. The old view went 
a long way towards keeping people right in spite of errors, 
while the modem view does a gieat deal towards leading 
them wrong in spite of truth. 

All these things combine to show us how there was a 
simple evangelical faith among pious medieeval Christians, 
and that their lives were fed upon the same divine truths 
which lie at the basis of Beformation theology. The 
truths were all there, as poetic thoughts, as earnest suppli- 
cation and confession, in fervent preaching or in fireside 
teaching. When medieval Christians knelt in prayer, stood 
to sing their Bedeemer’s praises, spoke as a dying man 
to dying men, or as a mother to the children about her 
knees, the words and thoughts that came were what Luther 
and Zwingli and Calvin wove into Beformation creeds, 
and expanded into that experimental theology which was 
characteristic of the Reformation. 

When the printing-press began in the last decades of 
the fifteenth centiiry to provide little books to aid private 
and family devotion, it is not surprising, after what has 
been said, to find how full many of them were of simple 
evangelical piety. Some contained the Lord’s Prayer, the 
Ten Commandment-Sj the Apostles’ Creed, and occasionally 
a translation or paraphrase of some of the Psalms, notably 
the Slat Psalm. Popular religious instmctions and cate- 
ciiisms for family use were printed. The Catechism of 
Dietrich Koelde (written in 1470) says: “Man must place 
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bis fflitb and hope and love on God alone, and not in any 
croatnre ; ho must trust in nothing but in the work of 
Jesus Christ.” The iScchmciirzgartkin, a widely iised book 
of devotion, instructs the penitent : " Thou must place all 
thy hope and trust on nothing else than on the work and 
death of Jesua Christ.” The Gcistlichc Slrcii of Ulrich 
KralTt (1503) teaches the dying man to place all his tnist 
on the " mercy and goodness of God, and not on his oum 
good works.” Quotations might bo niultipUcd, all proving 
the existence of a simple evangelical piety, and showing 
that the home experience of Friedrich Mecum (Myconius) 
was shared in by thousands, and that there was a simple 
evangelical family religion in mimherless German homes in 
the end of the fifteenth century. 

I 5. jd sujjcrslifioits. Religion on Fear. 

When sensitive, religiously disposed boys left pious 
homes, they could not fail to come in contact with a very 
different kind of religion. Many did not need to quit the 
family circle in order to n3eet it. Near Mansfeld, Luther’s 
home, were noted pilgrimage places. Pilgrims, siiigly or 
in great bands, passed to make their devotions before the 
wooden cross at KyiTTiauser, which was supposed to effect 
miraculous cures. The Bruno Quertfort Chapel and the 
old chapel at ^yelfesholz were pilgiimage places. Sick 
people were caiTiod to sjiots near the cloister church at 
Wimmelborg, where they could best hear the sound ot the 
cloister bells, which were believed to have a healing virttie. 

Tho latter half of fcbo fifteenth century witnessed n 
great and widesprending religious revival, which prolonged 
itself into the earlier decades of the eixteenth, though the 
year 1475 may perhaps bo taken as its high-water mark. 
Its most characteristic feature was the impulse to make 
pilgriinoge.s to favoured shrines; and these pilgrim?^'’ 
were always considered to be something in the nature of 
eatisfaations made to God for Bins. With come of the 
earlier phenomena wc Imvo nothing here to do. 
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The impetus to pilgilmages given after the great 
Schism by the celebration in 1456 of the first Jubilee 
"after healing the wounds of the Ohui-ch”; the relation 
of these pilgi’images to the doctrines of Indulgences which, 
formulated by the great Schoolmen of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, had changed the whole penitential system of the 
medijsval Church, must be pa^ed over; the emdous socialist, 
anti-clerical, and yet deeply superstitious movement led by 
the cowherd and village piper, Hans Bobm, has been 
described. But one movement is so characteristic of the 
times, that it must be noticed. In the years 1455—1459 
all the ohroniolera describe great gatherings of childi'en from 
every part of Germany, from town and village, who, with 
crosses and banner’s, went on pilgrimage to St. Michael in 
Hormaudy. The chronicler of Lubeck compares the spread 
of the movement to the advance of the plague, and wonders 
whether the prompting arose from the inspiration of God 
or from the instigation of the devil. When a band of 
these child-pilgrims reached a town, carrying aloft crosses 
and banners blazoned with a rude image of St. Michael, 
singing their special pilgrim song,' the town’s childi’en 
were Impelled to join them. How this strange epidemic 
arose, and what put an end to it, seems altogether doubt- 
ful ; but the chronicles of almost every important town in 
Germany attest the facts, and the contemporary records 
of North Prance describe tbc bands of youthful pilgrims 
who traversed the country to go to St. Michael’s Mount. 

During these last decades of the fifteenth century, a 
great fear seems to have brooded over Ceuti-al Europe 

^ The song began ; 

" WoUent ir geren librcn 
Von sant MiclieVs 'wann ; 

In OargaQ ist er gscssca 
Dioi mil im meicsgrund. 

* O hcilger man, sant Michel, 

Wie hastu dass gesundt, 

Dass du so tief host buwen 
Wol in des mores grand?”’ 

— (Wactcrnagel, Das deiUseke Eircltmlied, etc. ij. 1003 1 
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The countries were seoiu^ed by incessant ^u5itg of the 
plague ; new diseases, never before licard of, caiue to swell 
the ton'or of the people. The alann of a Tui’kisli invasion 
was always before their ey^. Bells tolled nt midday in 
hundreds of German pirishcs, calling the paiisliioners 
together for prayer against the incoming of the Turks, and 
served to keep the dread always present to their minds. 
Mothers threatened their disobedient children by calling 
on the Turk to come and take them. It was fear that lay 
at the basis of this crude revival of religion which marks 
the closing decades of the fifteenth century. It gave rise 
to an urgent restlessness. Piopluvics of evil were ca.=iiy 
believed in. Astrologers assumed a place and wielded 
a power whicli was as new as it ^vas strange. The 
credulous people welcomed all kinds of revelations and 
proclamations of miraculous signs. At Wilsnaok, a riDage 
in one of the divisions of Brandenburg (Priegnitz), it had 
been alleged since 1383 that a conseci-ated wafer secreted 
the Blood of Christ. Suddenly, in 1475, people were 
seised with a desire to make a pilgrimage to this shrine. 
S’ivarnis of child-pilgrims again filled the loads — boys and 
girls, from eight to eighteen years of ago, bareheaded, clad 
only in their shirts, shouting, O Lord, have mercy upon 
us" — going to IVilsnack. Sometimes schoolmasters headed 
a crowd of pilgrims ; mothers deserted their younger 
children ; country lads and maids left their work in the 
fields to join the processions. These pilgrims came mostly 
from Central Germany (1100 from Eislcljen alone), but 
the contagion spre.ad to Austria and Hungary, and great 
bauds of youthful pilgrims appeared from these couutries. 
They travelled without provisions, and depended on the 
tibarity of the i>casantB for food. Largo numbei-s of those 
ohild-xulgrims did not know why they had joined the 
throng ; they had never hc^ird of the Bltcding Hod towards 
which they were journeying; when asked why they had set 
out, they could only answer that they could not help it, 
that Ihcy saw the red cr<^ nt rhe bead of their little 
band, and had to follow it. Many of thorn could not 
9 * 
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speak, all went weeping and groaning, shivering as if 
they had a fit of ague. An unnatural strength supported 
them. Little boys and girls, some of them not eight years 
old, from a small village near Bamberg, were said to have 
marched, on their first setting forth, all day and the first 
night the incredible distance of not less than eighty miles ! 
Some towns tried to put a stop to these pilgrimages. Erfurt 
shut its gates against the youthful companies. The pil- 
grimages ended as suddenly as they had begun.^ 

Succeeding years witnessed similar astonishing pilgrim- 
ages — in 1489, to the “ black Mother of God ” in Altotting ; 
in 1492, to the “Holy Blood” at Sternberg; in the same 
year, to the “pitiful Bone” at Dornaoh ; in 1499, to the 
picture of the Blessed "Virgin at Grimmenthal ; in 1500, to 
the head of St. Anna at Duren; and in 1619, to the 
“ Beautiful Mary ” at Ilegensburg. 

Apart altogether from these sporadic movements, the 
last decades of the fifteenth century were pre-eminently a 
time of pilgrimages. German princes and wealthy iner • 
chants made pilgrimages to the Holy Land, visited the 
sacred places there, and returned with numerous relios, 
which they stored in favourite churches. Frederick the 
Wise, the Elector of Saxony, to be known afterwards as the 
protector of Luther, made such a pilgrimage, and placed the 
relics he had acquired in the Castle Church (the Church of 
All Saints) in "Wittenberg. He became an assiduous col- 
lector of relies, and had commissioners on the Rhine, in the 
Netherlands, and at Venice, with orders to procure him 
any sacred novelties they met with for sale.® He procured 
from the Pope an Indulgence for all who visited the col- 
lection and took part in the services of the church on All 
Saints' Hay ; for it is one of the ironies of history that the 
church on whose door Luther nailed his theses against 
Indulgences was one of the sacred edifices on which an 
Indulgence had been bestowed, and that the day selected 

‘ Konrad StoUe, TJiilrfvtrische Chronik, pp. 128-181 {BibliotJick da 
lUerarisdien VcTcins in Stuligarl, xsxiii.). 

® Kolde, Fri/^rich rf«r Wa$e wnrf die Anfdnge der Ee/ormKUi'm, p. 14. 
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by LuUipr wnR tlic yearly anniverenry, rrhicb iJrew crowds 
to benefit by it.^ 

A pilgrimage to tlie Holy Land was too costly and 
dangerous to be indulged in by many. The richer 
Germans made pilgrimages to Rome, and the great pilgrim- 
age place for tbo middle-class or poorer Germans was 
Composfcella in Spain. EinBiedcIn, in Switzerland, also 
attracted yearly swarms of pilgrims. 

Gnide-boolos were written for tlie benefit of these pious 
travellers, and two of them, the most popular, have recently 
been reprinted. They are the ^^irdhilia Bomcc for Roman 
pilgrims, and the Walfart 'iind Slrassc zu Sant Jacob for 
travellers to Composfcella, These little books had a wonder- 
ful pox3ulftrity. The Jlfirabiiia Hmncc went through nine- 
teen Latin and at least twelve German editions before the 
year 1600 j it was also translated into Italian and Dutch. 
It describes the various shrines at Romo where pilgrims 
may win special gifts of grace by visiting and worshipping 
at them. T^Tio goes to the Lateran Church and worships 
there has "foigivoncss of all sins, both guilt and penalty.*’ 
Tliero is “a lovely little chapel” (probably what is now 
called tbo liateran Baptistry) near the Lateran, whore the 
same privileges may bo won. The pilgrim who goes ’^vith 
good intention to the High Altar of St. Peter’s Church, 
“ even if he has murdered his father or his mother,” is freed 
from all sin, ” guilt as well as penalty,” provided he repents. 
The virtues of Sfc. Croce seem to have been rated even 
higher. If a man leaves his house with the intention of 
going to the shrine, even if he die by the way, all his buib 
are forgiven him ; and if he visits the church he wins a 
thousand years' relief from Pm'gntorj’.- 

Oorax>ostella in, Spain was tho pcox^le's pilgrimage place. 
Before tho invention of printing we find traces of inaiui- 

* Lncis Crannr^, WilirTibtrQCT JttUi^v^Qvxtvv^xich ron Jahrt 150^, ia 
HUtlk’? LithhnhfT-Uillxo'liek aUn- IthtsiTOtorm in 

ii<n. No. rii. (Mimtch, ISOS). 

* Ilomar, cJ, by G. P/uthey : the quotation'’ arr fro.^^ au old 
Gensmti trauslntion. 
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script guides to travellei*s, which were no doubt circulated 
among intending pilgrims, and afterwai-ds the services of 
the printing-press were early called in to assist. In the 
Spanish archives at Simancas there are two single sheets, 
one of which states the numerous Indulgences for the 
benefit of visitors at the shi’ine of St. James, while the 
other enumerates the relics which are to be seen and visited 
there. It mentions thirty-nine great relics — from the 
bones of St. James, which lay under the great altar of the 
cathedral, to those of St. Susanna, which were interred in a 
chiirch outside the walla of the town.^ These leaflets were 
sold to the pilgrims, and were carried back by tbem to 
Germany, where they stimulated the zeal and devotion of 
those who intended to make the pilgrimage. Our pilgrim's 
guide-book, the Walfart imd Strasse zu Sant Jacob} deals 
almost exclusively with the road. The author was a 
certain Hermann Kiinig of Yach, who calls himself a 
Mcrgcn-knccH, or servant of the Virgin Mary. The well- 
known pilgrim song, "Of Saint James” {Yon Sant Jacob), 
told how those who reached the end of their journey got, 
through the intercession of St. James, forgiveness from the 
guilt and penalty {von Pcin und Schuldt) of all their sins ; 
it tells the pilgrims to provide themselves with two pairs 
of shoes, a water-bottle and spoon, a satchel and staff, 
a broad-brimmed hat and a cloak, both trimmed with 
leather in the places likeliest to be frayed, and both needed 
as a protection against wind and rain and snow.^ It 

^ The title is Ha swnt reliquiae giMc fiabentur in hac saTittissima ecelesia 
OomposlellaTUz in qua corpn& Seati Jacobi Zehedei in iniegrum. 

* No. i. of JOnicke und Solzschnilte des 16 und 16 Jalirhundertt (Stress, 
burg, 1899). 

* “ Zway par sebneeb der darff er wol, 

Ein scbdssel bei der flaschen ; 

Ein breiten hnefc don sol er iian, 

Und, an mantel sol or nit gan 
Myt leder wol besezot; 

Es sebnei oder regn odor webe der wint, 

Doss in die lufft niebt nezet ; 

Sagkb und stab ist aneb dar bey.” 

■— {Wackemagel, Das dcutsclte JSsTchmlied von der aelieslen Zeit hist^uAnfang 
det 17 Jahrliunderts, ii. 1009.) 
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charges feo take permits from their ]iansJi priests 

to clispenso -with confession, for they wore going to 
foreign lands where they would not fmd pricst-s who spoke 
German. It warns them that they might die far from 
iiomo and find a grave on the pilgrimage route. Our 
gnide-book omits all these things. It is written bj* a man 
who has made the pilgrimage on foot ; who had observed 
minutely all the turns of the road, and could warn fellow- 
pilgrims of the difficulties of the way. He gives the 
itinerary from town to town ; where to turn to the right 
and where to tlie left ; what conspicuous buildings mark 
the proper path ; where the traveller will find people who 
are generous to poor pilgrims, and where the inbnbilants 
are uncharitable and food and drink must he paid for; 
where hostels abound, and those parts of the road on 
winch there are few, and where the pilgiims must buy 
their provisions beforehand and carry them in tlieir 
‘ satchels ; where sick pilgrims can find hospitals on the way, 
and what treatment they may e>q>ocb there ; * at what 
hostels they must change their money into French and 
Spanish coin. In brief, the booklet is a mcdiceval 
“ Bncdeker,” compiled with German accuracy for the 

* The liO'?pital at Komnns much pmfsod : 

“ T)a hclbst cyn gutter epital ist, 

Dar in!io gj'bt mann brot und vyn 
Atich syiit die hett Imtiscii nnd fyn.” 

On tlio other limul, oltliougli the hnsjutol nt ^TontpcHcr was porid enough, 
ii?i EujHjriulcndent ^^a8 n Bwoni enemy to Gonnftiis, and the pilprims of that 
nnlvoii Buffered tniich at his Band.a. These hospHnls occupy a good deal of 
s]i.ac<! in tho pilgrimago song, nnd the woca of the Germnub mo duly soL 
forth. If till* pilgrim ashfi politely for muTC bread j 

" Spitclmcistcr, Hebcr spitelmflistcr meyn, 

Dio hrot soin ril m Woine‘*j 
or fiuggenb? that tho be-ls nte not very clean ; 

*' SpitelnicUtcr, lieher 

Dio bet rein nit gar reine,'* 

the Bupcriuteudoiit cud hi? daughter (drr Kpitelwej«t' r Iset cya ttvhterhurs 
fs mo, 'lit Tceht vol cyn ftchelckin ceyn) declare .1 that tlicy v<.re no! going to 
I'fi tTCiuble-,1 rrith Gcrjmti dogs."— ^’aikcmogr'l, />n? Kirchn'.lixjl, 

etc,, ii. 1009-1010. 
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benefit of German pilgrims to the renowned shrine of St. 
James of Compostella. This little book went through 
several editions between 1495 and I 52 I 3 and is of itself a 
proof of the popularity of this pilgrimage place. In the 
last decades of the fifteenth century there arose a body of 
men and women who might be called professional pilgrims, 
and who were continually on the road between Geimany 
and Spain. A pilgrimage was one of tbe earliest so-called 
“ satisfactions " which might be done vicariously, and tbe 
Brethren of St. James (Jacdbs-Britcder) made the pilgrimage 
regularly, either on behalf of themselves or of others. 

Many of these pilgrims were men and women of 
indifferent character,^ who had been sent on a pilgrimage 
as an ecclesiastical punishment for their sins. The 
Ohronichs of tlie Zimmer Family- gives several cases of 
ciiminals, who bad committed muider or theft or other 
serious crimes between 1490 and 1520, who were sent to 
Santiago as a punishment. Even in the last decades of 
the fifteenth century, when the greater part of the pilgrims 
were devout in their way, it was known only too well 
that pilgrimages were not helpful to a moral life. Stern 
preachers of righteousness like Geiler of Keysersberg and 
Berchtold of Eegensbuig denounced pHgriinages, and said 
that they created more sins than they yielded pardons,® 
Parish priests continually forbade their women penitents, 
especially if they were unmarried, from going on a 
pilgrimage. But these warning and rebukes were in 
vain. The prevailing terror bad possessed the people, 
and they journeyed from shrine to shrine seeking some 
relief for their stricken consciences, 

A marked characteristic of this revival which found 
such stilking outcome in these pilgrimages was the 
thought that Jesus was to be looked upon as the Judge 
who was to come to punish the wicked. His saving and 
intercessory work was thrust into the background. Men 
forgot that He was the Saviour and the Intercessor ; and 

' Zimmcrisclie Chrvnxk (Freibuig i. B. 1B81-38S2), ii. 314. 

* Ibid. ilL 474-475 iv. *201. s Predi^m, i. 448. 
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fig tho huinnin heart ciuves for eomcono to iutcrccdo for 
it, another intercessor had to bo found. This gracious 
personality was discovered in the Virgin lifother, who was 
to bo entreated to intercedo with her Son on behalf of 
poor sinning human creatures. The last lialf of the 
nffceenfeh century saw a deep-seated and widely-spread crav- 
ing to oiiug to the protection of the Virgin Mother with 
a strength and inlcnsity hitherto unlcnown in meclifcval 
religion. It witnessed the furthest advance that had yet 
been made towards what mirst be called Maxiolatry. This 
devotion expressed itself, ae religious emotion continually 
does, in hymns ; a very large iuopoiTion of the mediaeval 
hymns in praise of the Vii-gin were written in the second 
half of the fifteenth cemtury — the period of this strange 
revival based upon fear. Dread of the Son as J udgo gave 
rise to the devotion to the Mother as the intercessor. 
Little books for private and family devotion were printed, 
bearing such titles as tliQ Pearl 0 / tTic Fa.^<n'o7i and the ZiUht 
Oo^cl, containing, with long comments, the words of our 
Lord on the cross to John and to Maiy. She became the 
ideal woman, the ideal mother, the “Mother of God,” the 
mater dolorosa, with her heart pierced by tho sword, the 
sharer in the redemptive sufleringe of her Son, retaining 
her sensitive woman’s heart, ready to listen to the appeals 
of a Bufiering, sorrowful humanity. IVo can sec this 
devotion to the Virgin Mother impregnating tho social 
revolts from Hans Bbhin l-o Joss Fritz. Tlie theology of 
the .schools followed in the wake of the pox)ular sentiment, 
and the doctrine of the luituaculalc Coucex)tiou was moro 
striotly defined and found its most strenuous aupporters 
during the later decades of this fifteenth century. 

Tlie thought of motherly intercession went fuiliier; 
the Virgin herself had to be interceded willi to induce 
her to plead with her Son for men sunk in sin. and her 
mother (St. Anna) became the object of n cult which may 
ahno.st be said to bo quite now. Hymns werc waitlcn in 
her praise.^ Confraternities, modelled on the confi-aterinties 

* Wackcniagc!, Ihts Jkirrheniicdf etc,, ii. tf'S, lOm-lt’ii. 
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dedicated to the Blessed were formed in order to 

bring the power of the prayers of numbers to bear upon 
her. These confratei-nities ^read all over Germany and 
beyond it.^ It is almost possible to trace the widening 
area of the cult from the clironicles of the period. The 
special cult of the Virgin seems to have begun, at least 
in its extravagant popular form, in North France, and to 
have spread from France through Germany and Spain ; 
but so far as it can be traced, this cult of St. Anna, '' the 
Grandmother,” had a German origin, and the devotion 
manifested itself most deeply on German soil. Even the 
Humanist poets sang her praises with enthusiasm, and such 
collectors of relics as Frederick of Saxony and the Cardinal 
Archbishop of Mainz rejoiced when they were able to add 
a thumb of St. Anna to their store. Luther himself tells 
us that “ St. Anna was his idol ” ; and Calvin speaks of 
his mother’s devotion to tlie saint. Her name was graven 
on many a parish church bell, and every pull at the ropes 
and clang of the bell was supposed to be a prayer to 
her to intercede. The Vkgin and St. Anna brought 
in their train other saints who were also believed to be 
the true intercessors. The three bells of the church in 
which Luther was baptized bore the following inscriptions 
carved deeply in the brass:— “God help us; Mary have 
mercy. 1499.” “Help us Anna, also St. Peter, St. Paul 
1609.” “Help us God, Mary, Anna, St, Peter, Paid, 
Arnold, Stephan, Simon. 1509.” The popular religion 
always represented Jesus, Mecxrm (Myconius) tells us, as 
the stem Judge who would convict and punish all those 
who had not secured righteousness by the intercession of 
the saints or by their own good worka 

This revival of religion, crude as it was, and based on 
fear, had a distinct effect for good on a portion of the 
clergy, and led to a great reformation of morals among 
those who came under its influence. The papal Schism, 
which had lasted till 1449, had for one of its results the 

' Scliwaainl?ell, Der GvXlus der heiUgen Anna am Ausgange 
T'liltclaUcrs (Freiburg, 1S93}. 
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wcfiliemng of all ecclesiastical discipline, and its con- 
seqtiencos were seen in the growing immorality which 
pervaded all classes of the clergy. So far as one can 
judge, the revival oX I'cligion described above bad not 
very much eCfecfc on the secular clei*gy. Whether we 
take the evidence from the chronicles of the time or 
from visitations of the bishops, the morals of the parisli 
priests were extremely low, and the private lives of the 
higher clergy in Germany notoriously corrupt. The 
occupants of episco))al secs wei'e for the most part the 
younger brothers of the great piiuces, and had been placed 
in the religious life for the sake of the ecclesiastical 
roveiiuea The author of the Ohronicltis of the ZimmcT 
Family tells ns that at the festive gatherings which 
accompanied the meetings of the Diet, the young nobles, 
lay and clerical, spent most of their time at dice and 
c^8. Ar ho passed through the halls, picking his way 
among groups of young nobles lying on the floor (for 
tables and chairs were rare in these days), lie continually 
heard the yoking count call out to the young bishop, 
“ Play up, parson ; it is your t\irn.” TJ>e same writer 
describes the retinue of a great prelate, who was always 
accompanied to the Diet by a concubine dressed in man’s 
clothes. Nor wove the older Orders of monks, the Bene- 
dictines and their offshoots, greatly iufiueuced by the 
revival. It was different, however, with those Orders of 
monks who came into close contact with the ]>eople, and 
ci\iight from them the new fctvmur. The Dominicans, the 
great preaching Order, were permeated by reform. TIjo 
Fi'anciscans, who hod degenerated sadly from their earlier 
lives of Eolf-denial, partook of a new life. Convent after 
convent i-efonncd it-self, and the inmates began to lead 
again the lives their founder liad contemplated. IIjc fire 
of tile revival, however, burnt brightest among the 
Augnstinfnn Eremites, the Older which Luther joined, and 
they roprosonted, as nouo of the otbere did, all the ohar- 
acteristias of the now movement. 

These Augustinian Eremites had a somewhat curious 
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history. They bad nothing in common with St. Augustine 
save the name, and the fact that a Pope had given them 
the rule of St. Augustine as a basis for their monastic 
constitution. They had originally been hermits, living 
solitary lives in mountainous parts of Italy and of 
Germany. Many Popes had desired to bring them rmder 
conventual rule, and this was at last successfully done. 
Tliey shared as no other Order had done in the revival 
of the second half of the fifteenth century, and exhibited 
in their lives all its religious characteristics. No Order 
of monks contained such devoted servants of the Virgin 
■Mother. She was the patron along with St. Augustine. 
Her image stood in the chapter-house of every convent. 
The theologians of the Augustinian Eremites vied with 
those of the Franciscans in spreading the doctrine of the 
Immaculate Conception. They did much to spread the 
cult of the “ Blessed Anna." They were devoted to the 
Papacy. One of their learned men, John of Palz, one of 
the two professors of theology in the Erfurt Convent when 
Luther entered it as a novice, was the most strenuous 
defender of the doctrine of Attrition and of the religious 
value of Indulgences. With all this their lives were more 
self-denying than those of most monks. They cultivated 
theological learning, and few Universities in Germany were 
without an Augustinian Eremite who acted as professor of 
philosophy or of theology. They also paid great attention 
to the art of preaching, and every large monastery had a 
special preacher who attracted crowds of the laity to the 
convent chapel Their monasteries were usually placed in 
large towns ; and their devout lives, their learning, and the 
popular gifts of their preachers, made them favourites with 
the townspeople. They were the most esteemed Order in 
Germany. 

These last decades of the fifteenth century were the 
days of the resuscitation of the mendicant Orders and the 
revival of their power over the people. I7ie better 
disposed among the princes and among the wealthier 
burghers invariably selected their confessors from the 
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monks of tke mendicant Oi-ders, and especially from the 
Aiigustiniau ETemifccs, Tlie chapels of the Franciscans 
ami of the Eremites tsvqtq thronged, and those of the parish 
clergy were deserted. The common people took for their 
religious guides men who sliared the new re\dval, and 
who proved their sincerity by self-denying Iaboui*s. It 
was in vain that the Bomaii Curia published regulations 
insisting that every parishioner must confess to the priest 
of the parish at least once a year, and that it explained 
again and again that the personal character of the ministrant 
did not affect the efficacy of the Bacramenta administered 
by him. So long as poorly clad, emaciated, clean-living 
Franciscan or Eremite priests could be found to act as con- 
fessors, priests, or preacbera, the people deserted the parish 
clergy, flock'cd to their confessionals, waited on their serv- 
ing the Mass, and thronged their chapels to listen to their 
sermons. These decades were the time of the last revival 
of the mendicant monks, who were the religious guides in 
this flamboyant popular religion wliich is so much in 
evidence during oui- period. 

I 6. A tion-BcclcsiasHcal HcUgion. 

Tlio third religious movement which belongs to the 
Inst decades of the fifteenth and the earlier decades of 
tlio sixteenth century was of a kind so different from, and 
even contrary to, what has just been described, that it is 
with some surprise that the student finds ho must recognise 
its presence alongside of the othor. It was the silent 
spi'cad of a quiet, sincere, but non-occlesiastical religion. 
Historians usually say nothing about this movement, and it 
is only a minute study of the town chronicles and of the 
records of provincial and miinicix>al legislation that reveals 
its power and extent. It has always been recognised tbat 
Lulbor’s father was a man of a deeply religious turn of 
mind, allhough he commonly despised the clergj’, and 
thought that most monks were rogues or fools ; hut whnt is 
not recognised is that in this ho represented Uiotisauds of 
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quiefc and pions Germans in all classes of society. We find 
traces of the silent, -widespreading movement in the 
ecclesiastical legislation irf German princes; in tlie police 
regulations, and in the provisions for the support of the 
poor among the bui'ghers ; in the constitutions and practices 
of the con^ternities among the lower classes, and especially 
among the artisans in the towns ; and in the numerous 
translations of the Vulgate into the vernacular. 

The reforms sketched by the Councils of Constance and 
of Basel had been utterly neglected by the Eoman Curia, 
and in consequenee several German princes, while they felt 
the hopelessness of insislang on a general purification of the 
Church, resolved that these reforms should be carried out 
within their own dominiona As early as 1446, Duke 
William of Saxony had published decrees which interfered 
with the pretensions of the Church to be quite independent 
of the State. His regulations about the observance of the 
Sunday, his forbidding ecclesiastical courts to interfere with 
Saxon laymen, bis stem refusal to allow any Saxon to 
appeal to a foreign jurisdiction, were all more or less 
instances of the interference of the secular power within 
what had been supposed to be the exclusive province of the 
ecclesiastical He went much fui’ther, however. He 
enacted that it belonged to the secular power to see that 
parish priests and their superiors within his dominions 
lived lives befitting their vocation — a conception which was 
entirely at variance with the ecclesiastical pretensions of 
the Middle Ages. He also declared it to be within the 
province of the secular power to visit officially and to 
reform all the convente within his dominions. So far as 
proofs go, it is probable that these declarations about the 
rights of the civil authorities to exercise discipline over the 
parish priests and their superiors remained a dead letter. 
We hear of no such reformation being carried out. But 
the visitation of the Saxon monasteries was put in force 
in spite of the protests of the ecclesiastical powers. Andreas 
Proles would never have been able to carry out his proposals 
of reform in the convents of the Augustinian Eremites hut 
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foi the support he received from the secular princes against 
his ecclesiastical superiors in Home. The Dukes Ernest 
and Albrecht carried out Duke Wiliiam’s conceptions about 
the relation of the civil to the ecclesiastical authorities in 
their ordinances of 1483, and the Elector Erederick the 
Wise was heir to this eccleriastical policy of his family. 

The records of the Electorate of Brandenburg, investi- 
gated by Priebatsch and described by him in the ZeUsclirift 
fur KirclifingcscUchie} testify to the same ideas at work 
thera A pious prince like Frederick n. of Brandenbui'g 
removed unworthy Church dignitaries and reinstituted 
them, thus taking upon himself the oversight of the Church. 
Appeals to Home were forbidden under penalties. Gradu- 
ally under Frederick and bis successors there arose what 
was practically a national Church of Brandenburg, which 
was almost completely under the control of the civil power 
and almost entirely separated from Homan control. 

The towns also interfered in what had hitherto been 
believed to bo witbin the exclusive domain of tbe ecclesi- 
astical authorities. They recognised tbe harm which the 
numerous Church festivids and saints’ days were doing to 
the people, and passed regulatious aboxit them observance, 
all of them tending to lessen the number of tbe days on 
which men were compelled by ecclesiastical law to be idle. 
"When Lnther pleaded in his Address to the Mohility of the 
German Nation for tbe abolition of the ecclesiastical laws 
enforcing idleness on the numerous ecclesiastical holy days, 
he only suggested an extension and wider application of 
the police regulations which wore in force within his native 
district of Mausfeld. 

This non-ecciesiastical feeling appears strongly in tbe 
change of view about Christian charity which marks the 
close of the fifteenth century. 

Nothing shows how the Church of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries had instOled the mind of Jesus into 
the peoples of Europe like the seal with which they tried 
to do their duty hy the poor, the sick, and the helpless 

‘ rtr. p. Str 0-., IJ, p, 169 ff., 629 ff., iti. p. 53 0 , 
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Institutions, founded by individuals or by corporations, for 
the purpose of housing the destitute abounded, and men 
and women willingly dedicated themselves to the service 
of the unfortunate. 

“The Beguins crovnied with flapping hats, 

O’er long-drawn bloodless faces blank, 

And gowns unwashed to wrap their lank 
Lean figures,”* 

were sisters of mercy in every mediaeval town. TJnfor- 
ttmately the lessons of the Church included the thought 
that begging was a Christian virtue ; while the idea that 
because charity is taught by the law of Christ, its exercise 
must be everywhere superintended by ecclesiastics, was 
elevated to a definite principle of action, if not to something 
directly commanded by the law of God. The Beformation 
protested against these two ideas, and the silent anticipa- 
tion of this protest is to be found in the non-eoclesiastical 
piety of the close of the fifteenth century. 

The practice of begging, its toleration and even encour- 
agement, was almost universal In some of the benevolent 
institutions the side and the pensioners were provided from 
the endowment with aU the necessaries of Hfe, but it was 
generally thought becoming that they should beg them from 
the charitable. The very fact of begging seemed to raise 
those who shared in it to the level of members of a 
religious association, St. Francis, the " imitator of Ohi'ist,” 
had taught his followers to beg, and this gi’eat example 
sanctified the practice. It is true that the begging friars 
were always the butt of the satarists of the close of the 
fifteenth century. They deh'ghted to portray the mendi- 
cant moni, with Ilia sack, into which he seemed able to 
stuff everything : honey and spice, nutmegs, pepper, and 
preserved ginger, cabbage and eggs, poultry, fish, and new 
clothes, milk, butter, and cheese ; cheese especially, and of 
all kinds — ewe’s milk and goat’s milk, hard cheese and 
soft cheese, large cheeses and small cheeses — were greedily 
* The. Utmiaiux cf the Jtose, ii. p. 168 (Temple Olasajes edition). 
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domaTided tty these "cheese hunters" as they vrftrc 
saUricallj’ called. On their heels tramped a host of semi- 
ecclosiastical beggars, all of them with professional names — 
men begged for a church that was building, or for an 
altar-cloth, or to hansel a young priest at his fii-st [Mass : 
men who carried relics about for the charitable to hiss — 
some straw from the manger of Bethlehem, or a feather 
from the wing of the angel Gabriel ; the Brethren of St. 
James, who perfonned continual and vicarious pilgrimages 
to Compostella, and sometimes robbed and murdered on 
the road; the Brethren of St. Anthony, who had the 
special privilege of wearing a cross and carrjdng a bell on 
their begging visits. These were all ecclesiastical beggars. 
Tl:\e ordinary beggars did their best to obtain some share 
of the sanctity which Buiroanded the profession ; the}' 
carried with them tho pichire of some saint, or placed the 
coohlo-shell, the badge of a pilgrim, in their bats, and 
secured. a qnasi-ccclesiasfcical standing.^ Luther e.vpreased 
not merely his own opinion on this plague of beggars in 
his AdiUrcss to t?ic Nolility of the Gervian iVarion, but what 
had been tliought and partially prectised by quiet laymen 
for SDveiul decades. Some towns began to make regulations 
against promiscuous begging by able-bodied persons, pro- 
videfi work for them, seized their children, and taught 
them trades — all of which eeueible doings were against the 
spirit of the mediieval Church. 

The non-ecclesiastical religious feeling, however, appeare 
much more clearly whon the history of the charitable 
foundations is exiimincd. The invariable custom during 
the earlier Ifiddlo Ages was that charitable bequests were 
left to the management of tho Church and the clergj'. 
At tho close of the fifteenth century the custom began 
to aiter. Tlie change fi*om clerical to lay managenjent 
was at first probably due mainly to the degeneracy of the 
clergy, and to the belief that the funds set apart for tho 
puor wore nob properly administered. Tim evidence? of 
ibis are to bo found in numerous instances of the civic 

‘T. devie^im Jlfforrmaii'nn, j>ji. 95 f. 
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authorities attempting, and successfully, to take the 
management of charitable foun^tions out of the hands 
of ecclesiastical authorities, and to vest them in lay 
management. But this cannot have been the case always. 
We should rather say that it began to dawn upon men 
that although charity was part of the law of Christ, this 
did not necessarily mean that all charities must be placed 
under the control of the clergy or other ecclesiastical 
administrators. Hence we find during the later years of 
the fifteenth century continual instances of beq^uests for 
the poor placed in the hands of the town council or of 
boards of laymen. That this was done without any 
animus against the Church is proved by the fact that the 
same testator is foimd giving benefactions to foimdationa 
which are under clerical and to otbei*8 under lay manage- 
ment, Out of the funds thus accumulated the town councils 
began a system of caring for the poor of the city, which 
consisted in giving tokens which could be exchanged for so 
much bread or woollen cloth, or shoes, or wood for firing, at 
the shops of dealers who were engaged for the purpose. How 
far this new and previously unheard of lay management, in 
what had hitherto been tlie peculiar possession of the clergy, 
bad spread before the close of the fifteenth century, it is 
impossible to say. No archeologist has yet made an 
exhaustive study of the evidence lying buried in archives 
of the mediaeval towns of Germany; but enough has been 
collected by Kriegk ^ and others to show that it had 
become very extensiva The lai^ saw that they were 
quite able to perform this peculiarly Christian work apart 
from any clerical direction. 

Another interesting series of foots serves also to show 
the growth of a non-ecclesiastical religious sentiment. Tlie 
later decades of the fifteenth century saw the rise of 
innumerable associations, some of them definitely religious, 

^ Kriegt, Deulsclus BiirgcrOfam im MiUdaZter. JVoeft urJctindlichen 
Forschungen tind rnii Itsondcrer BezieJmng avf Frankfurt a. M., pp. 161 IT. 
(Pratikfnrt, 1868). Ulilborn, Die im Mitleldlter, 

pp. 431 £f. (Stuttgart, 1854). 
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and all of them with a religions side, wliich arc \inlikG 
wJiat we meet w’ifch earlier. They did not aim to he, like 
tho praying circles of the Mj’fitics or of tlio GotUsfrciindc, 
ecctesiolcv in ccclcsia, strictly non-clerical or even anti- 
clerical. They had no difficwlty in placing themselves under 
the protection of the Church, in selecting the ordinary 
ecclesiastic-al buildings for their special services, and in 
employing priests to conduct their devotions ; but the)’’ were 
distinctively lay associations, and lived a religious life in 
their own way, without any regal'd to the conceptions of 
the higher Christian life which the Church was ac.customed 
to present to its devout disciples. Some were associations 
for prayer ; others for the promotion of the " cult " of a 
epacial saint, UkG the centratemitlea dedicated to the 
Virgin J.Iothcr or tlie associations which spread the cult " 
of the Blessed Anna ; but by far the laigcst number were 
combinations of artisans, and i*esembled the worlcmen^s 
" gilds *’ of tho Bomnu Empire. 

Perhaps one of the best known of tbeso associations 
formed for the purpose of encouraging prayer was the 
“ Brotherhood of the Eleven Thousand Virgins,'* commonly 
known under the quaint name of St. Ursula’s Zitflc 
The association was conceived by a Carthusian monk of 
Cologne, and it sijccdily became popular. Frederick the 
Wise was one of its patrons, his Bcoretary, Er. Pfelhnger, 
one of its supporters; it numbei'cd its associates by the 
thousand; its pi-nises wore sung in a quaint old German 
Imnn.^ Ko money dues were exacl-ed from its raembej-s. 
The only duty exacted was to pray regularly, and to learn 
to better one’s life through the power of piayCr. This was 
one type of tho pious brotherhoods of the fifteenth century, 

* Waokcnjagcl, Ass ^cuUcJtr ii. 76S-76D ; it : 

“ Ein reyt hort ieli snit gUttox mtu- 
von cinem sdij-Qm stgea, 

Wio 09 mit tageadno also gar 
Vostlidiea trar boladen: 

Xu deto scbjOlin gewaa {cb cia licrtr, 
lot tiiiid dar yn vil gUtor gimertz 
m ja-jneher Made gades.*' 

TO* 
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It -was the best known of its kind, and there were many 
others. But among the brotherhoods which bear testi- 
mony to the spread of a non-ecclesiastical piety none are 
more important than the confraternities which went by the 
names of Kalands or Kalandsgilden in ITorth Germany and 
Zechen in Austria. These associations were useful in a 
variety of ways. They were unions for the practice of 
religion ; for mutual aid in times of sickness ; for defence 
in attack ; and they also served the purpose of insurance 
societies and of burial clubs. It is with their religious 
side that we have here to do. It was part of the bond of 
association that all the brethren and sisters (for women 
were commonly admitted) should meet together at stated 
times for a common religious service, ^e brotherhood 
selected the church in which this was held, and so far 
as we can see the chapels of the Pranoiscans or of the 
Augustinian Eremites were generally chosen. Sometimes 
•in altar was relegated to their exclusive use ; sometimes, 
if the church was a laige one, a special chapeL The 
interesting thing to be noticed is that the rules and the 
modes of conducting the religious services of the associa- 
tion were entii'ely in the hands of the brotherhood itself, 
and that these lajmen insisted on regulating them in 
their own way. Luther has a very interesting sermon, 
entitled Sermon upon the ‘tencrahlc Sacrament of the holy 
true Body of Christ and of the Brotherhoods, the latter 
half of wliich is devoted to a contrast between good 
brotherhoods and evil ones. Those brotherhoods are evil, 
says Luther, in which the religion of the brethren is ex- 
pressed in hearing a Mass on one or two days of the year, 
while by guzzling and drinking continually at the meetings 
of the brotherhood, they contrive to serve the de\Tl the 
greater part of their time. A true brotherhood spreads 
its table for its poorer members, it aids those who are sick 
or infirm, it provides marrkige portions for worthy yoimg 
members of the assoeiaiaon. He ends with a comparison 
between tlie true brotherhood and the Church of Christ. 
Theodore Kolde remanrs that a careful monogiaph on the 
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brotborhoods of tbo csd of feho fifteenth century in tho light 
of this sermon of Lnfehor's wonld ofTord great information 
about tho popular religion of tho period. Unfortunately, 
no one has yet attempted tho task, bub Gorman nrohieo- 
logiflts are Blovvly preparing the way by printing, chiefly 
from MS. sources, accounts of tho constitution and practices 
of many of these Kalends. 

Prom all this it may be seen that there was in theso 
last decades of the fifteenth and in the earlier of the 
sixteenth centuries the growtli of what may bo called a 
non-ecclcsiaabical piety, which was quietly determined t-o 
bring within the sphere of the laity very much that had 
been supposed to belong exclusively to tho clergy. The 
Jits cpiscopalc which Luther claimed for tho civil authorities 
in his tract on the lAhcrty of tlic Christian Man, bad, in 
part at least, been claimed and exercised in several of the 
German principalities and mimioipalibies ; tho practice of 
Cbtiatian charity and its management were being taken 
out of Ibc hands of the clergy and entrusted to tbo laity ; 
and the brotherlioods wore making it apparent that meii 
could mark out their religious duties in a way deemed 
most suitable for thempelvee without asking any aid from 
the Church, further than t-o engage a priest whom they 
trusted to conduct divine service and say the Masses they 
had arranged for. 

The appearance of immcrouB translations of the Scrip- 
tures into the vernacular, unauthorised by the officials of 
the mediroval Church, and jcalouoly nuspccted by them, 
appeam to confirm the growth and spread of this non- 
occlesiosticnl piety. Tlie relation of the Church of the 
Middle -Ages, earlier and Inter, to vernacular translations 
of the Vulgate is a complex question- Tho Scriptures \vero 
always declared to be tho supreme source and authority 
for all questions of dootrinos and morals, and in tho earlier 
stages of the Reformation controversy the stipromc author- 
ity of the Holy Scriptures was not supposed to be one of 
the matters in dispuU^ between tho contending ]xxrlie.s. 
This is evident when we reaiemlxcr that the Awq^mt^ 
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Confession, unlike the later confessions of the Keformed 
Cbnrches, does not contain any article affirming the 
supreme authority of Seiiptuxe. That was nob supposed 
to be a matter of debate. It was reserved for the Council 
of Trent, for the first time, to place traditiones sine Scriiito 
on the same level of authority with the Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testaments. Hence, many of the small 
hooks, issued from convent presses for the instruction 
of the people during the decades preceding the Eefor- 
mation, frequently declare that the whole teaching of 
the Church is to be found within the books of the Holy 
Scriptures. 

It is, of course, undoubted that the mediceval Church 
foihade over and over again the reading of the Scriptures 
in the Vulgate and especially in the vernacular, hut 
it may be asserted that these prohibitions were almost 
always connected with attempt to suppress heretical or 
Bchismatio revolts.' 

On the other hand, no official encouragement of the 
reading of the Scriptures in the vernacular by the people 
can be found during the whole of the hliddle Ages, nor any 
official patronage of vernacular translations. The ntmost 
that was done in the way of tolerating, it can scarcely he 
said of encouraging, a knowledge of the vernacular Scrip- 
tures was the issue of Psalters in the vemacuhir, of Service- 
Books, and, in the fifteenth century, of the FUnxvria — 
little books which contained translations of some of the 
paragraphs of the Gospels and Epistles read in the Church 
service accompanied with legends and popular tales. 
Translations of the Scriptures were continually reprobated 

* Tbo strongest prohibitioD of tlie Temacular Scriptores comes from the 
time of the Albigenses ; “ Frolubenras ettam, no libros veteris Testameuti aut 
nori permittantur habere ; nisi forte psaUeriani, vel brevarium pro divinis 
ofEciis, out boras B. SlarisE aliquis ex deTotionc habere Telit. Sed ne pree- 
missos libros habeant in Tnlgari tran^Iatos, arctissime iubibomua” (Cbzic. 
of Toitlousc of 1229, c. lir.). ‘ITie Oon^Uulxoncs Tkomcc AnindeJ, for 
the Xficdireval Church of England, declared: “ Ordinamns ut nemo dein- 
ceps aliqaem textum S. Scriptarm auctoritate sua in liuguam Anglicanain 
rel .aliam traasferat per viam libri, libelli ant tractatns” (Art. VII., 
1403 A.D.). 
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bj* Popes and primat-es for various reasons.’ It is also 
unquestionable that a knowledge of the Scriptures in the 
vernacular, cspcciall}* by unedncated men and women, 
was almost always deemed a sign of herolical tendoucy, 
“ The tliird cause of boresy,*' says an Austrian inquisitor, 
writing about the end of the thirteenth ccjitury, “ is that 
they translate the Old and New TesLaments into the vulgar 
tongue ; and so they learn and teach. I have heard and 
seen a certain country clown who re))cated the Book of 
Job word for word, and several who knew the K(iw Tcsbi- 
ment perfectly.’* * A survey of the eridcncc seems to lead 
to the conclusion that the rulers of the niedi[c\'al Church 
regarded a knowledge of the vernacular Scriptures witli 
grave susjucion, but that they did not go the length of 
condemning entirely their possession by persons eatocmed 
tnistworlhy, whether clergy, monks, nuns, or distinguished 
laymen. 

Yot WG have in tho later Middle Ages, ever Binco 
Wiclif produced his English version, the gradual publica- 
tion of the Scriptures in the veniaculnrs of Europe. This 
was speeially so in Gennaiiy; and when the invention of 
printing had made the diffusion of literature easy, it ia 
noteworthy that tho earliest presses in Germany printed 
many more books for family and private devotion, many 
more Plcnaria, and many more editions of tho Bible than 
of the classics. Twenty - tw’o editions of the PeaUer 
in German apj>eared before 1509, and twenty-five of 
the Gospels and Epistles before 1518. No less than 
fourteen (some say seventeen) versions of the whole Bible 
were printed in Iligh-Gerrnrm and three in I-ow-Gcrman 
during the last decades of the fifteenth and the an Her 
decades of tho sixteenth cenhxrr — ail trauslations from tho 

* Poiw Innocent m. TeiYroKifc^ the tran'Utioa of thp into t!to 

vcntaciilar, hcranep ortimaTV Uyawii, atitJ esjv-tjflDy had oJ't suH'. 

ciPiit intcHigcnco fco «nd‘:n'*aml ihoai ii. 141); and Ektlho'd, 

Archb!«hn|! of Mainr, in his dioee^n rtliptof 14?6, a'-^^rted that rcmsculara 
isTiw iin.ihlc to oxi'tcfa the profundity of the thought;' cftniairtod in tbe 
X 'f-U>aI Ianc«agr<-. of Ihe J^plnrca cr to the Ija’In of th^ 

' Maijtxa IlilHoihtea I'airan {Coloris Agripiiicfl', 1618), siji. 2??, 
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Vulgate. The first was issued by John lletzel in »Strass- 
burg in 1466. Then followed another Sferassburg edition 
in 1470, two Augsburg editions in 1473, one in the Swiss 
dialect in 1474, two in Augsburg in 1477, one in Augs- 
burg in 1480, one in Niimbeig in 1483, one in Strassburg 
in 1485, and editions in Augsburg in 1487, 1490, 1507, 
and 1518. A careful comparison of these printed ver- 
nacular Bibles .proves that the earlier editions were in- 
dependent productions ; but as edition succeeded edition 
the text became gradually assimilated until there came 
into existence a Carman Vulgate, which was used indis- 
eriminately by those who adhered to the mediseval Church 
and those who were dissenters from it. These German 
versions were largely, but by no means completely, dis- 
placed by Luther’s translation. The Anabaptists, for ex- 
ample, retained this German Vulgate long after the 
publication of Luther's version, and these pre-Keformation 
German Bibles were to be found in use almost two hundred 
years after the Eeformation.* 

Whence sprang the demand for these vernacular ver- 
sions of the Holy Scriptures ? That the leaders of the 
mediseval Church viewed their existence with alarm is 
evident from the proclamation of the Primate of Germany, 
Berthold of Mainz, issued in 1486, ordering a censorship 
of books with special reference to vernacular translations 
of the Scriptui'es.® On the other hand, there is no evi- 
dence that these versions were either wholly or in great 
part the work of enemies of the mediseval Church. The 
medieval Srethren, as they called themselves ( W aldenses, 
Picards, Wiclifites, Hussites, eta, were names given to 
them very indiscriminately by tbe ecclesiastical anthorities), 
had translations of the Scriptures both in the Bomance 
and in the Teutonic languages aa early as the close of the 
thirteenth century. The records of inquisitors and of 
coimeils prove it. But there is no evidence to connect 
any of these German versions, save, perhaps, one at Augs- 

^ Walther, DiedcutscTxcBiheirAersctzungdesMitUJaltersi'^rxDSTnfik, 388S). 

® Gudcnus, Codex Biplomatic. AneedcAa, iv. 469-475 (1758). 
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burg, find tlmt. ipsucd by tbo Kobui-gei-s in jS'iiniberg, with 
those earlier li-aiishilionB. llic gi-owiag spread of eduwv- 
tiou in the fifteenth century, and, above all, the growth of 
n non-ecclesinstical piety which claimed to examine and to 
judge for itself, demanded and received these numerous 
veraioiiB of the Holy Scriptures in the vulgar tongue.^ 
The “ common man ” had the word of God in his hands, 
could read, meditate, and judge for himself. Tlie effect of 
the presence of these vernacular Scriptures is apt to be 
exaggerated.® The Humanist, Conrad Celtes, might threaten 
the priests that the 13ible would soon be seen in every village 
tavern ; but wo know that in these days of early printing 
a complete Bible must have been too expensive to be pur- 
chased by a poor man. Still he could got the Gospels or 
the Epistles, or the Psalter ; and there is evidence, apart 
from the niunber of editions, that the people were buying 
and were studying the Scriptures. Preachers were exhorted 
to give the meaning of the passages of Scripture read in 
Church to prevent the people being confused by the dif- 
ferent. ways in which the text was translated in the Bihlee 
in their i^osseesion. Stories were told of peasants, like 
Huns ‘Werner, w’ho worsted their parish priests in ai-gu- 
inciits drawn from Scripture. The ecclesiastical authorities 
were undoubtedly anxious, and their anxiety was shared by 
many who desired a reformation in life and mnnnoi'S, but 
dreaded any rovolutionary raorement. It was right that 
the children should be fed with the Bread of Life, but 
^fother Ghurcli ought to keep the bread-knife in her bauds 
lest the children cut their fingers. Some publishers of 
the translations inserted prefaces Kiying that the contouta 
of the volumes should be understood in Oie ^vay taught 
by the Church, as was done in the J^ooh of tU>'. Qo^pch, 

^ W'nltliCT, jyif deuist^e. dft MifielnlUs's (liniDbwSut, 

1880 ). 

* 6 eb.%Btian Rr.*.nd, Karmv^ifF, Prsfac?, Hnp-, 1—1 1 

“ AUo Laud ist jett voli nfngt'r Sihrift, 

Unit WB-n dcr P«Icn Hcjl bi trifTl: 
thtfl tinii litfUiMT A*«tfr Ty’hr 
Uml an-lrfir froQjBj«i tn'-iiT..’* 
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published at Basel in 1514. But in spite of all a lay 
religion had come into being, and laymen were beginning 
to think for themselves in matters where ecclesiastics had 
hitherto been considered the sole judges. 

§ 7. Tht " Brethren.” 

There was another type of religious life and pious 
association which existed, and which seems in one form 
or other to have exercised a great influence among the 
better class of artisans, and more especially among tbe 
printers of Augsburg, Niimberg, and Strassburg. 

It ifi probable tbat this type of piety bad at least three 
roots. 

(a) We can trace as far back as tbe closing years of 
the thirteenth century, in many parts of Germany, the 
existence of nonconformists who, on the testimony of in- 
quisitors, lived pious lives, acted righteously towards their 
neighbours, and believed in all the articles of the Christian 
faith, but repudiated tbe Boman Church and the clergy. 
Their persecutors gave them a high character. “ The 
heretics are known by their walk and conversation : they 
live quietly and modestly ; they have no pride in dress ; 
theii’ learned men are tailors and weavers ; they do not 
heap up riches, but are content with what is necessary j 
they live chastely ; they are temperate in eating and drink- 
ing ; they never go to taverns, nor to public dances, nor to 
any such vanities ; they refrain from all foul language, 
from backbiting, from thoughtless speech, from lying and 
from swearing.” The list of objections which they had to 
usages of the medieeval Church are those which would 
occur to any evangelical Protestant of this century. They 
professed a simple evangelical creed j they offered a passive 
resistance to the hierarchical and priestly pretensions of 
the clergy ; they were careful to educate their children 
in schools which they supported ; they had vernacular 
translations of the Scriptures, and committed large portions 
to memory ; they conducted their religious service in the 
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vemfiCTilar, and ib xras one of the accuealionR made against 
them that they alleged that the woi-d of God ■w-ns as pro- 
fiiahle when read in the vernacular as when studied in 
Latin. It is also interesting to Imovr that they wore 
accused of visiting the lepcr>hou6CS to pray with the inmates, 
and that in some towns they had schools for the leper 
children.* They called themselves the Brethren. Tlie 
BocieticB of the Brethren had never died out. During the 
fourteenth and fifteentli centuries they were contimmlly 
subject to local and somewhat sj>asmodic persecutions, 
when the ecclesiastical could secure the aid of the secular 
authorities to their schemes of repression, whidi was 
not always possible. 'fboy were strongly represented 
amoug the artisans in the great cities, and there are 
instances when the civic authorities gave them one of the 
churches of the towns for their serWees. The liability to 
intoncittent persecution led to an organisation wliereby the 
Brethren, who were for the time being living in peace, 
tnadc arrangements to receive and support tliose who were 
able to escape from any district where the porsecution 
raged. These societies were in correspondence with their 
brethren all over Europe, and were never bo active as 
during the Inst decades of the fifteenth and the fiz'St 
quarter of the sixteenth centurj*. 

(fi) As early ns the times of Meister Eokimrt (d. 1327). 
of Ilia disciples Tnulcr (d. 13G1) and Suso 13G6), of 
the mysterious “ Friend of God in the Oberland " and his 
associates (among them the Stnusirburg merchant Kalman 
Jferswin (d. 1382)), and of the Brussels curate Jolm 
Kuysbrocck (d. 1381), the leaders of the medijcval ^Mystics 
bad been accustomed to gather their followers together 
into praying circles; and the custom was pcrj>otuatcd long 
after Iboir depart uro. How- these pious aasociiitions con- 
linued to exist in the half century before the Keformation, 
and what forms their organisation took, it seems iinpos.rible 
ro say witli any accuracy. Tlic .school systcni ot the Brc/hren 

* Jit'Miothna iVrfnrsft (Coloahe Agripjiicip, 1616), vnl. iJii. yp. 

2'?S-3C1. 
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of the Common Lot^ Tvbicli always liad an intimate connection 
with the GoUesfreundc^ in all probability ser^^ed to spread 
the praying circles which had come down from the earlier 
I\Iysbics. It seems to have been a custom among these 
Brethren of the Common Lot to invite their neighbours to 
meet in their schoolrooms or in a hall to listen to reli- 
gious discourses. There they read and expounded the Hew 
Testament in the vernacular. They also read extracts 
from books written to convey popular religious instruction. 
They questioned their audience to find out how far their 
hearers understood their teaching, and endeavoured by 
question and answer to discover and solve religious diffi- 
culties. These schools and teachers had extended all over 
Germany by the close of the fifteenth century, and their 
effect in quickening and keeping alive personal religion 
must have been great. 

(c) Then, altogether apart from the social and semi- 
political propaganda of the Hussites, there is e\'idence that 
ever since the circulation of the encyclic letter addressed 
by the Taborites in November 1431 to all Ohristians in 
all lands, and more especially since the foundation of the 
Unitas FreUrum in 1452, there had been constant com- 
munication between Bohemia and the scattered bodies 
of evangelical dissenters throughout Germany. Probably 
historians have credited the Hussites with more than 
their due influence over their German sympathisers. The 
latter bad anived at the conclusion that tithes ought to 
be looked upon as free-will offering, that the cup should 
be given to the laity, etc., long before the movements under 
the leadership of Wiclif and of Hubs. But the knowledge 
that they had sympathisers and brethren beyond their own 
land must have been a source of strength to the German 
nonconformists. 

Our knowledge of the times is still too obscure to 
warrant ns in making very definite statements about 
the proportionate effect of these three religious sources 
of influence on the small communities of Brethren or 
evangelical dissenters from the medieeval Church which 
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nmintoined a precarious existence at the close of the IMicldlo 
Ages. There is one curious fact, however, which shows 
tliat tliere must have been an intimate connection between 
the Waldenfies of Savoy and Prance, the BTcthrcn of Ger- 
many, and the Uniias Fratintm of Bohemia, They all used 
the same catechism for the instruction of their children in 
divine things. So far as can bo ascertained, this small 
catechism was first printed in 1498, and editions can be 
traced down to 1630. It exists in French, Italian, German, 
and Bohemiam The inspiration dravm from the earlier 
Mystics and GoiUsfrcnnde is shown by the books circulated 
by the Brethren. Hioy made great use of the newly dis- 
covered art of printing to spread abroad small mystical 
Virritinga on personal religion, and translations of portions 
of the Holy Scriptures. Tliey printed and circulated books 
which had been used in manuscript among the Mystics of 
the fourteenth century, such os the celebrated Masterbook, 
single sermons by Taulor, Prayers and Exiles for holy living 
extracted from his writings, as well os short tracts taken 
from the later Mystics, like the Bx}[)l<inafion of iho Ten 
Commandments. It is also probable that some of the many 
translations of the whole or portions of the Bible wlncli 
wore in circulation in Germany before the days of Luther 
came from these pmying circles. The celebrated fii*m of 
Niirnbcrg printers, the Kobuigcrs, who published so mam' 
Bibles, were the German printers of the little cateclusm 
used by the Brethren ; and, os has been said, the Analiap- 
tists, who were the successors of these associations, did not 
use Luther’s version, but a much older one which had come 
down to them from their ancestora 

The members of these praying circles welcomed the 
Lutheran Eeformation when it came, but they can scarcely 
be said to luvvo belonged to it. Luthor has confessed how 
much ho owed to one of their publications, J>k dcutschc 
Tlicologu ; and xvhat lielped him must have benefited others, 
Tim orgauisjition of a Lutheran Clmrob, based on civil 
dmsions of the Empire, gave the signal for a thorough 
reoigatiisalion of the members of these old associationa 
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who refused to have anything to do with a State Church. 
They formed the be«t side of the very mixed and very 
much misunderstood movement which later was called 
Anabaptism, and thus remained outside of the two great 
divisions into which the Church of the Reformation 
separated. This religious type existed and showed itself 
more especially among the artisans in the larger towns 
of Germany. 

It must nob be supposed that these four classes of 
religious sentiment which have been found existing during 
the later decades of the fifteenth and the early decades 
of the sixteenth centuries can always be clearly distin- 
guished from each other. Religious types cannot be kept 
distinct, but continually blend with each other in the most 
unexpected way. Humanism and Anabaptism seem as far 
apart as they can possibly be ; yet some of the most 
noted Anabaptist leaders were distinguished members of 
the Erasmus circle at Basel Humanism and delicate 
clinging to the simple faith of childhood blended in the 
exquisite character of Melanchtbon. Luther, after his 
stern wrestle with self-righteousness in the convent at 
Erfurt, believed that, had his parents been dead, he could 
have delivered their soxds from purgatory by his visits to 
the shrines of the saints at Romo. The boy Mecum 
(Myconius) retained only so much of his father’s teaching 
about the free Grace of God that he believed an Indulgence 
from Tebzel would benefit bim if he could obtain it without 
paying for it. There is everywhere and at all times a 
blending of separate types of religious faith, until a notable 
crisis brings men suddenly face to face with the necessity 
of a choice. Such a crisis occurred dmlng the period we 
call the Refoimation, with the result that the leaders in 
that great religious revival found that the truest theology 
after all was what had expressed itself in hymns and 
prayers, in revivalist sermons and in fireside teaching, and 
that they felt it to be their duty as theologians to give 
articulate dogmatic expression to what theii- fathers had 
been content to find inarticulately in the devotional rather 
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than in the intellectual sphere of the medifeval religious 

life. 

Such Tras the religions atmosphere into which Luther 
waa bora, and which he breathed from his earliest daj’s. 
Every element seems to have shared in creating and shaping 
ins religious history, and had similar effects doubtless on 
iiifi most distinguished and sympathetic followers. 
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HUMANISM AND REFORMATION.^ 

§ 1. Savonarola. 

When the Italian Humanism seemed about to become a 
mere revival of ancient Paganism, with its accompaniments 
of a cynical sensualism on the one hand, and the blindest 
trust in the occult sciences on the other, a great preacher 
arose in Florence who recalled men to Christianity and bo 
Christian virtue. 

Girolamo Savonarola was an Italian, a countryman of 
Giaocohino di Fiore, of Arnold of Brescia, of Franca of 
Assisi, of John of Parma, and, like them, he believed him- 
aelf to be favoured with visions apocalyptic and other. He 
belonged to a land over which, all down through the Middle 
Ages, had swept popular religious revivals, sudden, con- 
suming, and transient as prairie fires. "When a boy, he 

^SotTBCEs: Casanova and Gaasti, PocsU di O. Savonarola (Florence, 
1862); Sulla di Prcdiche. e Scritti di Frd O. Savonarola, con nvovi Data- 
•menti inlama alia sua Vila, by Villari and Casanova (Florence, 1898) ; 
Bayonne, CEuvrcs Spirituelles ehoisics dc Jerome Savonarola (Paris, 1879) ; 
Tlu IVorkcs of Sir Thomas More . . . toriUen by him in the JSnglyshe Umge 
(London, 1557) ; Erasmus, Opera Ontnta, cd. Le Clem (Leyden, 1703-1706) ; 
Nichols, The Thistles of Erasmvs from hia earliest letters to his fifly-frst 
year, arranged in order of time (London, 1901) ; Enchiridion Mititis Ghris- 
tiani (Cambridga, 1685); The whole FamtHar Colloquies of Erasmus 
(London, 1877); Sir Thomas More, Utopia (Temple Classics Series). 

La.tdti WonKS : Villari, Girolamo Savonarola, 2 vols. (Florence, 1887— 
1888 ; Eng. trans., London, 1890); Seebolim, The Oaford JlefoTmers: John 
Cold, Erasmus, and Thomas More, etc. (London, 1887) ; Drummond, 
Erasrnvus, his life and character (London, 1873) ; "Woltmann, TMlcin and 
his Time (London, 1872} ; Fronde, Eife and Letters of Erasmus (London, 
1894); Amiel, Un libre pensenr du 16 siede: ^rasme (Paris, 18S9); 
Emerton, Eesidtrivs Erasmus of BoUerdam (New Tort, 1899) ; The 
Cambridge Eislory of English Literature, m. i. and vii., ^vith bibliographies 
(Cambridge, 1009). 
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had quivered at geeing the pain in the world around him ; 
lie had shuddered as be passed the great grim palaces of 
the Italian despots, where the banqueting hall was separated 
from the diingeou by a floor so thin that the groans of 
the prisoners mingled with the tinkle of the silver dishes 
and the wanton convei^tion of the guests. He had been 
destined by his family for the medical profession, and the 
lad was set to master the writings of Thomas Aquinas and 
tlie Arabian commentaries on Aristotle — the gateway in 
those days to a knowledge of the art of healing. Tlie 
Summa of the great Schoolman enti*anced him, and in- 
sensibly drew liim towards theology ; but outwardly he did 
not rebel against the lot in life marked out for him. A 
glimpse of a quiet resting-place in this world of pain and 
evil had come to him, but it ^^mi8hed, swallowed up in the 
universal gloom, when Roberto Strozzi refused to permit 
him to marry his daughter Laodamia. There remained 
only rest on God, study of Hie word, and such slight 
solace as music and sonnet-writing could bring. HIr de- 
votion to Thomas Aquinos impelled him to seek witliin a 
Dominican convent that refuge which he passionately yearned 
for, from a con'upt world and a corrupt Church. There he 
remniiiod biuded for long years, reading and re-reading the 
Scriptures, poring over the Summa, drinking in the Hew 
Leariung, almost unconsciouBly creating for himself a philo- 
sophy which blended the teachings of Aquinas with the 
Heo-Pliitonism of ifarsiglio Ficino and of the Academy, 
and planning how ho could best represent the doctrines of 
the Christian religion in lioriiiony with the natural reason 
of man. 

'SVTien at last he became a great preacher, al^le to swav 
heart and conscience, it should not bo forgotten that he 
was medifcvai to the core. His doctrinal teaching was 
based firmly on the theology of Thomas Aquinas. His 
intellectual conception of faith, his strong belief in the 
divine predf^tination and Ms way of expressing it, his 
View of Scripture as possessing manifold meaniugs, were 
ull {Icfmc<l for him by tlm great Dominican Schoolman 
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He held strongly the medieval idea that the Church was 
an external political unity, ruled by the Bishop of Rome, 
to whom every human soul must be subject, and whom 
everyone must obey save only when commands were issued 
contrary to a plain statement of the evangelical law. He 
expounded the fulness of and the slight limitations to the 
authority of the Pope exactly as Thomas and the great 
Schoolmen of the thirteenth century had done, though in 
terms very different from the canonists of the Roman 
Curia at the dose of the Middle Ages. Even his apprecia- 
tion of the Neo-Platonist side of Humanism could be 
traced back to mediseval authorities ; for at all times the 
writings of the pseudo-Dionysius had been a source of 
inspiration to the greater Schoolmen. 

His scholarship brought him into relation with the 
Humanist leaders in. Florence, the earnest tone of hie 
teaching and the saintliness of his character attracted 
them, his deep personal piety made them feel that ho 
possessed something which they lacked ; while no Heo- 
Platonist could be repelled by his claim to be the recipient 
of visions from on high. 

The celebrated Humanists of Florence became the 
disciples of the great preacher. Mai-siglio Ficino himself, 
the head of the Florentine Academy, who kept one lamp 
burning before the bust of Plato and another before an 
image of the Virgin, was for a time completely under his 
spelL Young Giovanni Pico della Mirandola’s whole inner 
life was changed through his conversations with the Prior 
of San Marco. He reformed his earlier careless habits. 
He burnt five books of wanton love-songs which he had 
composed before bis conversion.* He prayed daily at fixed 
hours, and he wrote earnestly to his nephew on the im- 
portance of prayer for a godly life; 

“ ‘ I stir thee not/ he says, * to that prayer that standeth 
in many words, but to that prayer which in the secret 
chamber of the mind, in the pri'V'j^-closet of the soul, with 

* The fl''orkcs of Sir Thomas More, S^yght, someiyme Jjorde ChancelloiiT 
of England, Wrj/Wwi "by him in the Ettglysh tongc (Loudon, 1557), p. G C. 
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everj uHeot spcaketh to God: \vludi in the rniosfc 1ight^^mno 
darkness of contotnplaHon not only presentoth the mind to 
the PnLlior, but also miileth it with irini by unspeakable 
ways wliich only they know who have assa}'cd. Kor care 1 
how long or how short thy prayer bc] but how efiecbual. 
how ai dent, and rather mterrttpted and broken between with 
Eiglis. than dra'^m on length with a number of words. . . . 
Let no day pass but thou once at the leastwise pre.5^eiit 
thyself to God in prayer. . . . What thou shalt in thy 
prayer ask of God, both the Holy Spirit winch pinyeth for 
us and also thine owu necessity shall every hour put in thy 
mind.’ 

He studied the writings of Thomas Aquinas, which con- 
tained the favourite theology of Savonarola, and spoke of 
the gicat Sohoolinan as a. “ pillar of truth/’ ~ Ho handed 
over the third part of his estates to his nephew, and lived 
plainly on what remained, that bo might give largely in 
charity,^ Ho inn<lo Savonarola his ahnoucr, who on his 
behalf gave alms to clostitute people and nmiTinge portions 
to poor maidens.* He had frequent thoughts of ent-ering 
the Dominican Order, and 

*'On a time as he walked wdth hie nephew, John FranciSj, 
in a garden at Ferrara, talking of the love of Christ, ho 
broke out with these words: ‘Hephow/ said be, ‘this will T 
show thoe ; I warn thco keep it secret ; the substance I havT 
left after corhain books of mine arc finished, I intend to give 
out to poor folk, and, fencing myself with the cracifix, bare- 
foot, walking about the world, in every' town and castle I 
purpo‘:d to preach of Christ/ ’* * 

It is also reconlcd that ho made a practice of scourging 
himself ; especially " on those days wdiicU represent unto us 
the Passion and Death that Christ suflbred for our sake, 
he beat aud scourged his ow'n flesh in remembrance of tlint 
great Iioncrit, ami for elesmsing his old onence.s/’^ But 
above all things ho devoted hhusclf to a diligent study of 

* T^r il'o’-i <■' c/ Si” Mtmc. »r.r'» ’i'' Chr. 

r/ J'^ fn tfr /"tt.VA (Lou'lc'P, U>57S J*. t." C, 

'JlL'l.r-X CH, ‘ 

•PR S D. «/&./, ‘ID. 
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the Holy Scriptures, and eommerided the practice to his 
nephew : 

" ‘ Thou mayest do nothing more pleasing to God, nothing 
more profitable to thyself, than if thine hand cease not day 
and night to turn and read the volumes of Holy Scriptm-e. 
There lieth pri-vdly in them a certain heavenly strength, 
quick and effectual, which, with a marvellous power, trans- 
formeth and changeth the readers' mind into the love of 
God, if they be clean and lowly entreated.' " ^ 

The great Platonist forsook Plato for St. Paul, whom he 
called the “ glorious Apostle.” ^ When he died he left his 
lands to one of the hospitals in Plorence, and desired to be 
buried in the hood of the Dominican monks and within the 
Convent of San Marco. 

Another distinguished member of the Florentine 
Academy, Angelo Poliziano, was also one of Savonarola’s 
converts. We find him exchanging confidences with Pico, 
both declaring that love and not knowledge is the faculty 
by which we learn to know God : 

“ * But now behold, my well-beloved Angelo,' writes Pico, 
‘what madness holdeth us. Love God (while we be in this 
body) we ratlier may, than either know Him, or by speech 
utter Him. In loving Him also we more profit ourselves ; 
we labour less and serve Him moi*e. And yet had we rather 
always by knowledge never find that thing we seek, than by 
love jjossess that thing which also without love were in vain 
found.’ ” ^ 

Poliziano, like Pico, had at one time some thoughts of 
joining the Dominican Order. He too was buried at his 
own request in the cowl of the Dominican monk in the 
Convent of San Mareo. 

Lorenzo de Medici, who during his life had made many 
attempts to win the support of Savonarola, and had always 
been repulsed, could not die without entreating the great 
preaclier to visit him on his deathbed and grant him 
absolution. 

^ The WorJces of Sir Thomas tfors, Knyght, sometymc Lordt Chaneellmii 
<f England, Wrylten by him in (he Englysh. tonge (Loudou, 1557), 13 F. 

= Ibid. 12 D. 8 Xbia. 7 D. 
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niiTnaiiiBin was for the moment won over to 
Oliristianity by the Prior of San ilarco. Had the t’ooLs 
and the scholui's, the politicians and the ecclesineties, the 
State and the Oiuroh, not been so hopelessly corrupt, there 
might have been a great renovation of mntihnnd, under tlio 
leadership oC men who bad no desii'e to break the politiciil 
unity of the mcdifcval GImreh. For it can Beareely be too 
strongly insisted that Savonarola was no Keformation leader 
in the more limited sodbc of tbc phmso. The inoveinont 
he headed has muoh more afiinity with the crude revival 
of religion in Gernmny in the end of the fifteenth century, 
than with the Itoformation itsolf ; and the aim of the re- 
organisation of the Tuscan cougte^tion of the Dondincans 
Tmdor Savonarola has an almost exact parallel in the 
crcHition of the congregation of the Augvisti'nian Kremites 
under Andreas Proles and Johann Staupitz. The whole 
Itiilian movement, as might be expected, was conducted by 
men of greater inteUigeuco and reliuemcnt. It had there- 
fore less eyrnpathy than the Gennan ^\i,th pilgrimages, 
relics, the niceties of ccrcmoniai worship, and tl^c cult of 
Iho vulgarly miraculous; but it was not the less modirevid 
on these accounts. It was the death rather than the life 
and lifowork of Savonarola that was destined to have direct 
effect on the Roforination soon to come beyond the Alps; 
for his innilyidom was a crowning evidence of tho ira- 
Xio'isibility of reforming the Church of the Middle Ages 
apart from the shook of a great convulsion. Luther 
hiinsolf,” says Piofessor Villiiri, "could scarcely have been 
80 succesafid in innuguinling hia Peform, had not tho 
racriftce of Savonarola given a final proof that it was 
hopeless to hope in the piirification of Poina” ^ 

§ 2. John Co!ci. 

While Savonarola was at the height of his innurnro in 
I'imonco, there chauced to 1 k» in Italy a young Englishman, 

’ Zi/e a-\,i Tif l7in 'one -irp/a, j». 771 tmu” , l-ovivxi, 

m7). 
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John Oolet, son of a wealthy London merchant who had 
been several times liord Mayor. He had gone there, we 
may presume, like his countrymen G-rocyn and Linacre, to 
make himself acquainted with the Hew Learning at its 
fountainhead. There is no proof that he went to Florence 
or ever saw the great Italian preacher; but no stranger 
could have visited Horthern Italy in 1495 without hearing 
much of him and of his work. Colet’s whole future life 
in England bears evidence that he did receive a new impulse 
while he was in Italy, and that of such a kind as could 
have come only from Savonarola. "What Erasmus tells us 
of his sojourn there amply confirms tliis. Colet gave him- 
self up to the study of the Holy Scriptures ; he read care- 
fully those theologians of the ancient Church specially 
acceptable to the Neo-Platonist Christian Humanists; he 
studied the pseudo-Dionysius, Origen, and Jerome. What 
is more remarkable still iu a foreign Humanist come to 
study in Italy, he read diligently such English classics as 
he could find in order to prepare himself for the work of 
preaching when he returned to England. The words of 
Erasmus imply that the impulse to do all this came to him 
when he was in Italy, and there was no one to impart it 
to him but the great Florentine. 

When Colet returned to England in 1496, he began to 
lecture at Oxford on the EpistLes of St. Paul. His method 
of exposition, familiar enough after Calvin bad introduced 
it into the Reformed Church, was then absolutely new, and 
proves that he was an original and independent thinker. 
His aim was to find out the persoTial message which the 
writer (St. Paul) had sent to the Christians at Rome ; and 
this led him to seek for every trace which revealed the 
personality of the Apostle to the Gentiles. It was equally 
imperative to know what were the srirroundings of the 
men to whom the Epistle was addressed, and Colet studied 
Suetonius to find some indications of the environment of 
the Roman Christians. He bad thus completely freed 
himself from the Scholastic habit of using the Scriptures 
as a mere collection of isolated texts to be employed in 
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pioviiig (ioctrinos or moral rnles conslTiictcd or impos-i?d hy 
the Church, and it is thoi-cforc not aur{>rislng to find that 
ho never lards his expositions with quotations from the 
F.athora It ie a still greater proof of his daring that he 
POt aside the allegorising methods of the Schoolmen, — 
methods ahiindautlj used by Savonarola, — and that bo did 
so in spite of his devotion to the tvritmgs of fclie pseudo- 
Dionysius, He was the first to apply the critical methods 
of the Kew I/2aniing to discover the exact njcaning of the 
books of the Holy Scriptures. His treatment of the Scrip- 
tures shows that however he may have been influenced by 
Savouaraln and by the Christian Huraanists of Italy, be 
had advanced far beyond them, and lind Feen, what no 
moditeval theologian had boon able to poraeivc, that the 
Bible Is a personal and not u dogmatic revelation. They 
were mcdifoval: he belongs to the Befonnation circle of 
tiunicors. Xmthor, Calvin, and Colet, wlmtever else eoimratcs 
them, have this one deeply important thought in consmon. 
Further, Colet discarded the media’vnl ooncoptfon of a 
mechanical inspiration of the text of ScviptUT'c, in this also 
ogTooing with T.nthcr and Colrin. The inspiration of the 
Holy Scriptures was something mystcriouB to him. ‘"Hie 
Spirit seemed to him by reason of its majesty to have a 
pcGulinr method of its own, singularly, absoluloly free, 
blowing where it lists, making proj<hets of whom it will, 
yet so that the spirit of the prophets is subject to the 
prophol.'s.”^ 

Colet saw clearly, and denounced the abounding evils 
which were ruining the Church of his day. The Convoca- 
tion of the Jinghsh CImrch never listened to a bolder 

* 77i< Or/cml Jt'fn'Virrs : JcKu TT-.or-i-cs.^ 

; h'i»^ a hidory of fArs'r 2nd ftl. i<. IS.** fI/>n4on, 

Mr. rj’cmn 1o think tbit iVe clunf^ to tlu- 

foncejitiun t.f the in'-piTatipn of P-TiiUiire. Calnn hold the xamn' !':«>■ ti^s 
Co5ot. iuid psj'zv-'tnl them in tiic eatnc vsvy. Cf. his foroni^Tit-s on Mnlt, 
xxvH 0: '‘Quonnvlo Illcrrmit? liijm*‘n obreyerit, me nc"irc j 

ttfuir Cfrl<- llirrc’ni'e uotr.cn rrrsr* *'^1 J>.'hsH5, ?#•* 

: ami his ca Act< riL .16 j ‘‘qnatr hu' cor>j 

/j-'-ndus eaU’’ 
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Bei'inon than that preaclied to them by the Dean of St. 
Paul’s in 1512 — the same year that Luther addressed an 
assembly of clergy at Leitzkau. The two addresses should 
be compared. The same fundamental thought is conteined 
in both — that every true reformation must begin with the 
individual man, Oolet declared that reform must begin 
with the bishops, and that once begun it would spread to 
the clergy and thence to the laity; "for the body follows 
the soul ; and as are the rulers in a State, such will the 
people be.” He urged that what was wanted was the en- 
forcement of ecclesiastical Jaws which were already in 
existence. Ignorant and wicked men were admitted to 
holy orders, and there were laws prohibiting this. Simonj^ 
was creeping " like a cancer through the minds of priests, 
so that most are not ashamed in these days to get for 
themselves great dignities by petitions and sxiits at court, 
rewards and promises ” ; and yet strict laws against the 
evil were in existence. He proceeded to enumerate the 
other flagrant abuses — the non-residence of clergy, the 
worldly pursuits and indulgences of the clergy ; the scan- 
dals and vices of the ecclesiastical law-courts ; the infre- 
qency of provincial councils to discuss and remedy existing 
evils ; the wasting of the patrimony of the Church on 
sumptuous buildings, on banquets, on enriching Idnsfolk, or 
on keeping hounds. The Church had laws against all these 
abuses, but they were not enforced, and could not be until 
the bishops amended their ways. PTiH scheme of reform 
was to put in operation the existing regulations of Canon 
Law. “ The diseases which are now in the Church were 
the same in former ages, and there is no evil for wliich 
the holy fathers did not provide excellent remedies : there 
are no crimes in prohibition of which there aie not laws 
in the body of Canon Law.” Sucb was Ms definite idea 
of reform in this famous Convocation sermon. 

But he had wider views. He desired the diffusion of 
a sound Christian educfition, and did the best that could 
be done by one man to promote it, by spending his private 
fortune in founding St. Paul's school, which he chai'actor- 
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istically loft in cliai-gc of a body of laymen. ITg longed to 
seo a widespread preaching in the vernacular, and believed 
that the bishops shouid show an evainple in this clerical 
duty. Ib is probable that he wished the wlmlc service to 
be in Uio vernacular, for it was made a charge against him 
that ho tnnghfe his congregation to repeal the Lord’s Prayer 
in English- Besides, he had clearly grasped the thought, 
too often forgotten by theok>ginns of all schools, that the 
spiritual facta and forces which lie at the roots of the 
Christian life are one thing, and the intellectual conceptions 
which men inaho to explain these facts and forces are 
another, and a much less impoHant thing; that men arc 
able to be Ghrietians and to live the Christian life because 
of tho former and not becauee of the latter, lie saw that, 
while dogma has its place, it is at best the allinnoe of an 
iminorUl with a inoidal, the union between that winch is 
unchangeably divine and the fashions of human thought 
which change from one ago to another. For this reason 
ho thought little of tho Scholastic Theo)og;i' of his days, with 
its forty>tbrcG propositions about tho nature of God and its 
forty-five about the nature of man l)cfore and after the 
Fall, each of which had to be assented to at the rish of a 
charge of heresy. “ ^^^ly do you extol to mo such a man 
aa Aquinas ? If ho had not boon so very arrogant indeed, 
he would not surely so rashly and proudly have taken 
upon himself to dofino all things. And unless his spirit 
had boon somc^vbat worldly, ho would not surely Inivc 
corrupt-od the whole tcaclihig of Christ by mixing it with 
his profmio philosophy.” The Scholastic Theology jnlghb 
have been scientific in the thirteenth century, hut tho 
" Bcientific ” is the human and changing clement in dogma, 
and the old theology had become clearly uuPcieuUfic in the 
sixteenth. Thei'cforo he 'was accustomed to udviso young 
theological studcule to keep to the Bible nnd the Ajwstk'S’ 
Creed, and lot- divines, if they liked, disjmte about the rest ; 
atid ho taught Erasmus to look askance at X^utber's recon- 
struction of tlm AugiiRtiiu.au theology. 

But no thinking man, however be may tioin at philo- 
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sopby au<3 dogma, can do ■without either j and Colet was 
no exception to the general rule. He has placed on record 
his detestation of Aquinas and his dislike of Augustine, 
and we may perhaps see in this a lack of sympathy with 
a prominent characteristdc of the theology of Latin Chris- 
tianity from Tertullian to Aquinas and Occam, to say 
nothing of developments since the Reformation. The great 
men who built up the Western Church were almost all 
trained Roman lawyers. Tertullian, Cyprian, Augustine, 
Gregory the Great (whose writings form the bridge between 
the Latin Fathers and the Schoolmen) were all men whose 
early training had been that of a Roman lawyer, — a train- 
ing which moulded and shaped all their thinldng, whether 
theological or ecclesiasticaL They instinctively regarded 
all questions as a gi-eat Roman lawyer would. They had 
the lawyer’s craving for exact definitions. They bad the 
lawyer’s idea that the primary duty laid upon them was 
to enforce obedience to authority, whether that authority 
expressed itself in external institutions or in the precise 
definitions of the correct ways of thinking about spiritual 
truths. No branch of Western Christendom has been able 
to free itself from the spell cast upon it by these Roman 
law^'ers of the early centuries of the Christian Church. 

If the ideas of Ohiistian Roman lawyers, filtering 
slowly down through the centuries, had made the Bishops 
of Rome dream that they were the successors of Augustas, 
at once Emperor and Pontifex Llaximus, master of the 
bodies and of the souls of mankind, they had also inspired 
the theologians of the Medimval Chui’cb -with the concep- 
tion of an intellectual imperialism, where a system of 
Christian thought, expressed -with legal precision, eonld 
bind into a comprehensive unity the active intelligence of 
mankind. Dogmas thus expressed can become the instru- 
ments of a tyranny much more penetrating than that of 
an institution, and so Colet found In his revolt he turned 
from the Latins to the Greeks, and to that thinker who 
was furthest removed from the legal precision of statement 
which was characteristic of Western thoologj'. 
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It 18 probable that his intercourse wth the CIinstiiXTi 
Hunmniste of Italy, and his introdnetion to Piatoiupt^ and 
to Keo-Plafeouism, made him turn to the irritmgB of the 
pseudo-Dionymus ; but it is certain that he believed ai 
first that the author of these quaint inysbical tracts was 
the Dionysius who ivas one of the converts of St. Paul at 
AtheuB, and that these writings embodied much of the teach> 
ing of the Apostle to the Gentiles, and took the vcadci* hack 
to the first generation of the Christian Church. After he 
Imd learned from Groorn that the author of the Cclfslifd 
and the Terrcstrini Z/iCT’nrr/f?V -5 could not have been the 
convert of Sfe. Paul, and that the writings could not be 
earlier than the sixth century, he still regarded thorn as 
eridence of the way in which a Cliristian philosaphor could 
e.xpress the thoughts which were current in Ohrislianily 
one thousand years bcfoie Colei’s time. Tiic writings 
could be used as a touchstone to test usages and opinions 
prevalent at the close of the ^fiddle Ages, when men were 
still Bubject to the domination of the Scholastic Theology, 
and ns Justification for rejecting them. 

They taught him two things which ho was very willing 
to Icani : that the human mind, however it may bo able 
to feel after God, can never comprehend Him, nor imprison 
His character and attributes in pixtporitious — stereotyped 
nsi>cols of thoughts — which can be fitted into syllogisms j 
and that such things os hierarchy and sacraments are te 
ho pri/cd not because they are in theniFclvcs the active 
sources and centres of myeterious powers, but because they 
faintly eymbolisc the spiritual forces by which God works 
for the salvation of Ilis people. Colcfc applied to the 
study of the writings of the jxsQndo'Dionysius a mind 
satniated with simple Christian, truth gained from a sludy 
of the Holy Scriplui'es, and especially of the Epistles of 
f>t. Paul ; and tlie very luxuriance of imagination and 
bewildering confusion of symbolism in there writings, their 
clusiront-ss as opjKJFcd to the precision of Thomas Aquinas 
or of John Duns the Scot, enabled him the more e'lsily to 
find in Iheni the germs of Ins own mom definite opinions. 
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When one studies tte alsstracts of the Stcvarchics ^ — ^which 
Colefe wrote out from memory — with the actual text of the 
books themselves, it is scarcely surprising t-o find how much 
there is of Coiet and how little of Diou^'sius.® 

While it is impossible to saj' how far Coiet. and the 
Christian Humanist-s who agreed with him, would have 
welcomed the principles of a Reformation yet t-o come, it 
can be affirmed that he held the same vi^s on two very 
important points. He did not believe in a priesthood in 
the mediaeval nor in the modern Soman sense of the word, 
and his theory of the efficacy and meaning of the sacra- 
ments of the Christian Church was essentially Protestant. 

According to Coiet, there was no such tiling as a media- 
torial priesthood whose essential function it was to approach 
God on men’s behalf and present their offerings to Him. 
The duty of the Christian priesthood was ministerial ; it 
was to declare the love and mercy of God to their fellow- 
men, and to strive for the purification, illumination, and 
salvation of mankind by constant preaching of the truth 
and diffiision of gospel light, even as Christ strove. He 
did not believe that priests bad received from God the 
power of absolving from sins. *' It must be heedfuUy 
remarked,” he says, “ lest bishops be presumptuous, that 
it is not the part of men to loose the bonds of sins; nor 
does the power belong to them of loosing or binding any- 
thing,” — the ti’uth Luther set forth in his Theses against 
Indulgences. 

* Golet’s abstracts of the Cclcslial an<-J of the Terrestrial /Iicrarcliicj> have 
been published by the Rev. J. H. Lupton (London, 1869), from tha MS. at 
St. Paul’s School. Mr. Lnpton has also published Colet’s treatise On the 
Sacraments of the Oiur^ (London, 1S67). The host edition of the works of 
the pseudo-Dionysiiis is that of Balthasar Corderius, S.J., published at 
Venice in 1755. The actual rrritings of lie pseudo-Dionymos are not 
extensive ; the editor has added translations, notes, scholia, cornmentaries, 
etc, , and his folio edition contains more than one thousand pages. 

® "The radical conception is most often due to Dionysius; the p.assagcs 
represent the efferTescence produced by the Dionysian conceptions in 
Colefs mind, . . . The 6ro rras indeed very mnch Colet’s. I find passages 
which bnm in Colet’s abstract, freeze in the original.” — Seebobm, The 
Oxfortl Itcj'omncTs, p. 76 (2nd cd.. Loudon, 1869). 
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CoTot ip oven more decidcil in Jiis repncliatioji of 
the sacramental fcbeoHcs of the mediar'val Clmrch. The 
ISiichfiriEt is not a bacrifice, hnfc a commemoration of Ujo^ 
death of onr I.ord, and n symbol of the uniou and com- 
mnnion which belicvei'S have wdth Him, and with their 
fellow-men through Him. Haxitism is a ceremony wluch 
Byrnholises the believer’s change of heart and liis vow of 
service to hia Master, and signifies the more excellent 
baptism of the inner man " ; and the dt\ty of sponsors 
is to train children in the knowledge and fear of 
God.* 

We arc told that the Lollards delighted in Colct’s 
preaching] that they advised caeli other to go to hear 
him ; and that atbendence at the Dean’s Fcrmons was 
acttmlly made a charge against tlicm. Coiet was no ly?!- 
lard himself] indeed, ho Boeins to have once sat among 
ccolesiasbicai judges who condemned Lollards to death;* 
but the preacher who ta^ight that tithes 'were voluntary 
offerings, who denounced the evil lives of the monks and 
the secular clergy j who hated war, and did not Kcnii)lc to 
say so 5 whoso sermons w’ere full of simple Bible instmction, 
must have itjcallcd many tncmonca of the old Ixillnid 
doctrines. For Lollardy bad never died out in England : 
it was active in Golct'e days, leavening the country for tlie 
Ueformation which was to come. 

Nor should it bo forgotten, in measuring the inflticneo 
of Colot’e personality on t3>e coming Reformation, that 
William Tyndale was one of his favourite pupilR, and 
that lie persuaded Erasmus t-o turn from pui'ely chi.‘^stf.;il 
ptaidies to edit the Kew Testament and the e.irly Christian 
Fathers, 

• Cf. Mr. Jjiiptojj'# Ir.in'i'Iition of the Z.Vc/w'ff-'OVfli i/KrTrr''/ij,''‘, r. ii. 11 
it ^H.niU'snjlo to acldoc-e oidenc^jfrom tli« t‘t''}na of Sir Thonn^M“iT, 
tlio views of tt* Oxf»>rd liefonn' rs wetit nioch further. In 

Utopia conff.-sioft vrrvfr to the licdd of tho familv ni\l not t-o the 

; v.onim ismld l« ftriest'*; dimreo from liel &n'l b,‘.sni \rss 
mitUd. Gf. the Trinp’o Closrfw cdillon, jx HC fdirtirceK p, !•?»> 5 »io:r.rn 
pri'''aFh t>- ir»2 (ron(- 

^ Stelfoliiu, The Uxj'vT’l 221 {2ntl vtl. IfeCC*) 
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I 3. BrasTmis. 

\^rasmus, as has often been said, was a “ man by bim- 
self ” ; yet he may be regarded as representing one^ and 
periiaps the most frequent, type of Chidstian Humanism. 
His character will always be matter of controversy \ and 
bis motives may, without unfairness, be represented in an 
unfavourable bgbt, — a ** great scholar but a petty-minded 
man,” is a verdict for which there is abundant evidence?] 
Such was the final judgment of his contemporaries, mainly 
because he refused to take a definite side in the age when 
the greatest controversy which has convulsed Western 
Europe since the downfall of the old Empire seemed to 
call on every man to range himself with one party or 
other. Our modem judgment must rest on a different 
basis. In calmer days, when the din of battle bas 
almost died away, it is possible to recognise that to refuse 
to be a partisan 'may indicate greatness instead of littleness 
of soul, a keener vision, and a calmer coui-age. We cannot 
judge the man as hastily as his contemporaries did. Still 
there is evidence enough and to spare to back their verdict. 
Every biographer has admitted that it is hopeless to look 
for truth in his voluminous correspondence. His feelings, 
hopes, intentions, and actual circumstances are described to 
different correspondents at the same time in utterly different 
ways.(j^[e was always writing for effect, and often for 
effect of a rather sordid kind. He seldom gave a definite 
opinion on any important question without attempting to 
qualify it in such a manner that he might be able, if need 
arose, to deny that he had given it. Ho man knew better 
how to use “ if ” and “ but ” so as to shelter himself from all 
responsibility. He had the ingenuity of the cuttle-fish to 
conceal himself and his real opinions, and it was commonly 
used to protect his own skin. All this may be admitted ; 
it can scarcely be deniec^^ 

Yet from his first visifr^o England (1498) down to his 
practical refusal of a Cardinal’s Hat from Pope Adrian vi., 
on condition that he would reside at Rome and assist in 
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fighting Llie Reformaiioa, Erasmus bad his own conception 
of _w3mfc.-a..ieforanation Clmslmnity really nieaht-, and 
what share in it it was possible" Jor him to take. It must 
be admitted that ho held to this idea and kept to the path 
he had marked out for himficlf with a tenacity of purpose 
which did him honour. It w«is by no means always 
that of personal eafoty, still less the road to poi-sonal 
aggrandisement. It led him in the end where he had 
never expected to stand.. It made him a man despised 
by hoth sides iu the great controversy; it left him abso* 
lately alone, friendless, and without infiuonca He fre- 
quently used very contemptible means to ward oiT attempts 
to make 1dm diverge to the right or left ; he abandoned 
many of his earlier prindples, or so modified them that 
they were no longer recognisable. But he was always tmo 
to his own idea of a reforniiation and of his life-work as a 
reformer. 

(ySi-aamus was firmly conWnced that Christianity was 
above all things something practical. It Imd to do with 
tho ordinary life of mankind. It meant love, humility, 
purity, reverence, — every virtue which the Saviour had 
made manifest in His life on earth. J^’^This early " Christian 
philosophy " had been bm-iod out of sight under a Scholastic 
Theology full of sophistical eubtlotics, and had been lost in 
tlic mingled Judaism and Paganism of tho popular religious 
life, with its weaiy ceremonies and barbarous usages. ^lA 
true refonnation, bo believed, waa the moral renovation of 
nianldnd, and the one need of tho age was to return to 
that e.arlier purer religion based on a real inward reverence 
for and imitotion of Christ, The men of letters, lilce lum- 
salf, he conceived could play tho part of a rofornier, and 
that manfully, in two woys. He could try, by the use of 
wit and satire, to make contemptible the follies of the 
Schoolmen and tho >m1gar travesty of rehgiou which was iu 
vogue among tho people. Ho could alst) bring before tho 
oye-s of all men that earlier and purer religion which wa? 
Iran Christianity. He could edit tho .New Testament, and 
enable men to read the very wortlR which Jc$«g spoke and 
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Paiil preaclied, make tkem see the deeds of Jesus and hear 
the apostolic explanatioBS of their meaning.^! He could 
say : ' 

“ Only be teachable, and you have ah’eady made much 
way in this (the Christian) Philosophy. It: supplies a spirit 
for a teacher, imparted to none more readily than to the 
simple-minded. Other philosophies, by the very difficulty 
of their precepts, are removed out of the range of most 
minds. No age, no sex, no condition of life is excluded from 
this. The sun itself is not more common and open to all 
than the teaching of Christ. For I utterly dissent from 
those who are unwilling that the Sacred Scriptures should be 
read by the unlearned translated into their vulgar tongue, 
as though Christ had taught such subtleties that they can 
scarcely be understood even by a few theologians, oi as 
though the strength of the Christian religion consisted in 
men’s ignorance of it. The mysteries of kings it may be 
safer to conceal, but Christ wished His mysteries to be 
published as openly as possible. I wish that even the 
weakest woman should read the Gospel — should read the 
Epistles of Paul. And I wish these were translated into all 
languages, so that they might be read and understood, not 
only by Scots and Irishmen, but also by Turks and Saracens. 
To make them understood is surely the first step. It may 
be that they might be ridiculed by many, but some would 
take them to heart. I long that the husbandman should 
sing portions of them to himself as he follows the plough, 
that the weaver should hum tliem to the tune of his shuttle, 
that the traveller shoiUd beguile with their stories the 
tedium of his journey.” * 

The scholar who became a reformer could further make 
plain, by editing and publishing the writings of the earlier 
Christian Fathers, what the oldest Christian Theology had 
been before the Schoolmen spoiled it. 

The conception that a reformation of Christianity was 
rpainly a renovation of morals, enabled the Christian 
v/Hxiinanist to keep true to the Eenaissance idea that the 
•s\Titers of classical antiquity were to be used to aid the 
work of ameliorating the lot of mankind. The Florentine 
cii-cle spoke of the inspiration of Homer, of Plato, and of 
^ Erasmus, Oj)era Omnia (Leyden, 3703-170G), r. 140, 
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Cicoro, and saw tlicin labouring as our bnd d<^nc to 
teach men how to live better lives. Pico mid lleucblin 
had y:onfl further afield, and bad found illuminating anti- 
cijxitioTis of Christiaiuby, in this sense and in others, among 
the JTebrews, tlio Egyptians, and perhaps the Bnihmhis. 
Erasmua was too clear-sighted to be drawn into any 
alliance with Oriental mysticism or cabalistic speculalions: 
but bo insisted on the aid wliicli would come from the 
Cbnstiau reformer making full use of the othicid teaching 
of the Arise men of Greece and Homo in his attempt to 
produce a moral renovation in the lives of bis fellows. 
Socrates and Cicero, each in bis own day and within his 
own sphere, had stidveu for the same moral renovation 
thatCliristiauiby promised, and, in this sense at least, might 
be allied Cliristians before Clirist. So persuaded was 
Erasmus of tliolr affinity Avith the true spirit of Chris- 
tianity, that ho declared that Cicero had as much right to !i 
high place in heaven as many a Christian saint, and that 
when be thought of the Athenian martyr be could scarcely 
rofi'ivin from saying, Sande Socraff^, Ora pro volt^ 

It must be remembered also that Erasmus had a 
genuine and noble horror of war, which was by no means 
the mere shrinking of a man whoso nerves were always 
quivering. He preached peace as boldly and iu as dis- 
interested a fnsluou as did bis friend John Colet. He 
could not bear the thought of a religious war. This must 
not be fotgotten in any estimate of his conduct and of bis 
relation to the Peformation. Ho man, not even Luther, 
eciitteied the seeds of involution with a more i-eckless band, 
and yet a thorough and steadfast dislike to all movements 
which could bo called revolutionary was one of the most 
abiding elements in his cbamcler. Ho bated what be 
cjallcd the “ tumult.” He had an honest belief that all 
public evils in State and Church must be cudui'otl ujitO 
, they dissolve awny quietly under the infiuoncs of sarcasm 
'and common sense, or until they are romoA'cd by the action 
of the rosivousible autboritica. He was clear-sighted 
enough to see that, an open mid avowed attack on the 
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papal supremacy, or on any of the more cherished doctrines 
and usages of the mediseval Church, must end in strife and 
in bloodshed, and he therefore honestly believed that no 
such attack ought to be made. 

^^Vhen all these things are l^pt in view, it is possible 
to 8^ what conception !Brasmus had about his work as a 
reformer, witli its possibilities and its limitations. He 
adhered to it tenaciously all his life. He held it in the 
days of his earlier comparative obscurity. He maintained 
it when he had been enthroned as the prince of the realm 
of learning. He clung to it in his discredited old age. 
Ho one can justify the means be sometimes took to prevent 
being drawn from the path he had marked out for himself ; 
but there is something to be said foi’ the man who, through 
good report and evil, stuck resolutely to bis view of what a 
reformation ought to be, and what were the functions of a 
man of letters who felt himself called to be a reformer. 
Had Luther been g i fted^ with that keen sense of prevision 
^th whic^Eraamus was so fatally endowed, would he have 
^stood forward to attack Indulgences in the way he did I 
It is probable that it would have made no difference in his 
action ; but be did not think so himself. He said once, 
" Ho good work comes about by our own wisdom j it 
begins in dire necessity. I was forced into mine ; but had 
I known then what I know now, ten wild horses would not 
have di-awn me into it.” The man who leads a great 
movement of reform may see the distant, but has seldom o 
clear vision of the nearer futura He is one who feels the 
slow pressure of an imperious spiritual power, who is con- 
tent with one step at a time, and who does not ask to see 
the whole path stretching out before bim?^ 

Erasmus lost both his parents while he was a child, 
and never enjoyed the advantages of a home training. He 
was driven by deceit or by self-deception into a monastery 
when he was a lad. He escaped from the clutches of the 
monastic life when he was twenty years of age, broken in 
health, and having learned to know human nature on its 
bad side and to trade on that knowledge. He was one of 
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the Iran'Iie^t oi inoital?, nnd tm^tcd in no onn bnt luuu^elf. 
With ona grait aveopiion, he Imd no friondehip -vrliinh left 
an enduring influence on his character* From childimud 
be taught him?olf in his own way ; when he grew to mun- 
hoQil ho planned and schemed for himscli;; he steadfastly 
refused to be drawn into any land of worlc which ho did 
not like for its own sake; he persistently shunned eveiy 
cutaiigiemcnt which might have controlled his action or 
weighted him with any responsibility. He stands almost 
alone among the Humanists in Hub. All the others were 
ofTioinla, or professors, or private teachers, or jurists, or 
ccelcsiastics, Erasmus was nothing, and would be nothing, 
but a simple man of Icttera 

Holbein has painted him so often that his feitmes 
are familiar. Every line of the clearly cut face snggeats 
demure sarcasm — the thin lips closely piosvsed together, the 
hiilf-closod oj’oHds, and the keen glance of tlj© scarcely 
seen blue eyes. Tiio head is intellectual, but there is 
nothing rnasoulino about the portrait — nothing suf^osting 
tlm massiveness of the learned burgher Pirkheimer; or 
the Jovial strength of the Humnuist /uncfsAvjraftf EobanTis 
Hessus; or tho lean wolf-liko tenacity of Hutten, the 
descendant of robber-knights ; or the steadfast homely 
couiagc of Marlin Luther. The dainty bands, whicli 
Holbein drew bo often, and tho general primue.-'i of his 
appearance, suggest a descent from a long line of nioidcn 
aunts. Tlie keen inl-clligencc was enclosed in n sickly 
body, whoso fi-jiilty made conlimious demands on the soul it 
impn'soued. It needed warm rooms with stoves that sent 
forth 710 smell, the best wines, an easy-going horse, and a 
doj't serv’uiit. ; aud to procure all these comforts Erasmus 
wrote the stuixlicst of begging letiora and stooped to all 
kinds of flatteries. 

The risit which Era'Unus paid to Euglnndin 140Q wa<'' 
the Uinung-pa«iiit in his life. He found him'">elf, for Die* 
fii-fi tiiiii*. miioiig men wJ>o were liis cquah in Icav^iing and 
hirf Riiporiors in many things*. “When 1 Vj^^Un to my hh-ud 
Colct." hr* --Ays, "it sc-'uns to mo like H-tvning to .rj.t.!o 
>?* 
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himself. TV^ho does not marvel at the complete mastery 
of the scieuces in Grocyn ? What could be keener, more 
profound, and more seai*ching than the judgment of Linacre ? 
Has Nature ever made a more gentle, a sweeter, or a happier 
disposition than Thomas More's ? ” He made the acquaint- 
ance of men as full of the New lieuiming as he was himself, 
who bated the Scotist theology more bitterly than he did, 
and who nevertheless b^eved in a pime, simple Christian 
philosophy, and were earnest Christiana. They urged him 
to join them in their work, and we can trace in the 
correspondence of Erasmus the growing influence of Colet. 
The Dean of St. Paul’s made Erasmus the decidedly 
Christian Humanist he became, and impressed on him that 
conception of a reformation which, leaving external things 
\very much as they were, undertook a renovation of morals. 
He never lost the impress of Oolet’s stamp. 

It would appear from one of Erasmus’ letters that Colet 
urged him to write commentaries on some portions of the 
New Testament ; but Erasmus would only work in his own 
way ; and it is probable that his thoughts were soon turned 
to preparing an edition of the New Testament in Greek. 
The task was long brooded over ; and he had to perfect 
himself in his Imowledge of the language. 

This determination to undertake no work for which he 
was not supremely fitted, together with his powers of 
application and acquisition, gave Erasmus the reputation 
of being a strong man. He was seen to be unlike any other 
Humanist, whether Italian or GJerman. He had no desii'e 
merely to reproduce the autiq^ue, or to confine himself 
within the narrow circle in which the “ Poets ” of the 
Eenaissance worked. He put ancient culture to modern 
uses. Erasmus was no arm-chair student. He was one 
of the keenest observers of everything human — the Lucian 
or the Voltaire of the sixteenth century. Prom under his 
half-closed eyelids his quick glance seized and retained 
the salient characteristics of all sorts and conditions of men 
and women. He described theologians, jurists and philo- 
sophers, monks and parish priests, merchants and soldiers, 
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\v}V<Mi. wnncn good nnd bad, darjf:f;ra ntid 
dinorsi, ]nlgi‘iiiip, imi'don-fioners, and kcopGrs of rolbs] the 
peasant in tbc field, tlio artisan in the worksliop, and the 
vagrant on tbo liighway. lie had studied all, and could 
describe them with a few deft phrases, as incisivo as 
Durer's strokes, with an almost perfect style, nnd with easy 
aaimsiu. 

Tin's apidication of tlio New Learning to portray tlie 
common life, combined ^yith his profound learning, made 
Erasmus the idol of the young Gommn Humanists. They 
Btvid that ho was more than mortal, that his judgment was 
infallible, and that his work was perfect.. They made 
pilgrimages to visit hiitL An interview was on event to 
he lalkod about for years ; a letter, a precious treasure to be 
bequeathed as an heirloom. Some men refused to render 
tlio universal homage accorded by scholars and statesmen, 
by princes lay and clcricnL \^Lut]icr scented Pelagian 
thcoiogj' in his annotations; he scorned ErUvSmus* wLlhil 
playing with truth ; he said that the groat numamab j 
a mocker who poured ridicule upon everything, oven on ‘ 
Olirifib and religion^ There was some ground for the(| 
ch?u*ge. Hia sarcasm was not confined to his Praise 
(if PoUy or to his Co/foyutVj. It appears in almost oYory- 
thing that ho wrote — even in his Paraphmpcs of the New 
Testament. 

That such a man should have folt himself ciUled upon 
to bo n reformer, that this Saul should have appe-ared 
nmnng the prophets, is in itself testimony that he liveil 
during a great roligtouB crisis, and that the religious 
question was the most irajwjrtant one in his days. 

'Die principal literary works of EravSniua meant to 
serve tho reformat ion he desired to sec are: — two Ptuall 
books. Ihtr.hiridivn militis christinrJ IFandh'iok of iht 
tViWshau ^ohlier, or A Pf^J:ei Dagger for the Ckristin':} 
Holdirr — it nuiy l>o tmn«lated either way), first pnnled In 
150t>, uml PHneijns. ChrirtixrA (Inlft)*, his 

Pne>hmurs\ I»[{ir%(p (Praise of PoUv. Ifill); his edsMou of 
Use yciv Tcr'avient, or PorvAn In^fntmrnhivi 0 with 
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prefaces and paraphrases ; and perbax^s many of the 
dialogues in his Golloqitia (1519). 

Erasmus himself explains that in the Enchiridion he 
wrote to counteract the vulgar error of those who think 
that religion consists in ceremonies and in more than 
Jewish observances, while they neglect what really belongs 
to piety. Jhe whole aim of the book is to assert the 
individual reaponsihility of man to God apart from any 
.intermediate human agency. Erasmus ignores as com- 
jpletely as Luther would have done the wliole medieval 
thought of the mediatorial function of the Church and its 
■priestly order. In this respect the book is essentially 
Protestant and thoroughly revolutionary. It asserts in so 
many words that much of the popular religion is pure 
paganism : 

"One worships a certain Eochus, and why? because he 
fancies be will drive away the plague from his body. 
Another mumbles prayers to Barbara or George, lest he fall 
into the hands of bis enemy. This man fasts to Apollonia 
to prevent the toothache. That one gazes upon an image of 
the divine Job, that he may be free from the itch. ... In 
short, whatever our fears and our desires, we set so many 
gods over them, and these are different in different nations. 
. . . This is not far removed from the superstition of those 
who used to vow tithes to Hercules in order to get rich, or 
a cock to .^sculapius to recover from an illness, or who slew 
a bull to Neptune for a favourable voyage. The names are 
changed, but the object is the same.”’ 

In speaking of the monastic life, he says : 

“ ‘ Love,’ says Paul, * is to edify your neighbour,’ . . . and 
if this only were done, nothing could he more joyous or more 
easy than the life of the ‘ religious ’ ; but now this life seems 

* Erasmus, Opera Omnia (Lcydon, 1703-1706), v. 26. The sarcasm of 
Erasmus flnfls ample couflriuation in Korler’s J>ie Falronate der llciligcn 
(Ulni, 1905), where St. Roclms, with iifty*uma companion saints, is stated 
to be ready to hear the prayers of those who dread the plague ; St. Apollonia, 
with eighteen others, takes special interest in all ivho are afflicted 'unth 
toothache; the holy Job, with thirteen companions, is ready to core the 
itch ; and St. Barbara with St. Geoigo fignre as protectox'S against a riolent 
death ; cf, pji. 2CC-27-'l, 119-422, 218-219, 358-359. The translations .are 
taken from Emerton’s 
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gloomy, full of Jevrish eupcrntilions, not in any vmy frut* 
from the vices of laymen and in aomc ways more corrupt. 
If Augustine, whom tlityboaebof as the founder of theii 
order, eamo to life again, he would not recogaiso them ; he 
%Youl(i exclaim that ho had never iipprovetl of lliis sort of 
life, but had organised a way of living according to the rule 
of tlie Apostles, not according to the superstition of the 
Jews." ^ 

The more one studies the Praise of Folly, the more 
evident it becomes that ErasmuB did not intend to wrihj 
a satire on human weakness in general : the book is the 
most severe attack on the modimval Church that had, up 
to that timo, been made; and it was meant to bo ho. Ihe 
author wanders from his main theme occasionally, but 
always to return to the inainc follies of the religious life 
sanctioned by the highest authorities of tho medlnival 
Church. Popes, bishops, theologians, monks, and the 
ordinary lay Christians, arc all unmitigated fools jji their 
ordinary religious life. Tlic style is vivid, tho author has 
seen what he describes, and he mnkc.s his readers see it 
also. Ho w'ritcs with a mixture of light mockery and 
bitter earncstnc.ss. He exposes the foolish questions of 
the thcologiana ; the vices and temporal ambitiona of the 
Popes, bisbojja, and monks ; the stupid tniat in festivals, 
pilgrimages, indulgences, and relics. Tfic thcologianp, the 
author save, are rather dangerous people to attack, for they 
come do^VTl on one with their six hundred coneiusioas and 
comnmnd him to recant, and if he does not they declare 
him a heretic forthwith. The problems which interest 
them arc: 

"Whether there was any instant of time in the divine 
genemtioii ^ . Could GckI have taken tho form of a 

woman, n devil, an a-ss, a gourd, or a etmie ? How the gDur»l 
could have preached, wrought miracles, hung on the ciajss?"^ 

He Jtora at the Popes and higher ecclesinstic„=? t 

"Tiiose supreme I’ontirfa who aland in the place of 
Chri.‘-t,if they should ti^* to imitato His life, that h, His 

* KreL^lrti*. Orfra Onnia, *. 


* m-:. (r. ict. 
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poverty, His toil. His teaching. His cross, and His scorn of 
this ^vorld , . . what could be more dreadful ! . . . We 
ought not to forget that such a mass of scribes, copyists, 
notailes, advocates, secretaries, mule-drivers, grooms, money- 
changers, procurers, and gayer persons yet I might mention, 
did I not respect your ears, — that this whole swarm which 
now burdens — I beg your pai'don, honoiu*s — the Homan See 
would be di’iven to starvation.” ' 

As for the monks : 

“ The greater part of them have such faith in their cere- 
monies and human traditions, that they think one heaven 
is not reward enough for such great doings. . . . One will 
show his belly stuffed with every kind of fish ; another will 
pour out a hundred bushels of psalms ; another will count 
up myriads of fasts, and make up for them all again by 
almost bursting himself at a single dinner. Another will 
bring forward such a heap of ceremonies that seven ships 
would hardly bold them; another boast that for sixty years 
he has never touched a penny except with double gloves 
on his hands. , . . But Christ will interrupt their endless 
bragging, and will demand — ‘ Whence this new kind of 
Judaism ? ’ 

“ They do all things by rule, by a kind of sacred mathe- 
matics ; as, for instance, bow many knots their shoes must 
be tied with, of what colour everything must be, what variety 
in their garb, of what material, how many straws’ -breadth to 
their girdle, of what foim and of how many bushels’ capacity 
their cowl, how many fingers broad their hair, and how 
many hours they sleep. . , 

He ridicules men who go running about to Rome, Gom- 
postella, or Jerusalem, wasting on long and dangerous 
journeys money which might be better spent in feeding 
the hungry and clothing the naked. He scoffs at those 
who buy Indulgences, who sweetly flatter themselves with 
I coimterfeit pardons, and who have measured off the duration 
of Purgatory without error, as if by a water-clock, into ages, 
years, months, and days, like the multiplication table.® Is 
it religion to believe that if any one pays a penny out of 

* Erasmus, Opera Omnia, ir. 481—184. ’ Ilnd. iv. 471-474. 

* Ibid. iv. 445. 
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svlmt })« has sT>))cn, ]iG can htivc the whole nUnsgti of Ins 
life cleaned out at once, and all life jicrjunoss iusl5, druiikon* 
nesses, all his quarrels, muidois, cheats, tieacherics, false- 
hoods, boiighi oir in such a way that ho may begin over 
agaiii Vidtli u now circle of crimes? The vovcreuce for 
relics was perhaps never 6o cruelly satirised as in the 
Colloquy, I'^rcffrinaHo Hcliyionis Brgo. 

must bo remnmbcic<l that this bitter satire was 
written Bomc yoai-s before Luther beg-aii the Ifcfonuntion 
by an attack on Indulgences. It may seem surprising 
Imw much liberty the satirist allowed hiiuFelf, and liow 
nivich w’lia permitted to him. Bnt Krasmus knew very 
"kwell how to protccl. himself. He was very airefiil to ? 
, Cmakc no definite attack, and to make no mention of names. | 
u lie was always ready to explain that lie <iid not mean to.' 
i attack the Papacy, but only bad I’opcs; tliafc he had thq\ 
highest respool for the monastic life, and only satirised j 
cril-ininded monks ; or that lie reverenced the sniuta, but/ 
thought that reverenco ought to be shown by imiUatlwg^ 
thorn in thoir^ ^ives of piety. Ho could say nil this with 
perfect truth, j Indeed, it is likely that with all his setom 
against the inoiiKs, ISmsmus, in lue heart, holieved that a 
devout Capuchin or I'ranciscan monk lived tlm ideal Chris- 
tiiin life. He seems to say bo in his Colloquy, Miiifis ei 
Carthtisiani, He vrrolo, moreover, Ixjforo the dignitaries of 
the mediteval Church had begun to take alarm. Libci-al 
Ohurchmen who •were the patrons of the New Ijcaniing had 
no objection to see the vices of the times and the Ghiii'ch 
Hfo of the flay satirised by one who wrote such exquisite 
latmity. In nil his more serious work Erasmus wap. care- 
ful to shelter Jumself under the protection of gru^vfe ccclo- 
Bmstic5- 

Erasmus wjis not the only scholar who had proposed 
to publish a c<»n*ect edition of the Holy Seriplure?. Tlie 
great Spaniard, Cardinal Ximcncs, had announced that he 
meant to bring nut an edition of the Holy Scriptures in 
which the text of the Vulgate would appeal- iu pitallol 
columns along with the Hebrew and the Greek. The 
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prospectus of this ComplutensiaTi 3?olyglot was issued as 
early as 1502 ; the work was finished in 1517, and was 
j)ublished in Spain in 1620 and in other lands in 1522. 
Erasmus was careful to dedicate the first edition of his 
Nomi/m Instrumentum (1 516) to Pope Leo X., who graciously 
received it. He sent the second edition to the same l^ope 
in 1519, accompanied by a letter in which he says : 

“ I have striven with all my might to kindle men from 
those chilling argumentations in which they had been so 
long frozen up, to a zeal for theology which should be at once 
more pure and more serious. And that this labour has so 
far not been in vain I perceive from this, that certain persons 
are furious against me, who cannot value anything they are 
unable to teach and are ashamed to learn. But, trusting to 
Christ as my witness, whom my writings above all would 
guard, to the judgment of your Holiness, to my own sense 
of right and the approval of so many distinguished men, 
I have always disregarded the yelpings of these people. 
Whatever little talent I have, it has been, once for ell, dedi- 
cated to Christ : it shall serve His glory alone; it shall serve 
the Roman Church, the prince of that Church, but especially 
your Holiness, fco whom I owe more than my whole duty." 

He dedicated the various parts of the Fara^liras&s of the 
Hew Testament to Cardinal Gampeggio, to Cardinal Wolsey, 
to Henry vm., to Charles v., and to Francis I. of France. 
He deliberately placed himself under the protection of 
those princes, ecclesiastical and secular, who could not be 
suspected of having any revolutionary designs against the 
existing state of things in Church or in State. 

In all this he was followed for the time being by the 
most distinguished Christian Humanists in England, France, 
and Germany. They were full of the brightest hopes. A 
Hmnanist Pope sat on the throne of St. Peter, young 
Humanist kings ruled France and England, the Emperor 
Maximilian had long been the patron of German Humanism, 
and much was expected from his grandson Charles, the 
young King of Spain. Erasmus, the acknowledged prince 
of Christian learning, was enthusiastically supported by 
Colet and IMorc in England, by Buddseus and Lef6vre in 
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Franco by tTolmnn Staxipitz, GochliWiP, Thomaf:^ Mnvncr, 
•Toromo JSinsor, Counui Mutiamis, ntiti George Sixilatlii in 
Germany. Tlscy all believed tliat the golden ago wai? 
approaching, wlien the feculiir princes ■would forbid wars, 
aiul the ecclesiastical lay nsidc their rapacity, and when 
both woxild lead the jxeoplop of Europe in a reformn- 
tion of morals and in a re-establishment of pure religion, 
llicir hopes were high that all woxilcl be cflectcd vrithotil 
the " laimult ” •which they nil dreaded, and when the storm 
burst, many of them became bitter oppononlH of Luther 
and hie action, Lutlicr found no deadlier enemies than 
Thomas !Mtinier and Jerome Kmeor. Others, like George 
Spalatin, became his warmest supimrlera |^Erasm\is tnain- 
laincd to the cad his attitude of cautious neutrality. In^ 
a long lott-or to Marlianus, Bishop of Tny in Sp.ain, he 
says that he does not like Lulhor’s ^udluigs!, that ho feared 
from the first that they would create a “ UimuH,” but 
that ho clave not; altogether oppose the reformer, “ because 
ho feared that he might be fighting against God.” The 
utmost that he could be brought to do after the strongest 
persuasions, was to attack Luther’s Augustinian theologj' 
in his Dt Lxbtro Arh'fi'W, and to insinuate a defence of 
tlxc principle of ecclesiastical uutbority ixi the interpreta- 
tion of Scripture, and a proof that Lxxther livid laid too 
mxxch alrcBs on the element of “grace” in human actions, 
lie turned away from the wliole uxox'oment ns far n.s he 
pos.';ibly coxilcl, protesting that for hiinsolf Ixe would ever 
cling to the Komnn SeeT) 

The lost years of his life wore spent in (ixcoSv‘»ivc Htei'ary 
work — in editing the eixrlier Ulirialian F.-xthers ; he com- 
plctod his edition of Origen in 1530, tlu} year of his 
death. Tlo sclllwl at lyxiivain, anxl found it too hotly 
theological for his comfort: went to Bfu'cl ,• %vnndered olf 
to -Freiburg ; then went back to Basel to die. After his 
death lie was compelled f-o take the side he had so long 
shrunk from. Pope Paul iv. clashed him as a notorious 
heratic, and phxecd on the first papal “Index” “all hiV 
coinmcniax'ie'i, notc.'x. scholia, dialogues, letters, titinslatiuns. 
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bool<s,and -writings, even -when they contain nothing against 
religion or about religion.” 

We look in vain for any indication that those Chi'is- 
tian Humanists perceived that they -were actually living in 
a time of revolution, and were really standing on the edge 
of a crater which was about to change European history 
by its eruption. Sir Thomas More’s instincts of religious 
life "were all medisevaL Colet had persuaded him to 
abandon hia earlier impulse to enter a monastic order, but 
More wore a hair shirt next his skin till the day of his 
death. Yet in hia sketch of an ideal commonwealth, he 
expanded St. Paul’s thought of the ec[uality of all men 
before Christ into the conception that no man was to be 
asked bo work more than six hours a day, and showed that 
religious freedom could only flom-ish where there was 
nothing in the form of the mediaeval Church. The lovable 
and pious young Englishman never imagined that his 
academic dream would be translated into rude practical 
thoughts and ruder actions by leaders of peasant and 
artisan insurgents, and that his Utopia (1615), within ten 
years after its publication, and ten years before hia own 
death (1635), would furnish texts for communist sermons, 
preached in obscure public-houses or to excited audiences 
on village greens. The satirical criticisms of the hier- 
archy, the monastic orders, and the popular religious 
life, which Erasmus flung broadcast so recklessly in his 
lighter and more serious -writings, furnished the weapons 
for the leaders in that " tumult ” which he had dreaded 
all his days ; and when he complained that few seemed to 
care for the picture of a truly pious life, given in his 
JEnchi'i'idion, he did not foresee that it would become a 
wonderfully popular hook among those -who renounced all 
connection with the See of Pome to which the author had 
promised a life-long obedience. The Cliristian Humanists, 
one and all, were strangely blind to the signs of the times 
in which they lived. 

No one can fail to appreciate the nobility of the pur- 
pose to work for a great moral renovation of mankind 
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s^hiels llitt OliriFlintj Ilumaiiibts <?ver kej^t bet^trc them, 
or refii&C! to see that they \rerc always and evciy whore 
^n'cachers of righleonsaosa "IVhen we rememher tho cen- 
luiy and a half of wars, so largely excited by ecclesiastic;!! 
motives, which desolatod Europe during the sixteenth and 
seventeenth cenlnries, few can withhold fcbeir sympathy 
from the Cl^ristian Hutnanist idea that the path of refor- 
mation lay through a great readjustment of the existing 
conditions of the religious life, rather Ilian through eccle- 
siastical revolution to a thorough-going reconstruction ; 
although we may sadly recognise that the d^mastic struggles 
of secular princes, the rapacity and religiotis impotence of 
Popes and ecclesiastical a\ithoritics, and the imperious 
pressure of social and industrial discontent, made the 
of peace impossihlo. But what must fill ns \vith snrytrisc 
is tliab the Oliristinn Knraaniste seemed to believe with a 
cliildlihc innoconco that the constituted authorities, pocnhir 
and ecclesiastical, would leod the way in this peaceful reform 
mainly because they weic tingc<l with numanist onUnro, 
and were the patrons of artists and men of Icarziiug. 
Humanism meant to Poi>c Loo x. and to the young Ai-ch- 
hisshop of j^Iniaz additional sources of enjoyment, ropre- 
s!Gnted by costly pictures, collections of ^fSS., and rare 
boolcu, the gnilification of their taste for jewels and cameos, 
to say nothing of less harmless indulgences, and the adula- 
tion of tho circle of scholare whom they had attracted to 
their courts ; and it meant little more to tlie younger 
secular princes. 

It is also to bo feared that the Christian Hnnianists 
had no real sense of what w.'ts needed for that renovation 
of morals, public and private, whicli they ardently desired 
to see. Pictures of a Christian life Jived according to the 
principles of luason, sharp polemic against tise hierarcliy, 
imd biting mockery of the stupidity of the |K5pular religion, 
did not help the niassea of tho j-vcoplo. The multitude in 
those curly decades of the sixteenth century were tcouiged 
by constant v-isitatkms of the jdague anti other now and 
eimngo diseases, nud they liv<^ in |>cii>etUBl drcatl of a 
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Turldsh invasion. The fear of death and the judgment 
thereafter was always before their eyes. What they 
wanted was a sense of God’s forgiveness for their sins, 
and they greedily seized on Indulgences, pilgrimages to holy 
places, and relic-worship to secure the pardon they longed 
for. The aristocratic and intellectual reform, contemplated 
by the Christian Humanista, scarcely appealed to them. 
Their longing for a certainty of salvation could not be 
satisfied with recommendations to virtuous living according 
to the rules of Neo-Platonic ethics. It is pathetic to 
listen to the appeals made to Erasmus for something more 
than he could ever give : 

“ * Oh I Erasmus of Kotterdam, where art thou ? ' said 
Albert Diirer. ‘ See what the unjust tyi'anny of earthly 
power, the power of darkness, can do. Hear, thou knight 
of Christ 1 Ride forth by the side of the Lord Christ; de- 
fend the truth, gain the martyr’s crown ! As it is, thou art 
but an old man. I have heard thee say that thou hast given 
thyself but a couple more years of active service ; spend 
them, I pray, to the profit of the gospel and the true Chris- 
tian faith, and believe me the gates of Hell, the See of Borne, 
as Christ has said, will not prevail against thee.’”^ 

The Reformation needed a man who had himself felt that 
commanding need of pardon which was sending his fellows 
travelling from shrine to shrine, who could tell them in 
plain homely words, which the common man could under- 
stand, how each one of them could win that pardon for 
himself, who could deliver them from the fear of the priest, 
and show them the way to the peace of God. The Eefor- 
mation needed Luther. 

^ Loitscliuh, Albrecht Dvrei’s Tagcbuch dcr Rcise in die N^iedcrlande 
(Leipzig, 1884), p. 84. 
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The siucerifey and ability of the leaders of the movement 
are unquestioned ] but they had failed ignominiously, and 
the Papacy with all its abuses had never been so powerful 
ecclesiastically as when its superior diplomacy had van- 
quished the endeavour to bold it in tutelage to a council. 

The Christian Humanists had made their attempt — 
preaching a moral renovation and the application of the 
existing laws of the Church to punish ecclesiastical wrong- 
doers. Oolet eloquently assured the Anglican Convocation 
that the Church possessed laws which, if only enforced, 
contained provisions ample enough to curb and master the 
ills which all felt to be rampant. Erasmus had held up 
to scorn the debased religious life of the times, and had 
denounced its Judaism and Paganism. Both were men of 
scholarship and genius ,* but they had never been able to 
move society to its depths, and awaken a new religious life, 
which was the one thing needful. 

History knows nothing of revivals of moral living 
apart from some new religious impulse. The motive 
power needed has always come through leaders who have 
bad communion with the unseen. Humanism had supplied 
a superfluity of teachers ; the times needed a prophet. 
They received one ; a man of the people ; bone of their 
bone, and flesh of their flesh ; one who had himself lived 
that popular religious life with all the thoroughness of a 
strong, earnest nature, who had sounded all its depths and 
tested its capacities, and gained in the end no relief for bis 
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burdono^ oonscfcneG ; wlio bnd at last found Ivis wn}* into 
tbo xn‘Gsenc -0 of God, and \rho kwerr, by his own jH'rsojial 
ejcperiencG, that the living God wns ucccssiblo to every 
Christian. He had won the freedom of a Christinn nmn, 
and had reached through faith a joy in liring far dec}*er 
than that which irunmnism boasted. He became a leader 
of men, bccitnse his joyous faith made him a heix> by 
delivering him from oil fear of Church or of clergy — the 
fcjir which bad weighed down the consciences of men foi 
generations. oilen could st-« what faith was when thej* 
looked at lAither. 

It must never bo forgotten that to his contemytoraries 
Liither was the ombodiniont of personal xiioty. All sxjoke 
of his gonsifcivoncsa to religiou.s impressions of all kinds in 
his early Years. Wlulo he was insido the convent, whether 
before or after ho had found deliverance for his troubles of 
soul, his fellows regarded him as a model of piety. In 
later days, when ho stood forth ns a Reformer, he liDcamo 
such a power in the hearts of men of all sorts and ranks, 
hocauso he was seen to be a thoroughly pious man. Albert 
Diiror rnuv bo t/ikcn ns a tyi>o. In the grait x>ainter’R 
diary of the journey ho made with bis wife and her maid 
Susanna to the Netherlands (1520), — a mere s’mimary of 
the place.s ho visvlcd and the persona he saw, of what ho 
paid for food and loilging and travel, of the yiriccs he got 
for his pictures, and what he paid for his purchases, 
literary and nrtislic, — -he tolls how he heard of Imtheris 
twiideianation at IVonns, of the Reformer’s disappoarance, 
of his suppo«cd imiider l^y Popish onnssaric.s (for m the 
rep<i!rfc went through Germany), and tho news compelled 
him to that pouring forth of pntyers, of exclanmtions, of 
fervent apyscals, and oC bitter rcgrela, which fills three out 
of the whole forty-skc pages. Tho Luther he almo'-t 
worships is the “jdous man,” tho "follower of the Lrjrd 
mid of the true Christian faith,” tho "man enlightened by 
tho Tl<dy Spirit,” the man who had Ih'oji done to death by 
the Pope and the priests of his day, as the Son of G*-! had 
been nmrdfrcd by the x»rie<t*» of deiuSidcm., The one 
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thing which fills the great painter’s mind is the peisonal 
religious life of the man Martin Ltither.^ 

Another source of Luther’s power was that he had 
been led step by step, and Chat his countrymen could 
follow him deliberately without being startled by any too 
sudden changes. He was one of themselves ; he took 
them into his confidence at every stage of his piihlie 
career ; they knew him thoroughly. He had been a 
monk, and that was natm*al for a youth of his exemplary 
piety. He had lived a model monastic life ; his com- 
panions and his superiors were unwearied in commending 
him. He had spoken openly what almost ail good men 
had been feeling privately about Indulgences in plain 
language which all could understand ; and he had 
gradually taught himself and his countrymen, who were 
following his career breathlessly, that the man who trusted 
in God did not need to fear the censmres of Pope or of 
the clergy. He emancipated not merely the learned and 
cultivated classes, but the common people, from the fear 
of the Church ; and this was the one thing needful for 
a true reformation. So long as the people of Europe 
believed that the priesthood had some mysterious powers, 
no matter how vague or indefinite, over the spiritual and 
eternal welfare of men and women, freedom of conscience 
and a renovation of the public and private moial life was 
impossible. The spiritual world will always have its 
anxieties and terrors for every Christian soul, and the 
greatest achievement of Luther was that by teaching and, 
above all, by example, he showed the common man that 
he was in God’s hands, and not dependent on the blessing 
or banning of a clerical caste. JFor Luther’s doctrine of 
Justification by Faith, as he hiinself showed in his tract 
on the 1/ibcrty of a Ghristian Man (1520), was simply 
that there was nothing in the indefinite claim which the 
medijBval Church had always made. From the moment 
the common people, simple men and women, knew and 

* Alhrcchi DUtct's Tagebueh cfer RcUv die N'iederlande^ Edited by 
Dr. Fr. Lcitsclmh (Leiprig, 18S4}, pp. 28-84. 
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felt tills, they were freed from the mysterious dread of 
Churcii aiul pnest.liood : they could look the clergj' fairly 
in tbo lace, and could care little for their threats. It was 
because Luther ha<l freed himeclf from Ibis dread, because 
the people, who know him to bo a deeply pious man, saw* 
that he w'as free from it, and therefore that the}’ need be 
in no concern about it, that lie became the great refonuer 
and the poj^ular loader in an age which was compelled to 
revjEc its thoughts about spiritual tilings. 

Hence it is that wc may say without exaggemtion that 
the Reformation was embodied in ^fartin Luther, that it 
lived in him ns hi no one else, nnd that its inner rcdigiotis 
history may be host studied in the record of his spiritual 
experiences and in the growth of his religious convictions, 

I 2. TAtther's Tonfh anH Etineaiicn. 

Martiu Luther was born in 1483 (Nov. 10th) at 
Kisleben, and spent his childhood In tbo small mining 
town of ^fansfcld. His father, Hans Lutlier, hud belonged 
to Mohra (Jfoortown), a small peasant town.^hip lying in 
the north-oast corner of the Thuringian IVald, and his 
mother, 2»rargiUctho Ziegler, had como from a burgher family 
in Eisenach. It was a custom among these Thuringifiii 
peajvvnts that only one son, and that usually the youngest, 
inherited the family honso and the croft. Hie others were 
sent out one by one, funiishcd with a Bm.all store of money 
from the family strong-box, to make their w'aj* in the 
world. Hans Luihor had deternuned to become a miner 
in tho Maasfold district, where the policy of the Counls 
of ^lansfcld, of building and letting out on hire small 
ptjiclting furnaces, enabled thrifty .and skilled workmen to 
rise in the world. Tho father eoon made his way. He 
leased one and then three of these furnaces. He won tlie 
respect of his neiglilKnir.s, for he became, in 1401, one of 
the four meml>en? of the vUInge council, and we ere told 
that the Counts of Mansfeld held him in esteem. 

In the earlier years, when Luther was n child, the 
* 3 ’ 
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family life was one of grinding poverty, and Luther often 
recalled the hard struggles of his parents. Ho Iiad often 
seen his mother carrying the wood for the family fire from 
the forest on her poor shoulders. The child grew up 
among the hard, grimy, coarse surroundings of the German 
working-class hfe, protected from much that was evil by 
the wise severity of his pai'ents. He imbibed its simple 
political and ecclesiastical ideas. He learned that the 
Emperor was God’s ruler on earth, who would protect poor 
people against the Turk, and that the Ohurch was the 
“ Pope’s House,” in which the Bishop of Borne was the 
house-father. He was taught the Creed, the Ten Com- 
mandments, and the Lord’s Prayer. He sang such simple 
evangelical hymns as " Ein Kindelein so lobelich,” “ Hun 
bitten wir den heiligen Geist,” and “ Crist ist erstanden.” 
He was a dreamy, contemplative child ; and the unseen 
world was never out of his thoughts. He knew that some 
of the miners piactised eorcery in dark corners below the 
earth. He feared an old woman who lived near ; she 
was a witch, and the priest himself was afraid of Iier, 
He was taught about Hell and Purgatory and the Judg- 
ment to come. He shivered whenever he looked at tbe 
stained-glass window in the parish church and saw the 
frowning face of Jesus, who, seated on a rainbow and with 
a flaming sword in His hand, was coming to judge him, 
he knew not when. He saw the crowds of pilgrims who 
streamed past Manafeld, carrying theii’ crucifixes high, and 
chanting their pilgrim songs, going to the Bruno Quertfort 
chapel or to the old church at Wimmelberg. He saw 
paralytics and maimed folk carried along the roads, going 
to embrace the wooden cross at KyfFhaiieer, and find a 
miraculous cure ; and sick people on their way to the 
cloister church at Wimmelberg to be cured by the sound 
of the blessed bells. 

The boy Luther went to the village school in Man.sfold, 
and endured the cruelties of a merciless pedagogue. He 
was sent for a year, in 1497, to a school of the Brethren 
of the Common Lot in Magdeburg. Then he went to St. 
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Ocargft'R Echool in Kiscnnob, where lie remained (hief 
yearn 3io was a " jjoor echelar,'* whieh tneant a hay who 
received his lodging and tKlucaiion frei,‘, was obliged to sing 
in the cbiircb choir, and was allowed to shig in the streetH, 
begging for food, Tbo whole town was under the spoil 
of St, Eljjtalictb, the pious landgravine, who had given up 
family life and all earthly comforts to earn a mediicval 
saintslup. It contained nine monasteries and nunneries, 
many of them dating back to the daj's of SL Elizabeth ; 
her good deeds were emblazoned on the windows of the 
church in which I^^uthor sang ns choir-boy; he had long 
couTcrsations with the monks who belonged to her fmmda- 
tions. The boy w.ls being almost insensibly attracted to 
that revival of the medireval religious life which was the 
popuhtr religious force of these days. He had glimpses of 
the old homely evangelical piety, tins time accompanied by 
a rofincmeut of manners Luther iincl ijitherto been un- 
acquainted with, in the house of a lady who is idciitificd by 
biographom with a certain Frau Cotta. The boy enjoyed 
it intensely, and his naturally sunny nature expanded under 
its iujluonco. But it did not touch liim religiously. He 
lias recorded that it was with inciedulons suvjirisc that he 
heard his hostess say that there was nothing on earth more 
lovely than the love of husband and wife, when it ia in the 
fear of the Lord. 

After tluGc years’ stay at Eipenaoh, Luther ontoied the 
IToiversity of Erfurt (1501), then the most famous in 
Germany. It Imd been founded in 1892 by the buighcrs 
of the town, who were intensely proud of their own Uni- 
ver^ty, and cspeeinlly of the fact that it Imd far surpassed 
other rcaU? of learning which owed their origin to princes. 
The fiauicmic and burgher life wore allied at Ei-fiirt aa they 
were in no other University town. The days of graduation 
were always town holidays, and at the graduation pro- 
cersions the oflicials of the city walked with the University 
authorities. Lnihcr t-idls us that when Im s-iw Ihe 
ne\¥]y mode gradnutes marching in their now paduation 
Tubes ill flio middle of the procession, he thought that 
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they had attained to the summit of earthly felicity. The 
University of Erfurt was also strictly allied to the Church. 
Different Popes had enriched it with pri^dleges ; the Primate 
of Germany, the Ai'chbishop of Mainz, was its Chancellor ; 
many of its professors held ecclesiastical prebends, or were 
monies ; each faculty was imder the protection of a tutelary 
saint ; the teachers had to swear to teach nothing opposed 
to the doctrines of the Eoman Church ; and special pains 
were taken to prevent the rise and spread of heresy. 

Its students were exposed to a greater variety of 
influences than those of any other seat of learning in 
Gennany. Its theology represented the more modern type 
of scholastic, the Scotist ; its philosophy was the nominalist 
teaching of William of Occam, whose great disciple, Gabriel 
Biel (d. 1496), had been one of its most celebrated pro- 
fessors ; the system of biblical interpretation, first intro- 
duced by Nicholas de Lyra' (d. 1340), had been long 
taught at Erfurt by a succession of able masters ; Human- 
ism had won an early entrance, and in Luther’s time the 
Erfurt circle of " Poets ” was already famous. The strongly 
anti-clerical teaching of John of Wessel, who had lectured 
in Ei-furt for fifteen years (1445—146 0), had left its mark 
on the University, and was not forgotten, Hussite propa- 
gandists, Luther tells us, appeared from time to time, 
whispering among the students their strange, anti-clerical 
Christian socialism. While, os if by way of antidote, there 
came Papal Legates, whose magnificence bore witness to 
the might of the Homan Church. 

Luther had been sent to Erfurt to learn Law, and the 
Faculty of Philosophy gave the preliminary training re- 

^ Nicholas, bom at Lyre, s Tillage in Normandy, was one of the earlifat 
stndente of the Hebrew Scriptnres ; he explained the accepted fourfold sense 
of Scripture in the following distich s 

^'lAttra gesta docet, qnid credas Allegoria, 

Moralis quid ogas, quo tendas Anagogia." 

Luther used hia commentaries when he became Professor of Theology at 
Wittenberg, and acknowledged the debt ; bnt it is too much to say : 

“Si Lyra non lyrasset, 

Lnihoms non sa1ta.sset.” 
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qnircS. IHic young slndciifc worlc<?{l hnrd at IIjo pror-oiil/cd 
taf'ks. Bio Scholnelic lie sriid, left him little 

time for cln's^ical Btudice, and he ntUmded none of llic 
Humanist lectuim 3Ie found time, Iiou'cver, to re.id a 
good maiiT I^alm authoi'fi imvately, and also to Team some- 
Ibing of Greek. Virgil and Plautus were his favouriU' 
authors ; Cicero also charmed him ; ho read Lm’, Terence, 
and Horace, He seems also to have read a volume of 
selections from PropertiuB, Persiue, Lticretius, Tibullus, 
Sihius Ilalicus, Statius, and ClnndHiu. But he was never 
a member of the Humanist circle; ho was too niuch in 
earnest about religious questions, and of too practical a 
turn of mind. 

The scanty accounie of Luther’s student da.vs show 
that he was a hardworking, bright, sociable youth, and 
musical to the core. His companions called him ^Hhe 
Philosopher," " the ^lusician," and spoke of his lute-plaj*ing, 
of his singing, and of his rcadj* power in debate. Ho 
took his various degrees in unusually short time. He 
was Bachelor in 1502, and Master in 1505. His father, 
proud of his son's success, bud sent him the cosily present of 
u Corras Jiirts. Ho may have begun to attend the lecture** 
in the Pacnltj* of Law, when he suddenly plungwl into the 
Krfurfe Convent of the Augustinian Ereniiles. 

The action was so sudden and unexpcct-od, that con- 
tcmjiOraries felt bound to give all manner of explanatioiip, 
and tho ,'0 have been woven together into accounts ^Yhlch 
arc logcndary.' Lutlior biraseU has told us that he entered 
tho monastery bccaupc ho doubi^fi of hii'^T^Af ; that In hb 

’ There is one jwnrf'tcnt contrnjjw’-Jity PQ/jqrrt’oa, that Lufhfr wk 
fiTiRtly driven So tsAc the step by the sadden death of a for 

whEfii a ^03(3 dfil may I’o faJd. Ocrgel ha* shomi, front rc-^rtrchi^ 

ia the anhcTsiiy atvliifva, that « 6p»^al friend of huthtr'r, irser-cnyrrii" 
Tojits of Winfieivha, wha vrsr trorkiog along njth Idm for hi* 

diol suddenly of I’lenri^y befotc tJ o cm i of O.o ewsrutiati' u ; it at 
» few 'sree' j huther haJ SaTrem ffc-dijrreJ, yrund-'jisf; itrlrst 

vthotn bo hntw dioi of the ph-gue; tl>al plarair bc'-'t.o out ac^in in 
Krfarl ibroo months : ajsd Ihtt oj.b'-.Td 4b' n 

foTT divya aHtT thh? fsct'lid appeftiexc* of the 0«T^d, 

3399}, pp. 4t-4J. 
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case the proverb was true, “ Doubt makes a monk.” He 
also said that his resolve was a sudden one, because he 
loiew that his decision would grieve his father and his 
mother. 

What was the doubting ? We are tempted in these 
days to think of intellectual difficulties, and Luther’s 
doubting is frequently attributed to the self-questioning 
which liis contact with Humanism at Erfurt bad engen- 
dered. But this idea, if not foreign to the age, was strange 
to Luther. His was a simple pious nature, practical rather 
than speculative, sensitive and imaginative. He could play 
with abstract questions ; but it was pictures that compelled 
him to action. He has left on record a series of pictures 
which were making deeper and more permanent impression 
on him as the years passed ; they go far to reveal the 
history of his struggles, and to tell us what the doubts 
were which drove him into the convent. The picture on 
the window in Mansfeld church of Jesus sitting on a luin- 
bow, with frowning countenance and drawn sword in His 
hand, coming to judge the wicked ; the altar-piece at 
Magdeburg representing a great ship sailing heavenwards, 
no one within the ship but priests or monks, and in the 
sea laymen drowning, or saved by ropes thrown to them 
by the priests and monks who were safe on board ; the 
living picture of the prince of Anhalt, who to save bis 
soul had become a friar, and carried the begging sack on 
his bent shoulders through the streets of Magdeburg; the 
history of St. Elizabeth blazoned on the windows of the 
church at Eisenach ; the young Carthusian at Eisenach, 
who the boy thought was the holiest man he had ever 
talked to, and who had so mortified his body that he had 
come to look like a very old mmi; the terrible deathbed 
scene of the Erfurt ecclesiastical dignitary, a man who 
held twenty-two benefices, and whom Luther had often 
seen riding in state in the great processions, who was 
known to be an evil-liver, and who when he came to die 
filled the room with his frantic cries. Luther doubted 
whether he could ever do what he believed had to be done 
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by iiim to savG Jjjb ro«I if he rcinnined in the world. 
Thai WOP ■what coujpclied liiin to bccoino a monk, and bury 
liimsclf in Ihe convent. The lurid firca of Hell and the 
|iale shades of rurgatory, which are the perinanciit back* 
ground to Dante’s Paradise, wore present U) LulberV mind 
from eliildhood. Could he cskuks the one and gain entmnee 
to the other if he remained in the world? Ho doubted it, 
nud oulorcd the convent. 

§ 3. Tintltfr tw ihc Erfnri Conwnt. 

It was a convent of the Aiig^istininn Ercinitc-s, perhaps 
the most highly esteemed of inonasUc orders by the entitmon 
people of Gei'iuaTiy during the earlier decades of the eix- 
toenth century, limy represented the very best tyi?c of 
Ih-'it Rujjorstitious jnedinsval revival which has been already 
(loBcribcd.* It is a mistake to suppose tliat because they 
boi*o t)io name of Augustine, the evangelical theology of 
the groat Western Father was known to thern. Their 
lending theologians belonged to tinolbcr and very diirercnt 
school. The two teachci-s of theology in the Krfurt con- 
\*ent, when Lutlier entered in 1505, were John Genser of 
Palts, aijd John Kntbin of Nouonkivchen. Ilm former was 
^Yiclely known from his writings in favour of the stricte.^t 
form of papal absoliiti.'=ui, of the doctrine of Adritiov, ami 
of the efhcacy of papal I-ndvlffcnas. It is not probable 
that laithor was one of Ins pupils; for he retired broken 
in health ami burdened with old age in 1507.® T]»c latter, 
though ;tnknowi\ beyond the walls of the convent, was an 
fiblc and severe maetcr. He was an .anient admirer of 
Gabriel Biel, of Peter d’Ailly, a>id of Williain of Occam 
their eomnion inn.ster. He thought litllo of any inde- 

* Cs. sbnvi’, pii. jn; fT. 

* Jn my ftliftprcr cii LtiU^^r in the .VfAiVnv lU'im-yi jj, p. 134, 

s'-licjy wcfc tiol ponnitte*!, i lt&\c said with t'Vi jrtuch that 

John of was icn-'lipr of Luther I.athf'r wa's oerJairsty 

htacht Sho Ihtolo^y of John of PrtJts; an «3 tJn* rf-'uitn^ J« tlio 

UionsKWry djuinp two yo»r«r of LnUier's stay tlifm ; bat it if nsorr proh-it.-t- 
ihnt tAstli'^rV iisAtrwfiof tsa*- NaUiiii. 
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pendent study of the Holy Scriptures. " Brother Martin,” 
he once said to Luther, let the Bible alone ; read the old 
teachers ; they give you the whole In.alTo^Y of the Bible ; 
reading the Bible simply breeds unrest.” ^ Afterwards he 
commanded Lutlier on bis canonical obedience to refrain 
from Bible study.® It was he who made Luther read and 
re-read the widtiuge of Biel, d’Ailly, and Occam, until he 
had committed to memory long passages ; and who taught 
the Reformer to consider Occam “ his dear Master.” 
Hathin was a determined opponent of the Reformation 
until his death in 1529 ; but Luther always spoke of him 
with respect, and said that he was “ a Chi’istian man in 
spite of his monk’s cowl.” 

Luther had not come to the convent to study theo- 
logy ; he had entered it to save his soul. These studies 
were part of the convent discipline ; to engage in them, 
part of his vow of obedience. He worked hard at them, 
and pleased his superiors greatly ; worked because he was a 
submissive monk. They left a deeper impress on him than 
most of his biographers have cared bo acknowledge. He 
had more of the Schoolman in liim and less of the Humanist 
than anj’’ other of the men who stood in the first line of 
leaders in the Reformation movement. Some of his later 
doctrines, and especially his theory of the Sacrament of the 
Supper, came to him from these convent studies in d’Ailly 
and Occam. But in his one great quest — how to save liis 
soul, how to win the sense of God’s pardon — they were 
more a hindrance than a help, BUs teachers might be 
Augustinian Eremites, but they had not the faintest 
knowledge of Augustinian experimental theology. They 
belonged to the most pelagianisiug school of medieval 
Scholastic ; and their last word always was that man must 
work out his own salvation. Luther tried to work it out 

’ In the Tisclireden {Preger, Lcipag, 1888), i. 27, the saying is attributed 
to Bartholoinagns Ueingen, who is emmcously called Lutlicr’s teacher in the 
Erfurt conrent. Usingon did not enter the convent before 1512. He was 
a professor in tlio University of Erfurt, not in tho convent. 

® N. Selneccer, S'isioria . .. 2}. JIT. Ifttihcri: “Jussus cst omissia 
Sacris Bibliis ox obedientia legere scholastica ct sophistica scripta." 
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in Ihe most approved later Tncdifcval fashion, by the 
stiuciost nscoiicism. He fasted and scourged hiniself ; be 
practised nli tlie ordin»r>' forms of mscerniion, and invented 
noTf ones ; but all to no purpose. For when an awake?jed 
soul, as he said long afterwards, seeks to find rest in work- 
right couBTiess, it stands on a fotmdafcton of loose sand which 
it feels runuiJig .and travelling benc.ath it; and it must go 
fiom one good work to another and to anotlier, and so on 
without end. Luther was undergoing .all unconBciously the 
experience of Augustine, and what tortured and terrified the 
great African was torturing hhn. He had learned that 
man’s goodness is not to be mciisuved by bis neighbour’s 
b\it by God’s, and that man’s sin is not to be weighed 
against the Bins of his neighbours, but against the rightoouB- 
nosa of God. His tbcologic.al studies told him that God's 
pardon could be had through the Sacrament of renanoo, 
and that tlic first part of that sacrament was sorrow for 
Bin. But then came a difficulty. The older, and surely 
the bettor theology, explained that this godly sorrow (con- 
Iritio) must bo based on love to God. Had he this 3ox*e ? 
God always appeared to him as an implacablo Judge, 
moxombly threatening punishment for tljo breaking of a law 
which it seonied impossible to keep. Ho had to Cf>iife5-s to 
liim.self that be eornotinics almost hated (his arbitrary 
which Uio noiuhmlist Schoolmen called God. The more 
modern theology, that taught by the chief convent theo- 
logian, Jolm 01 PaltK, asserted that tlie sorrow might be 
hasod on meaner mnlives (nWrjVio), and that this attrition 
was changed into contrition in the Sacrament of Pcnanco 
ilself. So Tmthcr wearied bis superiors by his coutinnnl 
ure of this pacrament. The slightest breach of the most 
trifling conventual regulation was looked on as a pin, and 
had to ho confessed at once and absolutiun for if received, 
until the perplexed lad was ordered to cease c»3nfu4-ahui 
until ho had ctunmittcd snme sin worth confcs^'.ing. Hs.a 
hrethreu hnlicved him to he o miracle of piety. They 
btJ'iptcd about him in their monki*?!! fashion, and in all tljc 
motuod-crica around, cuul as far away gs Grimma.thc monks 
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and nuns talked about the young saint in the Erfurt con- 
vent. Meanwhile the “ young saint ” himself lived a life 
of mental anguish, whispeiing to himself that he was 
"gallows-ripe.” Writing in 1518, years after the conflict 
was over, Luther tells us that no pen could describe the 
mental anguish he endured.^ Gleams of comfort came to 
him, but they were transient. The Master of the Novices 
gave him salutary advice j an aged brother gave him 
momentary comfort. John Staupitz, the Vicar-General of 
the Congregation, during Lis visits to the convent was 
attracted by the traces of hidden conflicts and sincere 
endeavour of the young monk, with his high cheek-bones, 
emaciated frame, gleaming eyes, and looks of settled 
despair. He tried to find out his difficulties. He revoked 
Nathin’s order that Luther should not read the Scriptures. 
H© encouraged him to read the Bible ; he gave him a 
Glossa Ordinaria or conventual ecclesiastical commentary, 
where passages were explained by quotations from eminent 
Church Fathers, and difficulties were got over by much 
pious allegorising ; above all, he urged him to become a 
good localis and tecctualis in the Bible, i.e. one who, when ho 
met with difficulties, did not content himself with com- 
mentaries, hut made collections of parallel passages for 
himself, and found explanations of one in the others. Still 
this brought at first little help. At last Staupitz saw the 
young man’s real difficulty, and gave him real and lasting 
assistance. He showed Luther that he had been rightly 
enough contrasting man’s sin and God’s holiness, and 
measuring the depth of the one by the height of the other ; 
that he had been following the truest instincts of the 
deepest piety when he had set over -against each other the 
righteousness of God and the sin and helplessness of man ; 
but that he had gone wrong when he kept these two 

’ Alodcni Romanists describe all this as the self-torhiricg of an hj-sterical 
yooth. Tlicy are snrely oblivions to the fact that the only great German 
mediEcvnl Slystio who Las been canonised by the Romish Chnrch, Henry 
Suso, went throogh a similar experience ; and that these very experiences 
were in both cases looked on by contemporaries as the fruits of n more than 
ordinary piety. 
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t1iong))ts in a ptrmnncnt opposiMon. Jfe tiHMi explained 
fclmt, according to God’s promise, the righteousness of GckI 
might become man’s own possession in and llirovigh Clurist 
JevSns, God had promised that man could have fellowship 
with Him ; all fellowship is founded on personal tnt«t ; 
and trust, the personal tniat of the believing man on a 
pcraonal God who has promised, gives man that fellowship 
with God through wliich all things that bclofjg lo God can 
become his. ‘Without this personal trust or faith, all 
divine thiugs, the Incarnation and Passion of the Saviour, 
tho Word and the Sacraments, liowcver tnio os matters of 
fact, are outeido man niid cannot be truly possessed. But 
when raau trusts God and Ilia promises, and w'hen the 
fellowship, which trust or faith always creates, is once 
catnbliehed, then they can be truly |x)‘5S0ssed by the man 
who trusts. The just live by their faith. These thoughts, 
noted upon, helped Luther gmdually to win his way to 
poftco, and ho told SlAupite long afienvurds that it was 
Ijo who had made him seo tho rays of light which dis- 
pelled tho darlcncsR of his sonl.^ In the end, the vipion of 
tho true relation of the believing man to God came to him 
suddenly with all the foixjo of a personal rcvclallou, and the 
Btorm-topsed soul was at I'csU The sudden eulighlcTiment, 
the personal revelation which was (o change liis whole life, 
came to liiru when ho was reading the I^ptsilr to th/‘ liovxatis 
in his cell It came to Paid when he was riding on the 
road to Damascus ; to Angxistinc ns ho was lying under 
a fig-tree in tho Milan ganlen ; to I'ntncis ns he paced 
anxiouBly the fiag-stnucs of the Portiunculn chajK-l on the 
plain beneath A^^isi; to Suso as he sat nt table in the 
morning. It epohe through dinTerent words: — lo Paul, 
"Why porpocutest thou Me?";" to Augustine, "Put ye on 
(he Ix>n;l Jesus Christ, and make nob provision for the 
to Francis, "Get you no gold, nor silver, nor 
bmPs in your purses, no wallet for your journey, noithnr 
two co.tts. nor shoes, nor etafT*’;* to Suso, "^fy ron, if 

‘ nVrA». Prftrwpe, 

•Rftm. xni. H. 


* AclJ* vUL 4. 

* Hstt, X. D. 
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thou -mlt hear My words.” ^ But though the words were 
different, the personal revelation, which mastered the men, 
was the same : That trust in the All-merciful God, who 
has revealed Himself in Jesus Christ, creates companion- 
ship with God, and that all other things are nothing in 
comparison with thm fellowship. It was this contact with 
the Unseen which fitted Luther for his task as the leader 
of men in an age which was longing for a l•e^^val of moral 
living inspired by a fresh religious impulse." 

It is not certain how long Luther’s protracted struggle 
lasted. There are indications that it went on for two years, 
and that he did not attain to inward peace until shortly 
before he was sent to Wittenberg in 1508. The intensity 
and sincerity of the conflict marked him for life, flic 
conviction that he, weak and sinful as he was, noverthelcBS 
lived in personal fellowship with the God whose love be 
was experiencing, became the one fundamental fact of life 
on which he, a human personality, could take his stand as 
on a foundation of rock ; and standing on it, feeling his own 
strength, he could also be a source of strength to others 
Everything else, however venerable and sacred it might 
once have seemed, might prove untrustworthy without 
hereafter disturbing Luther’s religious life, provided only 
this one thing remained to him. For the moment, how- 
ever, nothing seemed questionable. The inward change 

^ Prov. ii. 1. 

^ If we reriew all the men and women of the West since Angustino’a 
time, whom, for the disposition which possessed them, history has designated 
as eminent Christians, we have always the same type ; wo find marked con- 
viction of sin, complete rannneiation of their own strength, and trust in 
grace, in the personal God who is apprehended as the Mtrcifnl One in Iho 
humility of Christ. The variations of this frame of mind arc innumerable 
— ^but the fundamental type is the same. This frame of mind is taught in 
sermons and in instruction by truly pious Romanists and by Evangelicals ; 
in it youtliful Christians are trained, and dogmatics are constructed in 
harmony with it. It has always produced so powerful an effect, even whore 
it is only preacjhed as tho experience of others, that ho who has come in con- 
tact with it can never forget it ; it Bccompauics him os a pillar of cloud by 
day and of fire by night; ho who imagines that he has long shaken it oil, 
sees it rising up suddenly before hitn again.” — Harnack’s IJistvry of Dogma^ 
V. 74 (Eng. trans. , London, 1698). 
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olt-ercd nothing cxtoninL He still bolicved that thn 
Church was the “Pope’s IIoMec ”5 he accepted all its 
usages and inEtitutions—its Masses and its I'clics, its in- 
dulgences and its pilgrimages, its hierarchy and its monastic 
life. Ho was still a monk and believed in his vocation. 

Lnlhcr's theological atudies wore continued. He 
devoted liimself especially to Jlcrnard, in whose Formon“ 
on the Soti^! 0 / Solomon ho found the same thoughts of the 
relation of tlic boHoving Eoul to God wliich had given him 
comfort. He began to show himself a good man of busi- 
ness with an eyo to tho licart of things. Staupifz and Ids 
chiefs entrusted him with eomo delmato commissions on 
behalf of the Order, and made quiet preparations for his 
advancement. In 1508 ho, with a few other monks, was 
sent from Krfurt to the smaller convent at "Wittenborg, to 
aSBisb tho Bmall University thera 

§ 4. lAifhcr'» early Life in IViftenltrg, 

About the beginning of the century, Frederick tho TVirc, 
Elector of Saxony and head of tho Ernestine bnmcli of his 
family, hnd resolved to establish a Univoreity for his 
dominions. Frederick Jiod maintainiKl close relations with 
the Angustinian Eromitea over ainre ho had made acquaint- 
ance with them when a schoolljoy at Grhnma, and the 
Vicftr-Genorah John StaupitK, along witli Hr. Pollich of 
JkfelhTEtcuU, were his chief advisers. Ifc might almost be 
said that, the new Univereily was, from tho beginning, an 
eduealional e.^tublishmcnt belonpng to the Order of monks 
which Luthor had Joined. StAupita^ him«^elf was one of the 
profe^ors, and Dean of the Faculty of Theology ; another 
Angustinian Ercrnito was Dem of tho Faculty of Arts ; the 
Patron Saints of the Order, the Blessed Virciu and 
AuguBtine, iverc tbo Patron faints of the University ; 
St. Paul was the P/ition Bainl of tho Fncnlty of O'heolorry, 
and on the day of hi« conversion there was a si^eeinl 
Cidebration of the Sins’* with a cenron, at whicji the l{ov't<.r 
(Dr. pollich) and the whole te.tclu»i» r'taff wi-re present. 
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The University was poorly endowed. Electoral Saxony 
was not a rich principality; some mining industry did exist 
in the south end, and Zwiclcau was the centre of a great 
weaving trade ; but the great proportion of the inhabitants, 
whether of villages or towns, subsisted on agriculture of a 
poor kind. There was not much money at the Electoral 
court. A sum got from the sale of Indulgences some years 
before, which Frederick had not allowed to leave the 
country, served to make a beginning. The prebends 
attached to the Church of All Saints (the Castle Chumb) 
supplied the salaries of some professors ; the others were 
Augusfciuian Eremites, who gave their services gratuitously. 

The town of Wittenberg was more like a large village 
than the capital of a principality. In 1513 it only con- 
tained 3000 inhabitants and 356 rateable houses. The 
houses were for the most part mean wooden dwellings, 
roughly plastered with clay. The town lay in the very 
centre of Germany, but it was far from ony of the great 
trade routes ; the inhabitants had a good deal of Wendisb 
blood in their veins, and were inclined to be sluggish and 
intemperate. The environs were not picturesque, and the 
surrounding country had a poor soil. Altogether it was 
scarcely the place for a University. Imperial privileges 
were obtained from the Emperor Maximilian, and the 
University was opened on the 18th of October 1502. 

One or two eminent teachers had been induced to come 
to the new University. Staupitz collected promising young 
monks from, many convents of his Order and enrolled them 
as students, and the University entered 416 names on its 
books during its first year. This success seems to have 
been somewhat artificial, for the numbers gradually declined 
to 56 in the summer session of 1505. Staupitz, however, 
encouraged Frederick to persevere. 

It was in the interests of the young University that 
Luther aud a band of brother monks were sent from Erfurt 
to the Wittenberg convent. There he was set to teach the 
Dialectic and Physics of Aristotle, — a hateful task, — but 
whether to the monks in the convent or in the University 
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it is inipossiblo to sny. All the while Stnnpits urged him 
Uj study theology in order to teach it. Tfe was then that. 
Luther began his Ey.stematic study of Augustine. lie also 
began to preach. His first FcnnonB were delivered in on 
old chapcL SO feet long and 20 feet wide^ built of wood 
plastered over with clay. He preached to the monks. 
Hr. PolUcb, the Ilcclor, went eoinetimes to hear hun» and 
spoke to the Elector of the J’onng monk with ]«ercing oj'C-'! 
and strange fancies in his head. 

His work wjis interrupted hy a command to go to Homo 
on business of his Order (autumn 1511). His selection 
vi'as a gitjat honour, and Luther felt it to bo so; but it 
may Iks questioned whether bo did not think more of 
the fact that he would visit the Holy City as n. devont 
pilgrim, and be able to avail hiiuself of the spiritual 
privileges wliicb ho believed were to bo found there. 

ho got to the end of his journey and first caught a 
glimpse of the city, ho raised hie hands in au cc5ta.sy, ex- 
claiming, ” I greet thee, thou Holy Rome, thrice holy from 
the blood of the tnartyrs." 

When bis oUlcial work was done he set about seeing 
the Holy City with the devotion of a pilgrim. He visited 
all the famous shrines, e.'^peciuUy those to which Indulg- 
ences were attached. He listened reverently to all the 
accounts given of the relics which were exidbited to 
the pilgrims, and believed in all the tales told him. He 
thought that if hi.s paronta had been dead he could hax'e 
assured them against Purgatory by saying Masses in certain 
chapels. Only once, it is said, his soul showed revolt. lie 
was slowly climbing on bis kiiec.«i the Scafa (j'cally a 

nicdm-val elaircaso), p.md to have been the stone steps 
leading up to Pilate^s bouse in Jcnisalem, once trodden by 
the feet of our Ixird ; when baU-way up tho thought came 
into his miud, TA^ Jicfi s7mU /uy hy ftis/aiih ; he stood up- 
right and walked slowly down. He F.aw, as thousarid'' 
of pious Gcmiati pilgrims had done l»ofore his time, the 
Tiiontl corruptions which disgraced the Holy City— — iiifidol 
priestF who scolfcd at the saured inyptori«« tiny ^verfonnwl. 
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and princes of the Chtirch who lived in open sin. He sav 
and loathed the moral degradation, and the scenes imprinted 
themselves on his memory ; but Jiis home and cloister 
training enabled him, for the time being, in spite of the 
loathing, to revel in the memorials of the old heroic 
martyrs, and to look on their relics as storehouses of divine 
grace. In later days it was the memories of the vices of 
the Eoman Coui't that helped him to harden his heart 
against the sentiment which smTouuded the Holy City. 

When Lnther returned to Wittenberg in the early 
summer of 1512, his Vicar-General sent him to Erfurt to 
complete his training for the doctorate in theology. He 
graduated as Doctor of the Holy Scripture, took the 
Wittenberg Doctor’s oath to defend the evangelical truth 
vigorously {viriliicr), was made a member of the Witten- 
berg Senate, and three weeks later suceeeded Staupitz as 
Professor of Theology. 

Luther was still a genuine monk, with no doubt of his 
vocation. He became sub-prior of the Wittenberg convent 
in 1612, and was made the District Vicar over the eleven 
convents in Meissen and Thuringia in 1515. But that side 
of his life may be passed over. It is his theological work 
as professor in Wittenberg University that is important for 
his career as a reformer. 


§ 5. Luther's early Lectures in Theology, 

From the beginning his lectures on theology differed 
from those ordinarily given, but not because he had any 
theological opinions at variance with those of his old 
teachers at Ei’furt. Ho one attributed any sort of heretical 
views to the young Wittenberg professor. His mind was 
intensely practical, and he believed that theology might be 
made useful to guide men to find the grace of God and to 
tell them how, having acquired through trust a sense of 
fellowship with God, they could persevere in a life of 
joyous obedience to God and His commandments. The 
Scholastic theologians of Erfurt and elsewhere did not 
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look on tlicnlogj ns a practical discipHno of tkia kiii^ 
Luther tliought that, theology oiiglit to diseubs such 
inattoi’H, imd lie laiow that his main iutorest in tiieology 
lay on this i)ractjical aide. Besides, as ho 1ms told xm, 
he regarded hinmolf as specially set a 7 )art to lecture on 
the Holy Scriptures* So, like John Coiet, l»o began by 
expounding the BpistlCxS of St. Paul and the Psalms. 

Luther never knew nuicli Hebrew, and ho upcd the 
Vulgate in his ])i elections. He had a huge widely printed 
volume on hie desk, and wrote out the heads of his lectures 
hetweeii the printed Imcs. Some of the ^mgess still suiwive 
in the ■WoHcnhuttcl Library, and can be sriidicd.*^ 

He made same use of tlie commentaries of Hichohis dc 
Lym, but got most assistance from ^mssages in Auguptinc, 
IJonmrd, nnd Gerson," which dealt with practiwil religion.® 

* Tho WolfpTilMittel Libmry contaitis tho Ts’iltcr (Vulgate) used by 
r.ntlurhi Iwtnrmg on Uio P^nhnn. Tlic l>ook was at Wittenberg 

ill ISIS by Jolm Oronrnt'erg, ami contains LtiUicr's notes \mttcn on the 
margin nnd lirlwccii the printed lint^. 

’ TiV.llicr's inilcbtedncss toGerson (Jean CUarlicr, bom in 130S ntGcrson, 
fc Ijainb r awr Uothcl in the Ardennes, believed by some to bo the nutbor of 
the Ifc XmUnliimt Chrifti) has not been sufficiently noticed- It imy bo 
parlinliy cstinmtccl by Luther’s own sUtcnicnt that most w:i»tfrimonlal, 
illvlnc'', inolmliiig Ang«‘itior, when dealing with the etnigglc of the 
Awahened soul, ley moat sfrwi on that part of the cenRiot which comes 
from temptations of the flerh ; Gerkon confines hin’i'>olf to thobo which 
are purely siilritnnl. Liuher, during hh si>ul.nngui«ih in the convent, was 
n young inotik who had lived a Iiumanly htainb^H Hfi’. m’la jv«-«r <{ .san? 
tr<>r(ft-hc ; Angimtiiic, a luirldlc-ngfd professor of rhetoric, Imd been living 
for ycni’i in n slate of siiirul conctihiiiagc. 

’ It is coiuiiiouly paid that Lnthtr niado nso of the piyrlteal Jv^^ 
found in thes"' and ♦>lher authors ; Imt yip'/i'mf is a very atnhifpions won!. 
It in contimially lUed to espnsa perfiml or induidunl piety in gcucrul ; or 
Ibis jK'r'on.sl Trllgsoti as oppo»^Bd to that rcligioos life whirii is coiiscsou'ily 
hved within the frllou.ship of men called tho Church, iiroviilcd with the 
cslorna! tiirnus of ^rrin:. Theie are, hoaerer, vary loose of the word 
The fuudsTnt ulai probhm, evrn in Christian MjtHcisin, fti>pcAi3 to lae to h’' 
hosv to hn.ifV' tho gulf ri'lwccn tho creature and the Creator, -whih* thr 
prohlt-m in lirfonvaliou theology is how to spvn the olnjun hctwffn tl.e 
'■inftil man and th* riphteona God. Hence in rn>stici''tu the irjufrrz'f R 
nt'5i.vy;i to ngmi riit as int{*-rfcct!on, while »o the Rcfoni-atiou tluwh-cy sin 
is Klnay? Oio pnirr of evil nnd lnvi«*v|i\r iiel«d«» tlio tloiiqhi of gtiiJl. 
Luther va« no in th(irtn»oofdcaicuig to h" ln%f I’n G<«I j he wi-'nl 

la l/C raved flsou o'. Christ. 
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His lectures were exx^erimeatal. He started with the fact 
of man’s sin, the possibility of reaching a sense of pardon 
and of fellowship with God through trust in His promises. 
From the beginning we find in the germ what grew to he 
the main thoughts in tbe later Lutheran theology. Men 
are redeemed apart from any merits of their own ; God’s 
grace is really His mercy revealed in the mission and work 
of Christ ; it has to do with the forgiveness of sins, and is 
the fulfilment of His promises ; man’s faith is trust’ in the 
historical work of Christ and in the veritj’’ of God. These 
thoughts were for the most part all expressed in the formal 
language of the Scholastic Theology of the day. They grew 
in clearness, and took shape in a series of propositions 
which formed the common basis of his teaching t man wins 
pardon through the free grace of G od : when man lays 
hold on God’s promise of pardon be becomes a new 
creature ; this sense of pardon is the beginning of n 
new life of sanctification ; the life of faith is Christianity 
on its inward side ; the contrast between the law and tbe 
gospel is something fundamental: there is a real distinc- 
tion between the outward and visible Church and the ideal 
Church, which latter is to be described by its spiritual and 
moral relations to God after the manner of Augustine. 
Ail these thoughts simply puslied aside the ordinary 
theology as taught in the schools without sta}ing to 
criticise it. 

In the years 1515 and 1516, which bear traces of 
a more thoroughgoing study of Augustine and of the 
German medifeval Mystics, Luther began to find that 
he could not express the thoughts he desired to convey 
in the ordinary language of Scholastic Theology, and 
that its phrases suggested ideas other than those he 
wished to set forth. He tried to find another set of 
expressions. It is characteristic of Luther’s conservatism, 
that in theological plaraseology, as afterwards in eccle- 
siastical institutions and ceremonies, he preferred to retain 
what had been in use provided only he could jjut his 
own evangelical meaning into it in a not tioo arbitrary 
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\X!xy? Having found that the Scliclnstic phra^jcolngy 
did not alvvaye suit his purpose, he turned to the popular 
mystical authors, and discovered there a rich stove of 
pljraSDS in which ho could exiu’esa Ids idcaH of the im- 
porfectiou of man towards what is good. Along with 
this change in langnago, and related to it, wo find ovi- 
dcnco tliat Luther ■was beginning to tljink less highly 
of the monastic life with its cxicrnnl renuiioiations. The 
thouglit of picdcstination, meaning by that nob an abstract 
metaphysical category, but (he conceptioii that the whole 
believer’s life, and what it involved, depeudod in the 
last resort on God and not on man, came more and mote 
into the foreground. Still there does not seem any 
disposition to critioiso or to repudiate the current theology 
of the day. 

The curiiosfc traces of erni.^cmts opposition appeared 
about the middle of 1516, and charactciislicjvliy ou the 
practical and nob on tho 8|)cculalivo side of theolog)\ They 
began in a sermon on Indulgences, preached in July 1516. 
Onco begun, (be breach widened until Luther could contrast 
"om* theology ” ® (tlie theology taught by Lxjlher and his 
colleagues at Wittenberg) will) wlmt was Uuight elsowheio, 
and notohly at Erfurt. Tho former ropiosentod Auguhtino 
and the Iloly Scriptures und tho latter was founded on 
Aristotle. In September 1517 he raised (he standard of 
theological revolt, and wrote diivctly against the “ Schola-stic 
Tiieology”*, he declared that it was Pelagian at heavl, and 
burioii out of sight the Aiignslinian doctrines of gmcc ; iic 
iamontod tlse fact that it lifiglected to teach tho supi-einc 
value of faith and of inward riglitconaness ; that it eii- 

* Of cearsc-, Lnlt'.fr’s inten'c Jn<ti¥iduality ajij mtisI in M«i fnMn 

tli« (if^L lUr sin cxainino a note on IV Isxxir. 1 ; *'h.s the jiiettlw 

(i u> the cow, thf Jinn*:; to tho mm, tlm nest to the hird, r-vh to the 
eliiriifst, R»itl tho ttreant to the fiih, ‘ro is t? r Ihsly turo tc the bolieritij; 

® TVp e’tpn.'>v«5:i h issUre’tiag, heeva^ it show* ihil T/ithct's inSticrc^ 
haci mvlf st (fvt two «’r hit eolkigwM elisnrte th»-ir vans. Ni-h’.Vs 
Ais'l Andrcn of Csrlsts'lt hsd ta'fn-s t^i Wattnl-*'!* la 

iSchojAStic Tl!>x>h and An'« Wf b-nl « ni}* a gr-^it i.ai-w- f<.r ?,sni «-ff 
M^tin ofUic tlmt 
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couraged men to seek escape from what was due for sin by 
means of IndulgenceSj instead of exhorting them to practise 
the inward repentance which belongs to every genuine 
Christian life. 

It was at this interesting stage of his own religious 
development that Luther felt himself forced to oppose 
publicly the sale of Indulgences in Germany. 

By the year 1517, Luther .had become a power in 
Wittenberg both as a preacher and as a teacher. He 
had become the preacher in the town church, from whose 
pulpit he delivered many sermons every week, taking in- 
finite pains to make himself understood by the “ raw 
Saxons.” He became a great preacher, and, like all great 
preachers, ho denounced prevalent sins, and bewailed the 
low standard of momls set before the people by the higher 
ecclesiastical authorities ; he said that religion was not an 
easy thing ; that it did not consist in the decent perform- 
ance of external ceremonies ; that the sense of sin, the 
experience of the grace of God, and the fear of God and 
the overcoming of that fear through the love of God, were 
all continuous experiencea 

His exegetical lectures seemed like a rediscovery of 
the Holy Scriptures. Grave burghers of Wittenberg 
matriculated as students in order to hear them. The 
fame of the lecturer spread, and students from all parts 
of Germany crowded to the small remote University, until 
the Elector became proud of his seat of learning and of 
the man who had made it prosper. 

Such a man could not keep silent when he saw what 
he believed to be a grave source of moral evil approaching 
the people whose souls God had g^ven him in charge ; and 
this is how Luther came to be a Reformer. 

Up to this time he had been an obedient monk, doing 
diligently the work given him, highly esteemed by his 
superiors, fulfilling the expectations of his Vicar-General, 
and recognised by all as a guiet and eminently pious man. 
He had a strong, simple character, with nothing of the 
quhcotic about him. Of course he saw the degradation of 
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mnc)j of tlic religious life of tbo times, and bad attended 
at least one meeting where those present cliFcus^ed plans of 
i*oformation. He bad then (at liCilzlcati in 1512) declared 
Umt every true reformation must begin with individual 
men, that it must reveal itself in a regenerate heart aflame 
with faith kindled by the prcaclung of a pure gosxicl. 

§ 6. Tht Tndulgence-i^lkr. 

W)iab drew Luther from his retirement W'as an Tndul- 
gonce proclaimed by Pope Loo x., farmed by Albert of 
Brandenburg, the Archbishop of Jloiuj:, and preached by 
John TofeJMjl, a Iloininicau monk, ^vllo had been cominiK* 
sioned by Albert to sell for him the Papal IMirrs, as the 
Indulgence tickets were called. It had been announced 
that; the money raised by the sales ^Yould be used to linild 
the Basilica, of Sb Peter to be a t-omb worthy of the great 
Apostle, who rested, it wua said, in a Poumu grave. 

The Indulgonco-seUcr had usually a iinignificcnt rccop- 
tiou when ho entered a Gcinian town. Fredoriok Meonm 
(Myconius), who was an eye-witness, thus describes the on- 
tranco of Tetzel into the town of Aunaborg iu Bucal Saxouy : 

‘'When thoGoinmissoryor Indulgcnco-seiler approached 
the town, the Bull (proclaiming ihc indulgeiieo) was carried 
before him on a cloth of velvet and gold, and all the priests 
and monks, the town council, the schoolmnsters and their 
iteholars, and nil the men and women went out to meet Imu 
with banners and caudles and rougs, foimhig a groat pro- 
cession ; then all the bells ringing and all the organs playing, 
they accompanied him to the principU clmrcli; a red cross 
wa;? up in the midst of the church, and the Pojhj’s banner 
was dis])Iaycd ; in short, ono might think they veio receiving 
God Himself.” 

The CommiFf.arv then pn?ac2ied a Ecnoon cvtolKng the 
tnchdgonce, declaring (Imt *' the gate of heaven was open,'* 
and that the sales would begin. 

Many German quinces had no great love for the 
Indulgenco-SGllcrs, ami Ficderick, the kic-v;-lyr of J^avony, 
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had prohibited Tetzel from entering his territories. But 
the lands of Ernestine (Electoral) and Albertine (Ducal) 
Saxony were so mixed up that it was easy for the Com- 
missary to command the whole population of Electoral 
Saxony without actually crossing the frontier. The “ Bed 
Cross ” had been set up in Zerbst in Ducal Saxony a few 
miles to the west, and at Juterbogk in tbe territory of 
Magdeburg a few miles to the east of Wittenberg, and 
people had gone from the town to buy the Indulgence 
Luther believed that the sales were injmiouB to the moral 
and religious life of hia townsmen ; the reports of the 
sermons and .addresses of the Indulgence-seller which 
reached him appeared to contain what he believed to be 
both lies and blasphemies. He secured a copy of the 
letter of recommendation ^ven by the Archbishop to his 
Commissary, and his indignation grew stronger. Still it 
was only after iduch hesitation, after mrmy of bis friends 
had urged him to interfere, and in deep distress of mind, 
that he resolved to protest. When he had determined to 
do something he went about the matter with a mixture of 
caution and courage which were characteristic of the man. 

The Church of AJl Saints (the Castle Church) in 
Wittenberg had always been intimately connected with 
the University ; its prebendaries were professors ; its doors 
were used as a board on which to publish important 
academic documents ; and notices of public academic “ dis- 
putations,” common enough at the time, had frequently 
appeared there. Tbe day of the year which drew the 
largest concom’se of townsmen and stranger’s to the church 
was AU Saints’ Day, the first of Hovember. It was the 
anniversary of the consecration of the building, and was 
commemorated by a prolonged series of services. Tire Elector 
Fredericlc was a great collector of relics, and had stored 
his collection in the church.^ He had also procured an 

’ An illustrated catalogiie of Frederick's collection of relics was prepared 
by Lucas Cranach, and published under the title, TF'itienbcrgcr 
thumsbueh vom Jahre ISOQ, It has been reprinted by G. Hirth of Slnnich in 
^i^Lieiliaher-BibliothchalUT HZustTatoreninFacsimilc-Iiejyroduktion, No. vi. 
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hicUilgcnoo to bciKint all who caino to iiKciid t!ic anni- 
vcrt-nry ^('I'vices nnd loolc at the relies. 

On All yaiiits’ Bay, Xuther nailed his Kincty'-live Theses' 
to the door of the chtncb. It waa a strictly nciuiernic* pio- 
cceciing. Tiic Professor of Theolog}* in Wittcjibejg, wishing 
lo elucidate the tnith, ofi’ered to discuss, cither by spceclji 
or by wiifiiig, bho iimttor of Indulgences.* lie put forth 
iiinclj'-Hvo proposilione or heads of discussion which he 
propo-^ed to maintain. Academic ebujuette was strictly 
prcson'cd ; the Bubjeot, judged by tiic numberless books 
which had boon written on it, and the variety of opinions 
expressed, was eniinontly 8\iilablo for debate; the Tho.scs« 
were ofTcred ns subjects of debate : and the author, nccoixl- 
ing to tliu iisagc of the time in such cases, was not sup- 
posed to bo definitely committed to the ojunions expreseed. 

TIh} Theses, however, difierwl fwjm most progmoimca 
of aendcmic discussions iu this, that everyone wanted to 
i-ond tljem, A duplicate was made in Gernmn. Copies 
of bho Latin original and tho tmiiBlalion wero sent to the 
University printingdiousc, and the presses could not throw 
thorn off fast enough to meet the demand which came from 
all pails of Germany. 

‘ **A:notvet vorifnth lia:'' cIlsp^frtlmntQr 

WittfJitcrj^a’, rrfr,<!Mlrnt« H. P. Mnrtmt* LiilUicr, nrJinm pt ftienu 
nini^ifitro rhiPct»'nK^nc ibicJftn lector* or«l»tiario. Qrurc ut <ju5 noa 

p-rv-nint verWs pnewntcs noWsutim thsccj'lArc, ag»nt iii litcri!. ftlistntc*:. In 
Omni© Domiai noRtri Ilicsu Cliristi, Aincn." 
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FEOM THE BEGINNING OF THE INDULGENCE 
CONTBOVERSY TO THE DIET OP WORJIS.^ 

§ 1. Tha Theory andL Practice of Indulgences in the 
Sixteenth Century, 

The practice of Indulgences pervaded the whole penitential 
system of the later mediaeval Church, and had done so 
from the beginning of the thirteenth century. Its begin* 
nings go back a thousand years befoi*e Luther’s time. 

In the ancient Church, lapse into serious sin involved 
separation from the Cliristian fellowship, and readinission to 
communion was only to be bad by public confession made in 
presence of the whole congregation, and by the manifestation 
of a true repentance in performing certain satisfactions? 

^ SounoEs : Tliomss Aquinas, Srnnma TJ^ectogia:, Supplementum Tcrtia 
Fai tis, Qurastionos xxT.-xxTii. ; Alexander of Holes, Summa Ttieilogia:, iv. ; 
Bonaventura, Ojjcra Omnia/ In Librum QuaTlnm Sententiarum, dist. xx. ; 
Tol. V. 264ff. (Mogiinti®, 1609) j Denzinger, Enchiridion Syrnboloravi ct 
Dafinitionum, qua: dc rebus Jidei ei morum a conciliis cceuvxcnicis ct snnwnts 
liontificihns cmanarunt, 9th ed. (Wurzburg, 1900), p. 175 ; Kohler, Docn- 
menta zum Ablassstrcii von 1517 (Txibiiigcn, 1902). 

Latch Book.?; P. Bci'inger (Soc. Jcs.), Her Ablass, sein IFc^en mid 
Gcbrauch, 12th cd. (Paderbom, 1S98) j Bouvier, Treatise on Indulgences 
(Loudon, 1848) ; Lea, A History of Auricular Confession and Indulgence in 
the Zalin Church, 3 vols. (Philadelphia, 1896) ; Biieger, Eos Wesen dcs 
Ahlasses a7ft Ausyange des MiKclalters (Leipzig, I897)j Harnaclc, History 
of Dogma, vi. pp. 243-270; Gotz, *‘Studion zur Geschiclito des Buss- 
sacraments” in Zeitsclirifl fur Kir^engeschiehte, xv. 321 ff., xvi. 54111.; 
Sebnoider, Dcr Ablass (1881) ; Cambridge Modern History, ii. ir. 

‘ The use of the word satisfaction to denote an outward sign of 501 x 017 for 
sin which ivas supposed to bo xsoll-picamug to God and to afford reasonable 
ground for tho congregation restoring a lapsed member, is very old — much 
older than tho uso of tho word to dcuoto the work of Chiist. It la found as 
early as the time of Tortullinn and Cypnaa. 
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micli fts tljc rnnjntims'iion of slave?, jirolnngod fssling 
ust-^iihivo aliuBgiving, ct-<v These sads/adiens were (ho 
open xsigns of hoHitfelfe sorrow, and wei'e regarded as ni 
once woU-pleasing to God and oN'idence to tbe Christiaji 
comniunity that the penitent had true repentance, anti 
might ho received bach again into their niidefe. The cou- 
fessiou was made to the whole congregation ; the amount of 
sadr/aciwn deemed necessary was estimated by the con- 
gregation, and rcadmission was also dependent on the will 
of the whole congregation. It often happened that these 
s(ifd/<idu>7:s WDiG iiiitigalcd or exchanged for others. The 
penitent might fall sich. and the fasting winch had been 
prescribed could not be insisted upon without danger of 
death ; in such a case the external eign ot sorrow which 
had been demnndod might bo exchanged for another. Or 
it might ha]^pcu that the community became convinced of 
Iho sincerity of the repentance without insisting that the 
whole of the prescribed sniis/adton need bo porfornicd/ 
These oxchangc-‘=i and mitigations of sall^adions wore the 
small beginnings of the later sj’stem of Indulgences. 

In coui'se of time the public confession of sins made 
lo (ho whole congregation was exchanged for a private 
coiifcs'sion made to ti»o and instead of the public 

iO/iB/V/rfren imposed by the wlmlc congregation, it was left 

10 the x^riest to enjoin a sfl^i.yWrfton or external sign of 

* Tcrtnllifin wa*: nf' Iw^ievcr tn siny in«l«lc:cao‘ fliotm to jy^nttuTit 
ar><l I.i*5 a^'cTitnit of Ojo \*^aj lo wl.iclv pcn.uiils aj'jv.uvtl lif'foro the cont^rctrA- 
titju lo sA for ft rrrofMif/n or niUigfttiou of the ccrlr.TK'-tic.ftV p’ulcaoc 
no'.tnrdl JJu’Ui douhllc.’^ s carioaturf!, but It in-ty bj taWn » nor 

ttnf-jlr flcf-'riiuioij of TvhftS niuFt hA\e frc-|ucnUy t.ttcR pHcc : “Votj intro- 
duce hito the Ciiurrh the jicuHeot adnlteirr for the I'urpsse of rncltjrg the 
t-roU erhoot! by his suppUcftlion^. You hftd him tato the midst, did tc 
coven. I MiUi s‘‘hc'^, a tnoiwynd of «U«^<r.cc and b.-trer. Ife 
{-rr tratf'« beforo tin* v-idows, ln.ft)W the ddem, for the i^^r' 

of ftU j ho f'irsr? the c-l^cs of Ihclr piriRCiila, ho cls^fc tlioir knens, he 

11 e jiHjil* of their fort. Mcinirhilc yon b-»rAnijao the sad cxrile 

thrlr r'ly the sid lot of the j.cmt'nt- Goo*? i«sicr, father th<il 

you t'tc, you d*' -riho eoming hf-'l: cf yenr in rccf'Xintinp tie 
j'-.rahle of the k-v’-t sh«ep. And ia cyus jcuro've lairh iny Kke s^iolK? 
Sesii o'it of the foM . , . yo?i fdl sll th** w-t of i’e-k ivith s^jiTchenrioa 
si the icry riou.rut of|^~vntsn'fiui3ny<nw.'’—(ih- AtefLinn, Ik 3 
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sorrow which he believed was appropriate to the sin 
committed and confessed. The substitution of a private 
confession to the priest for a public confession made to the 
whole congregation, enlarged the circle of sins confessed. 
The secret sins of the heart whose presence could be elicited 
by the questions of the confessor were added to the open 
sins seen of men. The circle of saiisfactiojis was also 
widened in a corresponding fashion. 

When the imposition of saiisfacUons was left in the 
hands of the priest, it was felt necessary to provide some 
check against the arbitrariness which could not fail to 
result. So books were published containing lists of sins 
with the corresponding appropriate saii^atiioT\$ which 
ought to be demanded fi*om the penitents. If it be re- 
raembered that some of the sins mentioned were very 
heinous (murders, incests, outrages of all kinds), it is not 
surprising that the appropriate saiisfactioiis or penances, as 
they came to be called, were very severe in some cases, and 
extended over a course of years. From the seventh cen- 
t\iry there arose a practice of commuting sati^aciioixs or 
penances. A penance of several years’ practice of fasting 
might be commuted into saying so many prayers or psalms, 
into giving a definite amount of alms, or even into a money 
fine — and in this last case the analogy of the Wehrgcld 
of the Germanic tribal codes was frequently followed.^ 
These customaiy commutations were frequently inserted in 
the TenitenUaries or books of discipline. This new custom 
commonly took the form that the penitent, who visited a 
certain church on a prescribed day and gave a contribution 
to its funds, had the penance, which had been imposed 
upon him by the priest in the ordinary course of discipline, 
shortened by one-seventh, one-third, one-half, as the case 
might be. This was in every case the commutation or 
relaxation of the penance or outward sign of sorrow which 

* In one ^10011 of discipline & man who has committed certain sins u 
ordered either to go on pilgrimage for ten years, or to live on bread and 
water for two years, or to pay 12 s. a year. Detailed information may 
fonud in Schmitz, Dit Bus^Uc^cr und die Bvfsdisziplfjt dcr KiTtht, 
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Jincl l>cen impo'^cd accoixliiig to llio rrgulnttnns of tlic 
Church, Ittiil tlown in thaPcmtmtiftrifs^rch.t^fiothi'nJiincfa 
po^ikTiita). Tliis was tlic real orighi of Indulgences, and 
these earliest examples were invariably a relaxation of 
ecclesiastical penalties which hud l)ceTi imposed acconliug 
to tho regular custom in cases of tliscdpline. It will be 
seen that Luther expressly excluded this land of Indulgence 
from his attack. He declared that what the Cimrch had 
a right to impose, it Imd a right to relax. It was at first 
believed that this right to relax or commute imposed 
penances was in the hands of the priests who had charge 
of the discipline of the members of the Gliurch ; but tho 
abuses of the sj'stem by the priests cmled by placing the 
power to grant Indulgences in tlic hands of tlie bishops, 
and they used the money procured in building many of the 
gi-ent modircval cathedrals. Episcojxil abuse of IndulgcnccR 
led to their being re^en'cd for the Topes. 

Tlirco conceptions, all of which belong to tho begin- 
ning of tho thirteenth century, combined to eJTect a 
great change on this old and simple idea of Indulgences. 
These were — (1) the formulation of the thought of a 
irtasnrj/ of tnerHs (/A«a«rws mcntoru77i) ) (2) the change 
of tho instUiUio7i into the Sacrament of Penance ; and 
($) tho distinction between atfrifior. and contrition in the 
thought of tho kind of sorrow God demands from a real 
penitent. 

The conception of a storehouse of merits (the^zirm: 
meritonim or indui^feritiarvm) wasi first formulated by 
Alexander of Hales* in the thirteenth centiuy, and his 
ideas were accepted, enlarged, and mndo more precise by 
succeeding theologians.- Starting T.vith the existing jjractice 
in tho Church that some ]>eiiances {such ns pilgrimngcs) 
might bo vicariously jierfonned, and bringing together 
riie ffoveral thoughts that the faithful are members of one 
body, that- the good deeds of each of tho members are 
the common projKjrty of all, and therefore that the more 

’ iv. I'S. 

* ThowM A<jcir.4i, S^f:r:r!rt Trt^ftfigut, i\5., Quxi. zxr. 1. 
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Binful can benefit by the good deeds of their more saintiy 
brethren, and that the sacrifice of Christ was sufficient to 
wipe out the sins of all, tibeologians gradually formulated 
the doctrine that there was a common storehouse which 
contained the good deeds of living men and women, of 
the saints in heaven and the inexhaustible merits of 
Christ, and that all these merits accumulated there had 
been placed under the ehaige of the Pope, and could be 
disyiensed by him to the faithful. The doctrine was not 
very precisely defined hy the beginning of tbe sixteenth 
century, but it was generally believed in, taught, and 
accepted. It went to increase the vague sense of super- 
natural, spiritual powers attached to the person of the 
Bishop of Eome. It had one important consequence on 
the doctrine of Indulgences. They might be the pay- 
ment out of this treasury of an absolute eqmvalent for the 
satisfciction due by the penitent for his sins; they were 
no longer merely the substitution of one form of penauee 
for another, or the relaxation of a penance enjoined. 

The institution of Penance contained within it the four 
practices of Sorrow for the sins committed ioonXTiii/i) \ the 
Confession of these sins to the priest ; SaMsfaotion, or the 
due manifestation of soitow in the ways prescribed hy 
the Church through the command of the confessor ; and the 
Pardon (^ahsohUid) pronounced by the priest in God’s name. 
The pardon followed the satisfaction. But wheu the 
institution became the Sasrament of Penance, the order 
was changed ; absolution followed confession and came 
before satisfaction, which it had formerly followed. Satis- 
faction lost its old meaning. It was no longer the outwaid 
sign of sori'ow and the necessary pi'ecedent of pardon or 
absolution. According to the new theory, the absolution 
which immediately followed confession had the efiect of 
removing the whole guilt of the sins confessed, and with 
the guilt the whole of the eternal punishment due. This 
cancelling of guilt and of eternal punishment did not, 
however, forthwith open the gates of heaven to the par- 
doned sinner. It was felt that the justice of God could 
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not permit ihe «3eptij:ed sinner to escape from all pnnisli- 
ment- whatever, lienee 56 was said that although eternal 
puniBlnnent had disappeared with the absolution, there 
remained temporal punishment due for the sins, and that 
heaven could not be entered until this temporal punish- 
ment had been endured.* Tempoial punishments might 
be of two Iciiids — those endured in this life, or those 
Snirercd in a place of x^^n^shmeut after dcatli. The pen- 
ance imposed by the priest, the satisfaction, now became 
the temporal punishment due for sins couiiiiitted. If tiie 
priest had imposed the due amount, and if the pcniienl 
was able to xierform all that bad been imposed, tho sins 
were expiated. But if tlie priest had imposed less than 
the justice of God actually demanded, then tliese fcomi^oial 
Xiains had to be comxileted in Purgatory. This gave rise 
to groat uncerfcaiuty ; for who could feel assured that the 
priest had calculated rightly, and bad imposed satisfactions 
or temporal x)onalties which were of the precise amount 
demanded by the justice of God ? Ilcnco the pains of 
Bmgatory thraa toned every man. It was hero that tlic 
now idea of Indulgences oani© in to aid the faithful by 
securing him against the pains of Purgatory, which were 
not included m tho absolution obtained in tho S-tcraineni 
of finaTiCC. Indulgences in tho sense of relaxations of 
imposed penances wont into the bachgrouud, and the 
really valuable Indulgence w'as one which, because of the 
merits tmnsforrod from the storchouso of merits, was mi 
equivalent in. God's sight for tho tcuijjoral pmiiehinonls 
due for siuS. Thus, in tho opinion of xUcxauder of ITale^. 
of Bonuvoiitura,- and, above all, of Xlioroas Aquinas, iho ical 

* “Dti Kprichit ‘So tch sto ictsUii in toJc's not, 

Ain ycOe? rrii?«lcr mfph m fttvsotviren not’ : 

Von Schnbi vrar, nooh nltt ron j»eln, >=o dii t«l, 

.Ta fiir WQ >^U!nd in fogftUr dwt. 

dn dtj gate." 

— (W'V''kvni’ip'5, cte- ii. IOCS ) 

* l>>>!'%yf!itnr;?, Jt Qvari&'ti S'n’-^'iiiaTin’iy is. Q '-f tlv 5. 

Alfitno.lrrof ii. Quvl, JU* j Tlaonia*, Aqnitiv. i>5,, 

j. 2 . 
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value of Indiilgences was that they procured the remission 
of penalties due after absolution, whether these penalties 
were penances imposed by the priest or not ; and when 
the uncertainty of the imposed penalties is remembered, 
the most valuable of all Indulgences were those which had 
regard to the unimposed penalti^; the priest might make 
a mistake, but God did not blunder. 

While Indulgences were always connected with satis- 
factions, and changed with the changes in the meaning of 
the latter term, they were not the less influenced by a 
distinction which came to be drawn between attrition and 
contrition, and by the application of the distinction to the 
theory of the Sacrament of Penance. During the earlier 
Middle Ages and down to the thirteenth century, it was 
always held that contrition (sorrow prompted by love) was 
the one thing taken into account by God in pardoning the 
sinner. The theologians of the thirteenth century, how- 
ever, began to draw a distinction between this godly sorrow 
and a certain amount of sorrow which might arise from a 
variety of causes of a less worthy nature, and esi>eoially 
from servile fear. This was called attrition ; and it was 
held that this attrition, though of itself too imperfect to 
win the pardon of God, might become perfected through 
the confession heard by the priest, and in the sacramental 
absolution pronounced by him. Very naturally, though 
perhaps illogically, it was believed that an imperfect soitow, 
though sufficient to procure absolution, and, therefore, the 
blotting out of eternal punishment, merited more temporal 
punishment than if it had been sorrow of a godly sort. 
But it was these temporal penalties (including the pains 
of Purgatory) that Indulgences provided for. Hence, 
Indulgences appealed more strongly to the indiflerent 
Christian, who knew that he had sinned, and at the same 
time felt tliat liis sorrow was not the effect of his love to 
God. He knew that his sins deserved some puniabiuent. 
His conscience, however weak, told him tliat he could not 
sin Avith perfect impunity, and that sometliing more was 
needed than his perfunctory confession to a priest. Ho 
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/cll Mint lio mil'll <lo or go on a pngnmage. 

01* piirchaso an ludulgcn^ It was nt this |>omfc Mint, the 
Oburcb inlcrvoucd to show Itim how his poor pcrfonnanoo 
could bo transformed by the power of the Ciinrch and it^? 
trcasnrj* of roesrits into something so great that the penal- 
ties of Purgatory could ho actually evaded. JTis cheap 
sorrow, Ina cai-elesa confession, need not trouble him. 
Henco, for the ordinar}' indiUbrent Chi'istian, AdnCion, 
Confession, and Jndnlgcmc bccamo the three heads of the 
achcine of the Church for his salvation. The one thing 
that satisfied his conscience was the burdensome tiling 
lie had to do, uud that was to procure an Indulgence 
— a mailer made iucrensingly easy for liim us time 
wont on. 

lb must not bo supposed that this doofcrine of Atirition, 
and its evident cfTcct in deadening the conscience and in 
lowonngXhc standard, of morality, had the undivided sup- 
port of tho theologians of the later Middle Ages, but it 
was tho doctrine taught by most of the Seotist theologians, 
who Loolc the load in theological thinldng during these 
times. It was set forth in its most extravagant form 
by such a rcprcsonUitivo man as Jolm of Paltz in Erfurt ; 
it was. preached by the pavdon-scUcis ; it was eagerly 
welcomed by indij/erent GhriPtiane, wlio desired to escape 
the penalties of sin iritliout nbaudoning its enjoyments; 
it exalted the power of the priesthood ; and it was 
specially valuable in scciu-ing good sales of Indulgences, 
and therefore in incrciising the papal revenues. It 
lay at the basis of the whole theory and practice of 
Indulgences, wliich confronted Luthor when he issued Ids 

HLstery shows 113 that gross abuses had always gathered 
round the pmcticc of Indulgences, even in their earlier and 
simpler fj>rnjp. The iTriests bad abused the syskun, nnd 
the jKiwor of iF.suing Indulgences had been taken from 
them and confined to tho bishops. I'ho bishops in turn, 
liad abiw*od the privilege, and tbe. Pop-cs had gtadunlly 
^.‘isutnod tbut tho |K)wer to grant an Indulgcneo l*obmg«Ml 
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to the Bishop of Rome exclusively, or to those to whom 
he might delegate it; and this assumption seemed both 
reasonable and salutary. Ihe power was at first sparingly 
used. It is true that Pope Urban ii., in 1095, promised 
to the Crusaders an Indulgence such as had never before 
been heard of — a complete remission of all imposed 
canonical penances ; but it was not until the thirteenth 
and fourteen centuries that Indulgences, now doubly danger- 
ous to the moral life from the new theories which had 
arisen, were lavished even more unsparingly than in the 
days when any bishop had power to grant them. From 
the beginning of the fourteenth century they were given to 
raise recmita for paj^al wars. They were lavished on the 
religious Orders, either for the benefit of the members or 
for the purpose of attracting strangers and their gifts to 
their churches. They were bestowed on cathedrals and 
other churches, or on individual altars in churches, and had 
the effect of endowments. They were joined to special 
collections of relics, to be earned by the faithful who 
visited the shrines. They were given to hospitals, and for 
the upkeep of bridges and of roads. Wherever they are 
met with in the later Middle Ages, and it would be diffi- 
cult to say where they are not to be found, they are seen 
to be associated with sordid money -getting, and, as 
Luther remarked in an early sermon on the subject, they 
were a very grievous instrument placed in the hand of 
avarice. 

The practice of granting Indulgences was universally 
prevalent and was universally accepted ; but it was not easy 
to give an explanation of the system, in the sense of show- 
ing that it was an essential element in Christian discipline. 
Ijlo medireval theologian attempted to do any such thing. 
Bonaventura and Thomas Aquinas, the two great School- 
men who did more than any others to provide a theological 
basis for the system, tell us quite frankly that it is their 
business to accept the fact that Indulgences do exist as 
part of the penitentiary distupline of tlie Church, and, 
accepting it, they thought themselves hound to constnicb a 
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rcn^nnnljlc theoiy.^ The practice aiferccl, /md jtcw iheoucs 
v.'cre needed to explain the vamtiona. tt is needless to 
say that these explanations did not always agree ; and 
tliafc there ^voi-e very great differences of opinion about 
what an rndalgeuco really effected for the nmn who 
bought it. 

Of all these disputed questions the most important 
wan: Bid fiii Indxdgcnco give remission for the guilt of sin, 
or only for corUin penalties wlucb followcii the sinful 
deed ? This is a question about whicU modem Koinaiusta 
arc extireniely sensitive. 

The universal answer given by aU defenders of Indul- 
gences who have ^nftten on the subject since the Council 
of Trout, is that guilt- {cvljia) and eternal punishmet^t 
{pasnai cicrn<c) are dealt will) in the Saornraent of Penance, 
and that Indulgences relate only to temporal punishmente, 
including under that designation the pains of Purgatory. 
Tliis modern opinion is confirmed by the most eminent 
authorities of the incdifcval Church. It has been ncccpte^l 
in the doscriplion of the theory of Indulgences given 
above, ernce it has been said that the principal use of 
Indulgences was to pecure against Purgatory, But these 
Blatements do not exba\jst the question, Mcdireval tlieo- 
logy did not create Indnlgences, it only followed and tried 
to justify the practices of the Pope and of the Eomaii 
Curia, — a rather difficult task. The question still remains 
whether some of the Papal Bulls promulgating Indulgencea 
did not pi’OtniEQ the removal of guilt as well as security 
against temporal pmiishnipnts. If theso bo examined, 
spurious Bulls being set aside, it will he found that many 
of ihota make no mention of the need of previous con- 
fession and of priestly absolution ; that one or two 
oxjuossly make moid-ion of a remisRion oi gtiilt well as 
of penalty; and that many (esjiecitilly tlieso which pro- 

'Th-'iD'y! A<^«inn^ tn,, S:tvjp^‘^. Qii-s-st:* str. I: 

nan {‘.'■tert emfr , * . iTHhiTre.tii'a'v 

f-ic'5t. Krgo altqold ra>nt. . . tjius iaunnn: 

Claw qsirsj K-cl!*vn rvIiqRtiJ fawTrer.'* 
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claim a Jubilee Indulgence) use language which inevitably 
led intelligent laymen like Dante to believe that the Popca 
did proclaim the remission of guilt as well as of penalty. 
Of course, it may be said that in those days the distinction 
between guilt {cvlpc^ and penalty (pcena) had not been ver)’ 
exactly defined, and that the phrase rcmissio^i of sins 
used to denote both remission of guilt and remission of 
penalty ; still it is difficult to withstand the conclusion 
that, even in theory, Indulgences had been declared to ho 
efficacious for the removal of the guilt of sin in the pre- 
sence of God. 

These questions of the theological meaning of an 
Indulgence, though necessary to understand the whole 
situation, had after all little to do with Luther’s action. 
He approached the whole matter from the side of the 
practical effect of the proclamation of an Indulgence on 
the minds of common meu who know nothing of refined 
theological distinctions \ and the evidence that the common 
people did generally believe that an Indulgence did remove 
the guilt of sin is overwhelming. Contemporary chroniclers 
are to be found who declare that Indulgences given to 
Crusaders remit the guilt as well as the punishment ; 
contemporary preachers assert that plenary Indulgences 
remit guilt, and justify their opinion by declaring that 
suob Indulgences were supposed to contain witliin them 
the Sacrament of Penance. The popular guide-books 
written for pilgrims to Pome and Oompostella spread the 
popular idea that Indulgences acquired by such pilgiimagcs 
do remit guilt as well as penalty. The popular belief was 
BO thoroughly acknowledged, that even Councils had to 
throw the blame for it on the pardon-sellers, or, like the 
Council of Constance, impeached the Pope and compelled 
him to confess that he had granted Indulgences for the 
remission of guilt as well as of penalty. This widespread 
popular belief of itself justified Luther in calling attention 
to this side of the matter. 

Moreover, it is well to see what the theory of the 
most respected theologians actually meant when looked at 
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pi-aofcieoUj". Since the forinnlaHon of tbc Sacrament of 
Penance, the theory hacl boon that all guiit of sin and 
all eternal punishment wore remitted in tlie priestly abso- 
lution which followed the confession of the penitent. The 
Saexament of Penance bad abolished guilt and Hell. But 
there remained the actual sins to bo puuisheci, because t!m 
justice of God densanded it, and this was done in the 
temporal pains of PuT^tory*. The “ common man,’* if ho 
thought at all about it, may be excused if he considei-ed 
that guilt and Hell, taken away by the one liand, were 
restored by the other. There remained for him the sense 
that God’s justice demanded some punishment for the sins 
he had committed; and if this was not guilt according lo 
theological definition, it was probably all that bo could 
attain ta JTo was taught and believed that puniBhinent 
awaitc<l him for theso actual sins of his ; and a punislnnont 
which might last thousands of years in Purgatory w’as not 
very different from an eternal punishmant in hia cyos- 
Thc Indulgence came to him filled as he was with theso 
vague thoughts, and offered him a sure way of easing his 
conscionce and avoiding the pnni.shmont ho knew ho 
deserved. He bad only to pay the price of a l^apal 2'iekct, 
perform the canonical good deed required, whatever it 
might be, and he was assored that his punishment was 
remitiod, and God’s justice satisfied. Thh. may not involve 
the thought of the remii?Rion of guilt in the theological 
sense of tlie word, but it certainly the moral 

instincts of the "common man" about os much a? if it 
did. It is not surprising Ibnt the common j)eople made 
the theological mistake, if mistake it was, and .saw in every 
plenary Indtilgeuco tbo promise of the remission of guiU- 
op well as of ]>cnally,* for with them remission of guilt 
and quieting of conacieaco were one and the same thing. 
It was this practical moral effect of Indulgences, and not 
the theological cxplauatmn Of tbc theory, which stxn«l 
But-hcr t-o iiiiiko Ui« pretest, 

^Cf. itie liynm, ’'J'er joitclln AbU’s,** t»f tfc" wr.U'rf-, Ir 

Wa^imiascl, ii. a53-2S<. 
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§ 2. JjuiTier^s TJies&s} 

Luther’s Theses are singularly unlike what might have 
been expected from a Professor of Theology. They lach 
theological definition, and contain many repetitions which 
might have been easily avoided. They are simply ninety- 
five sturdy strokes struck at a great ecclesiastical abuse 
which was searing the consciences of many. They look 
like the utterances of a man who was in close touch with 
the people ; who had been greatly shocked at reports 
brought to him of what the pardon-sellers had said ; who 
had read a good many of the theological explanations of 
the practice of Indulgence, and had noted do^vn a few 
things which he desired to contradict. They read as if 
they were meant for laymen, and were addressed to their 
common sense of spiritual things. They are plain and 
easily understood, and keep within the field of simple 
religion and plain moral truths. 

The Theses appealed irresistibly to all those who had 
been brought up in the simple evangelical faith which 
distinguished the quiet home life of so many German 
families, and who had not forsaken it. They also appealed 
to all who had begun to adopt that secular or non-ecclesi- 
astical piety which, we have seen, had been spreading 
quietly but rapidly throughout Germany at the close of 
the Middle Ages. These two forces, both religious, gathered 
round Luther. The effect of the Theses was almost imme- 

^ SouitOEs; Kohler, Luthtrs 95 Theses samt seiMn Sesohitxonen soivie 
den Gtgtnschri/ten von IVimpina-Telzel, Eck, und Trierias UTid den Aniteorien 
Lnihers darauf (Leipzig, 1903) ; Emil Reich, Selcet DoevTnents illudraling 
Mediteval and Modem History (London, 1905). 

Latkr Books ; J. E. Kapp, Sammhmg einiger zum papsUithen Ahlass, 
iibcrhaupl . . . aVer zu der , , . swisehen Martin ExUlicr und Johann 
liieTvongcfuhrUn Streiiigkeit geJiorigcn S^vriften, mit Einleilungcn und 
Anmerkungen verseTicn (Leipzig, 1721), and Kleine Uachlcse einiger . . ■ 
cur ErJdulerung der EeformalionsgesckiediU: nulzliijtcr Urhunden {Four 
p-arts, Leipzig, 1727-1733) j Bratke, JjulhtTa 95 Theses und ikre dogmen- 
historischexi Vorausseizungen (Gottingen, 1884} j DieekliofT, Der Ahlassslreii 
dogmengcschichtliclL dargestclU (Gotha, 1S86) ; Grbne, Telzel und Luther 
(Soe.st, ISCO), 
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diatc: the desire i-o purchase Iiidulgcnres cooled^ and the 
BfitcB almost slopped- 

Tiie l^finoty-five Thftcs made six diOei-eul asseUloim 
ahoufc IiidulgencGs and their efficacy : 

i. An IndulgGiico is and can only he the rciuission of 
a niorely ecclesiastical penally ; the Church oan roinit what 
the Ciiurch has imposed ; it cannot remit what God has 
imposed- 

ii. An IndnlgonoG can never remove guilt; the Pope 
himsolf cannot do snch a thing; God has kept that in 
His own hand. 

iii. It cannot remit the di\*inc punisliinenfc Tor sin ; 
that also is in the hands of God alone. 

iv. It can have no enic.acy for sonls in Purgatory ; 
penalties imposed by the Church can only refer io the 
Ihdng ; doalh dissolves them : what the Pope can do for 
sonlfl iu Purgatory is by prayer, not by jurisdiction or the 
IMwer of the l^eye. 

V. The Christian wlio has feme repentance has already 
rocoived pardon from God altogether npvirt from an In- 
dtilgonce, and docs not. need one; Christ demands this 
true repcnlance from every one. 

vi. TJio Treasury of Merits has never boon properly 
defined, it is bard to say what it is, and it is not properly 
imdcrstood by the people; it cannot be the merits of 
Christ and of Hia saints, because these act of themselves 
and quito apart from the intervention of tfio Pojo; ii can 
mean nothing more tlian that the Pope, having the jwwcr of 
(ho keys, oxn remit ceclesinstical penalties imposed b}’ t?io 
Clmrch ; the Inio Ti'easure-houso of merits ib the Holy 
Gospel of the grace and glory of God. 

Tlio Ai’chhiKhop of Mainz, finding that the public.atmn 
of the Thfsfj; interfered witli the sale of the Indulgence?, 
sent n copy to Pome. Pope Leo, thinking th.nt the whole 
thing was a monkish quarrel, eontonfed hlnu-elf with asking 
5lio Oenaml of the Aui^istinian Hrcinites to keep hi? 
immkB quiet TeUel, in conjunction with a friend, Onirad 
^^'irnpina, published a set of countcr-t dohn ]^^ay2 
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of Eck, professor at lugolstadt, by far the ablest opponent 
Luther ever had, wrote an answer to the Tlieses wlsich lio 
entitled Obelisks ; ^ and Luther replied in a tract with the 
title Asterisks. At Home, Silvester Mazzolini (1460— ?) 

of Prierio, a Dominican monk, papal censor for the Eoman 
Province and an Inquisitor, was profoundly dissatisfied with 
the Ninety-five Theses, and proceeded to criticise them 
severely in a Dialogue about the Power of the Pope ; against 
the Presumptuous GonchtsioTis of Martin Luther. The booh 
reached Germany by the middle of January 1518. The 
Augustinian Eremites held their usual annual chapter at 
Heidelberg in April 1518, and Luther heard his Theses 
temperately discussed by his brother monks. He found 
the opposition to his views much stronger than he bad 
expected; but the discussion was fair and honest, and 
Luther enjoyed it after the ominous silence kept by most 
of his friends, who had thought his action rash. When 
he returned from Heidelberg he began a general answer 
to his opponents. The book, BesohUiones, was probably the 
most carefully written of all Luther’s writings. He thought 
long over it, weighed every statement carefully, and re- 
wrote portions several times. The preface, addressed to his 
Vicar-General, Staupitz, contains some interesting auto- 
l^iographical material ; the book itself was addressed to the 
Pope ; it was a detailed defence of his Thesesr 

Tlie Ninety-five Theses had a circulation which was, for 
the time, unprecedented. They were known thioxighout 
Germany in a little over a fortnight ; they were read over 
Western Europe ■within four weeks “as if they had been 
circulated by angelic messengers,” says Myconius enthusi- 
astically. Luther was staggered at the way they "v-'ere 

’ Tlie OhclisTca of Eck «ere printed and circulated prirately long keforc 
they vrere published; a copy was in Lother’s hand on March 4th, 3 518; 
it ■\vas answered by liim on March 24th, and was published in the August 
following. 

= Kohler has collected together tiio Niiuty-fivs Th^es, the Jlesolutiimts, 
and the attacks on the Theses by Wimpina-Totzcl, Eck, and Prierias, and 
published them in one small book (tciprig, 1003). It is a handbook of 
I oferunce, and tlie text of the doenments heeu carefully eiuuiincd. 
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receiver! ; he saW that lie had net incatif. to detorminei 
hut to debate. The conlrovet?^’ (bej* nv/Hlrcnod iucreacod 
ilioir poxiiilarity. In the Tkeseif and especially in tbo Itc 
soluiio7ies,jMi\i&T had ]>raclncally discarded all the practices 
which the Pope and the Roman Curia had introduced in 
tlio niatvcr of Indulgences from the beginning of the 
thirteenth century, and all the ingenious explanations 
Scholastic theologians had brought fonvard to justify these 
practices. The readiest way to refute him was to ns=en 
the xiowor of the Eoman Bishop; end this was the line 
tahen by his critica Their arguments amount to this: 
the power to issue mi Indulgence is eimiily a particular 
in-sUncG of the power of papal jiu-isdiction, and Indulgences 
are simjily wlint the Pope proclaims them to be. Therafore, 
to atlncf: Xudulgeuces is to attack the power of tlie Pope, 
and that cannot be tolerated. Tho Roman Church is 
virtually the Ilnivorsal Church, and the Pope is practically 
the Tloinau Cimrcli. Hence, as the reprcs^oTitative ot the 
lioinan Church, which in turn rejircsente the Church 
Univoi'sal, the Pope, when he nets ofilcially, cannot err. 
Oflioial decisions arc given in actions as wgU ns in woids, 
custom 1ms the force of law. Therefore, whoever objects to 
such a long-establipbod system as Indulgences is a heretic, 
and does not dcs<’rvc to be liouixl.' 

But the argument which appealed most powerfully to 
the Roman Curia was the fact that the sales of the Papal 
Tirl’ds bad been declining since the publication of tbo 
Throes. Indulgences were the source of an enormous 
revenue, and anything which checked their sale would 
eau.su financial enibarin5.siJicnt. Pope l^oo x. in his ^'eipoy- 
nicnt of the Papacy” lived lavmhly. Ifc had a bugo 
income, much gremtor than that of any Kuro|>can momireh, 
but he lived t»eyond it, Hi"s iuconic amounted to between 
four and five hundred tboussmd ducat.?; but bo bad spml 
^eveu hundred lliousnnd on hia war about the Duchy of 
Urbino ; tho magnificent reception of his brother •Tuhan 

arj'ir'r/’jU-j a!] fijardM on TIjwps* Ai^uIoji*, JIJ., 

Sm'>} y?! - ‘tir, axv. 1. 
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and his bride in Home (1514) had cost him fiftj’ thoupani 
ducabs ; and he had spent over three hundred thousand on 
the marriage of his nephew Lorenzo (1518). Voices had 
been heard in Eome as well as in Germany protestiinc' 
against this extravagance. The Pope was in desperate 
need of money. It is scarcely to be wondered that Luther 
was summoned to Eome (summons dated July 1518, and 
received by Luther on August 7 th) to answer for his attack 
on the Indulgence system. To have obeyed would have 
meant death. 

The peremptory summons could be construed as an affront 
to the University of Wittenberg, on whose boards the Ninety- 
fi/oe Theses had been posted. Luther wrote to his friend 
Spalatin (George Burkhardb of Spalt, 1484—1545), who was 
chaplain and private secretary to the Elector Frederick, 
su^esting that the prince ought to defend the rights of hia 
University. Spalatin wrote at once to the Elector and also 
to the Emperor Maximilian, and the result was that the 
summons to Eome was cancelled, and it was arranged that 
the matter was to be left in the hands of the Papal Legato 
in Germany, Thomas de Vio, Cardinal Cajetan^ (1470— 
1553), and Luther was ordered to present himself before 
that official at Augsbuig. The interview (October 1618) 
was not very satisfactory. The cardinal demanded that 
Luther should recant his heresies without any argument. 
When pressed to say what the heresies were, he named the 
statement in the 58th Thesis that the merits of Christ 
\York effectually without the intervention of the Pope, and 
that in the Mesohitiones which said that the sacraments are 
not efficacious apart from faith in the recipient. There 
was some discussion notwithstanding the Legate’s declara- 
tion ; but in the end Luther was ordered to recant or 

^ Tlioraas de Vio was born at Gasta, a town situated on a promontory 
about fifty miles nortli of Naples, and was called Cajetanns from Ida birtli- 
place. His baptismal name was James, and bo took tliat of Thomas in 
honour of Tlioraas Aquinas. He bad entered the Dominican Order at the 
age of Bixteen; be was a learned man, a Scholastic of the older Thomist 
typo, and not without evangelical empathies j but he had the DoraioicQC 
idea that ecclesiastical discipline must bo maintained at all costs. 
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dep'irfc. Ho \vTotG out an appeal from Uie Pope ill- 
inforuiGci to tljo roi>o wen-infonned, also an appeal to a 
General Cotindl, and returned to Wittonborg. 

Wisen Lullior bncl posted bie These?: on the doors of tho 
Chuieh of All Saints, he had been a eolitary monk with 
nothing but bis manhood to bade him ; btifc nine months 
liad made a wonderful difference in the situation- He 
now know tfiat he was a representative man, with sup- 
partei-s to be numbered hv the thousand. His colleagues 
at Wittenberg were with him; his students demon- 
Hliatively loyal (they had been burning the Wimpina- 
Telzel countcr-thesos) ; his theology was spreading among 
all the cloisters of his Older in Germany, and oven in the 
iTcthorlnudB ; and tho rapid circulnlion of his Theses had 
shown him that ho had the ear of Gemmny. His first 
task, oil his return to Wittenberg, was te prepare for the 
pres*a an account of his intennew with Cardinal Cajetan 
at Augsburg, ami this was published under the title, Ada 
Aiiffitsfana, 

laU-hor wms at pains to take the people of Gemmny 
into his confidence ; ho published an account of every 
iiii|>ortar!t interviov/ ho hod ; the people were able to follow 
him step by step, and ho was never so far in advance that 
they were unable to see his footprints. The immediate 
cllect of the Ada Avgusiar.a was an immense amount of 
public sympathy for Luther. Ibc people, even the 
Humanists wlio had cared little for tlie controversy, saw 
that an eminently pious man, an esteemed teacher who 
was making his obscure University famous, wdio had done 
nothing hut propose a discussion on the notoriously in- 
iviente question of Indulgences, was porctnplorily oidered 
to lecant and remain eilenL Thei’ could only infer that 
the lluHnns treal-ed the Gonsiatis contemptuously, and 
wished mtnply to dniin the country of money to be spent 
in the luxurie-s of tho papal coon. Tho Elector Frtxlcdck 
riiarijil the coinujon opinion, end was, besides. ko»yjly alive 
to auytidug which touched his UniveiYity and ife pro- 
;f>crity. Thu-re is no cvidexioe to Ebow that he had much 
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sympafehy Tvith Luther's Yie\vs. But- the TJniversitr of 
ATittenberg, the seat of learning he had founded, so Ion" 
languishing rdth a very 'precarious life and now flourish- 
ing, was the apple of his eye ; and he resolved to defend 
it, and to protect the teacher who had won reuo\Tii 
for it. 

The political situation in Germany was too delicate, and 
the personal political inflnence of Frederick too great, fox the 
Pope to act rashly in any matter in which that prince tooh 
a deep interest. The country was on the eve of an election 
of a l£mg of the Eomans ; jiTaximilian was old, and an 
imperial election might occur at any time ; and Frederick 
was one of the most important factors in either ease. So 
the Pope resolved to act cauriously. The condemnation of 
Luther by the Cardinal-Legate was held over, and a special 
papal delegate was sent down to Germany to make inquiries. 
Every care was taken to select a man who would be likely to 
be acceptable to the Elector. Charles von XCltifez, a Saxon 
nobleman belonging to the Meisen district, a canon of 
jMainz, Trier, and Meissen, a papal chamberlain, an acquaint- 
of Spalafein’s, the Elector’s own agent at the Court of Eome, 
was sent to Germany. He took with him the “Golden 
Eose ” as a token of the Pope's personal admiration for the 
Elector. He was furnished with numerous letters from 
His Holiness to the Elector, to some of the Saxon council- 
lors, to the magistrates of Wittenberg, in all of which 
Luther figured as a child of the HeviL The phrase was 
probably forgotten when Leo wrote to Lntber some time 
afterwards and called him bi-? dear son. 

When Miltitz got among German speaking people he 
found that the state of matters was undreamt of at- the 
papal court. He was a German, and knew the Germans, 
He could see, what the Cardinal-Legate had never per- 
ceived, that he had to deal not with the stubbornness of a 
recalcitrant monk, but writb the slow movement of a nation. 
When he visited his friends and relations in Augsbnrg and 
Hiimherg, he foxmd tlmt three out of five were on Luther’s 
side. He came to the wise resolution that be would see 
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both Liitbnr and Totycl prh'atclj' befora ]>rodu<’in" in> 
credenlvialB. Tolzel ho coaid not see. Tlio nuhappy man 
wote to jMiltiU that he dared not stir from liie convent, 
80 groally was be in danger from the violence of the people, 
MiltitK ruel Lather hi the houBO of Spalatiii ; ho at once 
disowned the speeches of the pardon-soUeTR ; he let it be 
pcen that he did not thinlc ninch of the Oardinal-Lcgalo’s 
methods of action ; he bo prevailed on Lather that the 
latter promised to write n submissive letter to the Pope, 
to advise people to reverence the Itoman Sec, to say that 
Judnlgonces were aseful in the reniisBion of canonical pen- 
ancea. Luther did all this ; and if the Eoinan Curia bad 
supported ^filtitz there is no saj'ing liow far the reconcilia- 
tion would have gone. But the Boman Ctiria did not 
support the papal chamberlain, and MiltitK had also to 
rcclfon with John Eck, who was burning to extinguish 
Luther in a public discussion. 

The mouths between his interview at Augsburg (October 
1518) and the Disputation with John Eck at Lcijij’ig 
(Juno 1519) had been spent by Luther in hard and dis- 
quieting studies. His opponents liad confronted him with 
the Bni>c’a absolute supremacy in all ecclesiastical matters. 
This was one of Luther’s oldest inherited beliefs. Tlic 
Church had been for him " the Pope’s House,” in which 
the Pope was the house-father, to whom all obedience 
was due. It was hard for him to think otherwise. He 
bad been re-examining his convictions about justifying faith 
and attemxiting to trace dearly their consequences, and 
whether they did lead to Ins declarations about the efficacy 
of Indulgenco.R. He could come to no other conclusion. It 
bccaino nccc.s.sary to investigate the evidence for the pajnl 
claim to nb'=olutc authority. Hu began to study the 
Dei'rcfalR, and found, to Ids amazemont and indignation, 
th'it they were full of frauds ; and that the papal supre- 
macy had been forced on Germany on the strength of a 
enUcetion of Hocrelals many of which wore phinly for- 
gerieiL, It JR difficult to my wbclhcr the dipcovcry hrmjgbt 
more Joy or more grief to Luther. Uudei' the combined 
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mflueuces of liistorical study, of the opinions of the early 
Church Fathers, and of the Holy Scriptures, one of hia 
oldest landmarks was crumbling to pieces. His mind was 
in a whirl of doubt. He was half-exultant and half- 
terrified at the result of his studies ; and bis corre- 
spondence reveals how his mood of mind changed fiom 
week to week It was while he was thus " on the swither,” 
tremulously on the balance, that John Eck challenged him 
to dispute at Leipzig on the primacy and supremacy of 
the Homan Pontiff. The discussion might clear the air, 
might make himself see where he stood. He accepted the 
challenge almost feverishly. 

§ 3, The Leipzig Disputation} 

Leipzig was an enemies’ country, and his Wittenberg 
friends would not allow Luther to go there unaccompanied. 
Tlie young Duke Bamim, who was Beotor of the University 
of Wittenberg, accompanied Oarlstadt and Luther, to give 
them the protection of his presence. ^lelanchthon, wlio 
had been a member of the teaching staff of Wittenberg 
since August 1518, Justus Jonas, and Nicholas Amsdorf 
went along with them. Two hundred Wittenberg students 
in helmets and halberts formed a guard, and walked beside 
the two country carts which carried their professors. An 
eye-witness of the scenes at Leipzig has left us sketches of 
what he saw : 

“ In the inns where the AVibtenberg students lodged, the 
landlord kept a man standing wifcli a iialbert near the tabic 
to keep the peace while the Leipzig and the Wittenbei'g 
students disputed with each other. I have seen the same 
myself in the house of Herbipolis,a bookseller, where I went 
to dine . . . for there was at table a Master Bauxngarten 
. , . who was so hot against the Wittenbergers that tlie host 
had to restrain him with a halbert to make him keep the 
peace so long as the Wittenbergers were in the house and 
sat and ate at the table with him.'* 

^ Scidoroann, Die DHpsiger Di^utalion im Jahre 1S19 (Dresden, 
184S). 
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The CTiiiversity buildinga ab Loipzig did not- contain 
any hall large ciiongh for the audiouce, and Bnke George 
lent the use of his groat banqucting-room for the occasioiL 
The discussions were preceded by a service in the church. 

"When we got to the church . . . they sang a Mass \ntlv 
twelve voices which had never been heard before. After 
Mass we w'enb to the Castle, where we fotincl a great guard 
of burghers in their anaour with their best weapons and 
their banners; they wore ordered to be there twice a day, 
from seven to nine in the moniing and from two to five in 
the afternoon, to keep the peace while the Bispulafion 
lasted.*'^ 

First, there was a I)i.sputafcion betaveen Carlstadt and 
Fclc, and then, on the fourth of July, Eck and Luther faced 
caoh other — both sons of peasants, met to protect tho old 
or cloavo a way for the new. 

It was tho first time that Luther had ever mot a con- 
Irovei’fiiuliBfc of Eui'opean fame. John Eck came to Leipzig 
fresh from his triumphs at the great debates in Vienna 
and Bologna, and was and felt himsolf to be fcbo hero of 
the occasion. 

“Ho had a huge square body, a full strong voice coining 
from his cliest, fit for a tragic actor or a t?own crier, more 
harsh Uiun disrinot; his mouth, eyes, and whole aspect gave 
01)0 tho idea of a butcher or a soldier rather than of a 
theologian. He gave one the idea of a man etriviug to 
overcome Ms opponent rather thuii of oue striving to win a 
victory for the Lriith. There was as much sophistvy as good 
j-casoning in his arguments; he was continually miequoling 
his opponents’ words or trying to give them a meaning th«‘y 
were not intended to convey.” 

Martin," sjiys the same oj'e-witncss, 

“is of middle height; bis body is slender, emaciated by 
study and by cares; one can counb olmost ail the 
ho Blands in Ihe prime of his age; hia voice gouuds clear 
imd distinct . . . however hard his opponent prcBPtd him 
ho mahilaiued his calmness and his good nature, though in 
dckito he sometimes used bitter v,*ords. . . . He ein-ied n 

* fcrxiir tor IS72, n- 
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bunch of flowers in his hand, and when the discussion became 
hot he looked at it and smelt it.” ^ 

Eck’s intention was to force his opponent to make some 
declaration which would justify him in charging Luther witt 
being a partisan of the mediisval heretics, and especially of 
the Hussites. He continually led the debate away to the 
Waldenaians, the followers of Wiclif, and the Bohemians. 
The audience swayed with a wave of excitement when 
Luther was gradually forced to admit that there might be 
some truth in some of the Hussite opinions : 

“ One thing I must tell which I myself heard in the 
Disputation, and which took place in the presence of Duke 
George, who came often to the Disputation and listened 
most attentively j once Dr. Martin spoke these words to Dr. 
Eok when hard pressed about John Hubs: ‘Dear Doctor, 
the Hussite opinions are not all wrong.’ Thereupon said 
Duke George, so loudly that the whole audience heard, 
‘ God help us, the pestilence T (Das wait, die Sucht), and he 
wagged his head and placed his arms akimbo. That I my* 
self heard and saw, for I sat almost between his feet and 
those of Duke Barnim of Pomerania, who was then the 
Rector of Wittenberg.” ^ 

So far as the dialectic battle was concerned, Eck had 
been victorious. He had done what he had meant to do. 
He had made Luther declare himself. AH that was now 
needed was a Papal Bull against Luther, and the world 
would be rid of another pestilent heretic. He had done 
what the more politic Miltitz had wished to avoid. He 
had concentrated the attention of Germany on Luther, 
and had made him the central figure round which all the 
smouldering discontent could gather. As for Luther, he 
returned to Wittenberg full of melancholy forebodings. 
They did not prevent In'Tn preparing and publishing for 
the German people an account of the Disputation, wliicli 

* Petri Ifoscllani, “ Epistola de Diapat. Lips.” in Losclier’s Ht/orfrutiions 
Ada el Documcnla (Leipzig, 1720-1729), L pp. 242 fT. 

- Zeilsehri/lfar die historisehe Theologie for 1872, p. 636. The diarist Is 
hi. Sebastian Prosclier. 
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wo£i capcviy read. His arguincnta Iiad boon Instorical 
rather than theological. He tried to show that the ae- 
kcowledgmcnt of the supiemacy of the Bishop of Rome 
was baioly four Imndred years old in Westoin Eoro|>e, 
aud that it did not exist in the East The Greek Ginirch, 
he paid, was part of tlio Chnrch of Christ, and it would 
have nothing to do with the Poije ; tbo gi'oat Ckmncila of 
the I^arly Christian centnries know nothing about papii 
GuproinaGy, Alhanasi\js, Basil, the Gregorios, C^’priaii hiin- 
self, had all trikcn Luther’s own position, and were hcretic-s, 
according to Ech. Luther’s speeches at I^cipzlg laid the 
foundation of that modern historical criticism of institu- 
tions wliich has gone so far in our own days. 

In some respects the J^i]>zig Disputation was Llic 
most important point in the career of Luther. It made 
him see for tbo first time what lay in his opposition to 
Indulgences. It nindo the people see it also. Ills attack 
woa no criticism, as ho had at first thought, of a mere ex- 
crescence on the medifcval ecclcsiaeticnl system. Ho had 
hti uck at its centre ; at its ideas of a priestly mediation 
which denied tbo right of cvciy believer to immediate 
entrance into tbo very presence of God. It was after the 
Disinitalion at Leipzig that the younger German Humanists 
rallied rovind Lnthei' to a man ; tlmt tbo burghexu saw that 
religion ixnd oppo.«ition to priestly tjTanny wei'o nob opposit-c 
things; and that there was room for an honest a! tempt to 
create a Germany for the Germans indopotidoxxfe of Romo. 
Luther found himself a now man after Leipzig, with a 
new freedom and wider sympathies. ITia depression fied. 
Sermons, pamphlets, letters from his tireless pen fiooded 
tbo land, and were lead eagerly by all cla.ssos of tbo 
population. 

^ 4 . TIi€ Thret 

Throe of these writings stand fortli so pra-omincxitlv 
tbal they deserv'o special notico; Thr Lihniy of a ChHAium 
7t) ihr Okri'^tian KohiHty of the Gt-rmno Ka^iwi, and 

X'VV«<<'aiiJ Btichhesivj, /.vr/srV WprAf Itl'G). 
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On tlie Bahylonia/n Captivity of the Church. Tliese three 
books are commonly called in Germany the Three Oreai 
Beforraation Treatises, and the title befits them vrell. They 
were all written during the year 1620, after three years 
spent in controversy, at a time when Luther felt that he 
had completely broken from Borne, and when he Icnew that 
he had nothing to expect from Borne but a sentence oi 
excommunication. Hia teaching may have varied in details 
afterwards, but in all essential positions it remained what 
is to be foimd in tliese books. 

The tract on The lAberty of a Christian Man, “ a very 
small book so far as the paper is concerned,” said Luther, 
“ but one containing the whole sum of the Christian life,” 
had a somewhat pathetic history, lililtitz;, hoping against 
hope that the Pope would not push things to extremities, 
had asked Luther to write out a short summary of his in- 
most beliefs and send it to His Holiness. , Luther con- 
sented, and this little volume was the result. It has fo? 
preface Luther’s letter to Pope Leo x., which conclude? 
thus : “ I, in my poverty, have no other present to make 
you, nor do you need to be enriched by anything but a 
spiritual gift.” It was probably the last of the three 
published (Oefc. 1620), but it contains the principles which 
underlie the other two. 

The booklet is a brief statement, free from all theo- 
logical subtleties, of the priesthood of all believers which is 
a consequence of the fact of justification by faith alone. Its 
note of warning to Home, and its educational value for pio\K 
people in the sixteenth century, consisted in its showing 
that the man who fears God and trusts in Him need not 
fear the priests nor the Church. The first part proves 
that every spiritual possession which a man has or can 
have must be traced back to his faith ; if he has faith, he 
has all ; if he has not faith, he has nothing. It is the 
possession of faith which gives liberty to a Christian man ; 
God is with him, who can be against him ? 

“ Here you will ask, * If all who are in the Churcb are 
priests, by what character are those whom we now call 
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priCFi*? to be distjnguiebod from tlie laity ? ' I rcj4y. By the 
\ise ot those -words <^crgy^ ^iriiital j^^tsov., ccck’^iaMc, 

an injiiEticc has beeJi done, pince they have been transferred 
from the remaming body of Clmstians to those fe^Y -\vho are 
now, by a luirtfiil cust.om, called ecclesiastics. Tor the Holy 
Scripture mnhes no disLinction belAvecn them, except that 
those who are now boaslfolly called Popes, Bishops, and 
Icrds, it calls niinistcrB, servants, and stewards, who are to 
servo tlie rest m the ministry of the 'Word, for teaching the 
faith of Christ and the liberty of believers. For though it 
is true that we are all equally priests, j’cfc cannot we, nor 
ought we if we could, nil to minister and teach publicly." 

The second part shows that everything that a Christian 
man docs must come from his faith. It may bo necessary 
to use all the ceremouios of divine service which past 
generations have found useful to promote the religious 
life; perhaps to fast and practise mortifications of the 
flesh; but if such things arc to be really pi ofitablc, they 
must bo kept i!i thoir proper place. They aie good deeds 
not in the souse of making a man good, bub as the signs of 
his faith ; they are to he practised with joy because they 
are done for the sake of the God who has united IHmself 
with man tlirougb Jesus Clirist. 

Nothing that Imther has written more clearly mani- 
fests that combination of revolutionary daring and wise 
conservatism which was characteristic of the man. There 
ia no attempt to swoop away any ecclesiastical mncliinery, 
provided only it bo kept in its proper place as a means 
to an end. But religious ceremonies are not an cud in 
them.'^elvcs : and if through human corruption and neglect 
of file plain precepts of God’s word they liinder instead 
of Ijclp the tnm growth of the soul, they ought to bo 
swept away; and the fact that the sotil of man needs 
absolutely nothing in the last icsort but the word of God 
dwoUiug iti him, gives men courage and calmness in de- 
mntidiug their refonnation. 

hutbur applied those prmeydes to the reformation of 
the Ghuich in his book on the i?.t?i>?/fon’Vu <\f t?ie 

(f^opt.~Oet. In 20). He ouhjcclcd the clabf-mto 
1 6* 
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sacramental system of tlie Ohurcii to a searching criticism, 
and concluded that there are only two, or perhaps three, 
scriptural sacraments — the Eucharist, Baptism, and Pen- 
ance. He denounced the doctrine of Transubstantiation 
as a “ monstrous phantom ” which the Church of the first 
twelve centuries knew nothing about, and said that any 
endeavour to define the precise manner of Christ’s Presence 
in the sacrament is simply indecent curiosity. Perhaps the 
most important practical portion of the hook deals with the 
topic of Christian marriage. In no sphere of human life 
has the Roman Church done more harm by interfering with 
simple scriptural directions : 

“ What shall we say of those impious human laws by 
which this divinely appointed manner of life has .been en- 
tangled and bossed up and down ? Good God 1 ib is horrible 
to look upon the temerity of the tyrants of Borne, who thus, 
according to their caprices, at one time annul marriages and 
at another time enforce them. Is the human race given 
over to their caprice for nothing but to be mocked and 
abused in every way, that these men may do what they 
please with it for the sake of their own fatal gains ? . . . And 
what do they sell ? The shame of men and women, a mer- 
chandise worthy of these trafl&ckers, who surpass all that 
is most sordid and most disgusting in their avarice and 
impiety.” 

Luther points out that there is a clear scriptural law on the 
degrees within which marriage is unlawful, and says that no 
human regulations ought to forbid marriages outside these 
degrees or permit them within. He also comes to the 
conclusion that divorce a mcTtsa ct thoro is clearly per- 
mitted in Scripture ; though he says that personally he 
hates divorce, and “ prefers bigamy to it.” 

The appeal To the Ch/ristia.n jraliility of ilie German 
Nation made the greatest immediate impression. It was 
written in haste, but must have been long thought over. 
Luther beg.an the introduction on June 23rd (1520); the 
book was r eady by the middle of August ; and by the 1 8th, 
four thousand copies w’ere in circulation thro»ighout Ger- 
many, and the presses could not print fast enough for the 
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demand. II wn.? a call to all Gcnnaiiy to unite 
Borne. 

It was nobly comprehensive; it g}n.'?pcd the whole 
situation, and siimmed up with vigour and clearness all 
the Gemmn grievances which Imd hitherto been stated 
separately and weiikly; it brought forward every partial 
proposal of reform, however incomplete, and quiolcencd it. by 
setting it in its proper place in one combined scheme. All 
the parts were welded together by a simple and courageous 
faith, and niDdo living by the moral enracstnew? which 
jMirvftded the whole 

Buthoj' etruch directly at the imaginary mysteriouR 
somi-BUporaatural power sup})o.'^cd to belong to the Church 
and the priesthood wl>iob had held Europe in awed subrais- 
Hion for 60 many centuries. Befonn had been impo-ssible, 
tho appeal said, because the Wvalla bebiud which Borne lay 
entrenched had been left Btanding — walls of straw and 
paper, Initi in appearance formidable. These sham fortifica- 
tiotin are: the Spi-ritual Fou'cr which is bcKuvc<l to he 
superior to the temporal power of kings and princes, tho 
conception that no one can interjyrci Scripture hit the Pope, 
the idea that no one can summon a General OouneU hul 
the Fishop of Home, 'I’hcso are the threefold lines of 
fortifiaition behind which tho Romnu Curia has cntrcnclied 
iUself, and the German people has long believed that they 
arc imprcgnablo. Luther eote to work to doinolish them. 

Tim Boiuanists nK«orfe that the l^opo, bishops. prie.Ms, 
and monks belong to and constitute the spiminal 
while princes, lords, nrtlsmjs, and peasanhs nro the (crnpontl 
(state, which is subject to the Bpmtunl. Ihxt this s^nriliuit 
estate is a mere <lelu6J0n. The real s^^irif-na! cstaU is the 
wljole body of believers hi Jc.*»ua Clirist. and they are 
hpiriUml because Jesus lias roado all Hi« follo\Yora priest;^ 
to God and to His Chri?l. A coblder Ijolongs to tins 
ctate ns truly As a bishop. Tho clergy fsrc 
diNtiuguished fnun the laity not by nu indoHhlo clmraf-tc; 
nnpO‘ed upon them in a divine rnyptory called ordiKiitiou. 
but beeau^^e they have been set njKart Lo do u p,uliculat 
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kind of work in the commonwealfcb. If a Pope, bishop, 
priests, or monlc neglects to do the work he is there to do, 
he deserves to be punished as much as a careless mason 
or tailor, and is as accountable to the civil authorities. 
The spiritual priesthood of aU helicmrs, the gift of the faith 
which justifies, has shattered the first and most formidable 
of these papal fortifications. 

It is foolish to say that the Pope alone can interpret 
Scripture. If that were true, where is the need of Holy 
Scriptures at all ? 

“Let us burn them, and content ourselves with the 
unlearned gentlemen at Rome, in whom the Holy Ghost 
alone dwells, who, however, can dwell in pious souls only. 
If I bad not read it, I could never have believed that the 
devil should have put forth such follies at Rome and find a 
following.” 

The Holy Scripture is open to nil, and can be interijreted 
by all true believers who have the mind of Christ and 
approach the word of God humbly secldng enlightenment. 

The third wall falls with the other two. It ia nonsense 
to say that the Pope alone can call a Council. We are 
plainly taught in Scripture that if our brother offends we 
are to tell it to the Ohm*ch ; and if the Pope offends, and 
he often does, we can only obey Scripture by calling a 
Council. Every individual Christian has a right to do 
his best to have it summoned ; the temporal powers are 
there to enforce his wishes ; Emperors called General 
Cotmcils in the earlier ages of the Church. 

The straw and paper walls having been thus cleared 
away, Luther proceeds to state his indictment. There is 
in Rome one who calls himself the "Vicar of Christ, and 
wlio lives in a state of singular resemblance to our Lord 
and to St. Peter, His apostle. For this man wears a 
triple crown (a single one does not content him), and keeps 
up such a state that he needs a larger personal revenue 
than the Emperor. He has surrounding him a number of 
men, called cardinals, whose only apparent use is that they 
serve to draw to themselves the revenues of the richest 
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convents, nadowmentB, a«d benefice? lu Hiua|/e, and spend 
the jnoney time ehtninod in Iceepfng np iho state of a gn.vtt 
monarch in Komo, When ifc is impa?aible to Fc-lrc the 
wliolc rcvoime of an ecdcFiostical bcaeiicc, the Curia joins 
some ten or t^-enty together, mid mulcts each in a goml 
round sum for the benefit of the cardinal, llnis iho 
priory of Wurzburg gives one thousand gulden roarly, and 
ilambeig, Slainz, and Tider pay their quotas. The papal 
court is enormous, — three thousand papal sccrolarles, and 
hangers-on innumerable; and all arc vraiting for Gennau 
henoficcs, whose duties they never fulfil, as wolves wait 
for a IIogIv of sheep. Germany paj's more to the Curia 
than it gives to its own Emperor. Then look at the way 
Romo robs the whole German l.and. Long ago the 
Emperor pormitted the Po|>c to take tho half of the first 
year's incomo from every benefice — tho Jinvatrj ; — to provido 
for a war ngainab the Turks. Tim money was never spent 
for Iho purpose destined : yet it Las been regularly jviid 
for a hundred years, and tho Pope demands it as a regular 
and legitimate tax, and uses it to pay posts and offices at 
Rome. 

“ Whenever there is any protenco of fighting the Turk, 
they send out commissions for collecting money, and often 
praclaim Indulgences under the same pretext. . . . I'hcy 
think that we, Gevmaup, will always remain such groat 
fools, and that wo will go on gmng money to satisfy their 
imBp^’akable grced, though we sco plainly that neither 
Annaics nor TndiUpcncc - vio}icy nor any thing — not one 
farthing — goes against the Turks, but all goes into their 
bottoinics*? sack, . . . and nil this is done ui the name of 
Christ and of St Petor.” 

Tho chicanery used to get jwsscssion of Gcnnaii heticfic^s 
for oRicials of tho Curia, the exactions on fho bestowal of 
tho tho traflicking in exemptions and poruiis’^-iorxp 

to evade laws eoclessaslical and moral, are all trenchantly 
described. The most ehamcless nrc fhoro connected with 
Tunndage. Tho Curial Court ia de.'-Trilwd ns? a place 
'‘where vo%vs arc nnmiUcd; where a monk gels leave to 
quit his cloiaU-r; where priest*? can enter ilif' Jii irricd life 
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for money ; where basfcards can become legitimate, and 
dishonour and shame may arrive at high honoui’s, and all 
evil repute and disgrace is Imighted and ennobled; where 
a marriage is suiTered that is in a forbidden degree, or lias 
some other defect, . . . There is a buying and selling, a 
changing, blustering, and bargaining, cheating and lying, 
robbing and stealing, debauchery and villainy, and all Idnds 
of contempt of God, that Antichrist himself could not reign 
worse.” 

The plan of reform sketched includes — the complete 
abolition of the power of the i*ope over the State ; the 
creation of a national German Church, with an ecclesiastical 
Council of its own to be the final court of appeal for 
Germany, and to represent the German Church as the 
Diet did the German State ; some internal religious 
reforms, such as the limitation of the number of pilgrimages, 
wliioh were destroying morality and creating a distaste for 
honest work ; reductions in the mendicant orders and in 
the number of vagrants who thronged the roads, and were 
a scandal in the towns. 

“ It is of much more importance to consider what is 
necessary for the salvation of the common people than what 
St. ifrancis, or St. Dominic, or St. Augustine, or any other 
man laid down, especially as things have not turned out as 
they expected.” 

He proposes the inspection of all convents and nunneries, 
and permission given to those who are dissatisfied with 
their monastic lives to return to the world ; the limitation 
of ecclesiastical holy days, which are too often nothing but 
scenes of drunkenness, gluttony, and debauchery ; a married 
priesthood, and an end put to the degrading concubinage 
of the German priests. 

“ We see how the priesthood is fallen, and how many a 
poor priest is encumbered with a woman and children, and 
burdened in his conscience, and no one does anything to 
help him, though he might very well be helped. ... I will 
not conceal my honest counsel, nor withhold comfort from 
that Tinhappy crowd who now live in trouble with wife and 
children, and remain in shame ■with a heavy conscience. 
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Iionriiig tboir wife cuUeil a priu^t’e Imilot, and tljfir cliildreii 
ba^stanis. ... 1 fay that Ihese two (who arc* luhidt'd hi 
their hearts Uj live together in conjugal thlelifj) aiu surely 
mamed before God." 

'J'he apjH'al cowclndcs with some aolemn vrorde nddroffrd 
to the luxury and licensed immorality of the German 

lOWllB. 

None of Luther’s wrilings produced such nn in.*!lau- 
taiicoue offeefc as this. It was not the iirafc programme 
urging common action in tlic interests of a mhted GerniJiny, 
but it %TOs the most complete, .and was recognised to bo .*<0 
by all vrho wore working for a Gennany for the Germans. 

The three "Bofomiation treatises” wore the fttatemeiit 
of Luther's CA.SO laid before the pcojdc of the Fatherland, 
and were a very efTectvial antidote t-o the PaiwI Bull 
oxcomniuiiicitting him, w'hich was i-cady for publication in 
Germany. 

I 5. T/ir Papal Pufl. 

The Bull, J^xvT^r Domwr, was scarcely worthy of the 
occoioii. TJie Pope scorns to have left its construction in 
the hands of Pnerias, Gajotan, and 32ck, and the contents 
seem to show that Kck had the largest share in framing 
it, JVfuoh of it rends like on cclio of Kck’e statements at 
T.eipr.ig a year Iksioic. It began piitbctically ; ” Arise, O 
XiOrd, plead Ttunc own enupo ; retnember how the foolish 
man rcprcviciheth Tbeo daily; the fex€*s are wasting Thy 
viiiojiirci, which Thou hast given to Thy Vicar Peter ; the 
boar ovil of tho wooil doth waste it, and the ■NS'lld beast of 
the field doth devour jt," t?t. Peter is invoked, and the 
roj>c'8 dlsti at t!io newT* of Luther's inisdceds is dc'-cnbf-d 
at length. Tho most disturbing thing is that tho errori? of 
the Greeks and of the Bohemians were bi-ing levivcd, and 
that it) Gernjnny, which ha#l hitherto been ro faithful to 
tho Holy Then came £orcj**ono pro|K>siti''<n‘?, raid 

to be Lutliur’e, which are condemned as "hi-Tctscai or 
sciuuhilou.^, or false or onim^ivc to pious carp, or sj'ducing 
to biuiidc minds, and standing in the way of the Call.oHe 
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faith.” ^ All faithful people 'were ordered to burn Luther’s 
books ^Yhel•eve^ they could find them. Luther himself had 
refused to come to Rome and submit to instruction ; he 
had even appealed to a General Council, contrary to the 
decrees of Julius n. and Pius u. ; he Yras therefore 
inhibited from preaching ; he and all who followed him 
were ordered to make public recantation within sixty 
days ; if they did not, they were to be treated as heretics, 
were to be seized and imprisoned by the magistrates, and 
all towns or districts which sheltered them were to bo 
placed under an interdict. 

Among the forty-one propositions condemned was one 
— that the burning of heretics was a sin against the Sxurit 
of Christ — to which the Pope seemed to attach special 
significance, so often did ho repeat it in letters to the 
Elector Frederick and other authorities in Germany. The 
others may be arranged in four classes — against Luther’s 
opinions about Indulgences; his statements about Piu'gatory; 
his declarations that the efficacy of the sacraments depended 
upon the spiritual condition of those who received them ; 
that penance was an outward sign of sorrow, and that good 
works (ecclesiastical and moral) were to be regarded as the 
signs of faith rather than as making men actually righteous ; 
his denial of the later curial assertions of the nature of the 
papal monarchy over the Church. Luther’s opinions on all 
these points could be supported by abundant testimony 
from the earlier ages of the Church, and most of his 
criticisms were directed against theories which bad not 
been introduced before the middle of the thirteenth century. 
The Bull made no attempt to argue about the truth of the 
liositions taken in its sentences. There was nothing done 
to show that Luther’s opinions were wrong. The one 
dominant note running all through the papal deliverance 
was the simple assertion of the Pope's right to order any 
discussion to cense at his command. 

This did not help to commend the Bull to the people 
of Germany, and was specially unsuited to an age of restless 

^ DenHngcr, Eaeliiridioit, etc. js. 17Z, 
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mental activiiy. T}ie method adopted for pnbliphing it 
in Gormimy was &tiU less calculated to win respect for its 
dccisjoiiB. Tlie pahlicafeioii was entrusted to John Eck 
of Ingolstadt, who was universally recognised as Luther’s 
personal enemy ; and the hitherto unheard of liberty was 
granted to him to msert at his pleasure the names of a 
certain number of persons, and to summon them to appear 
before the Koman Curia. Ho showed how unfit he was 
for this rcsponsiblo task by inserting the names of men 
who had criticised or satirised him — Adelinann, Pirkheimer, 
Carlstndt, and three others.* 

Eck discovered that it was an easier matter to got 
[jormfssiou from tlie Eoman Curia fo frame a Bull against 
tlie man who had slopped the sale of Indulgences, and was 
drying ui) a great source of revenue, than to publish the 
Bull in Germany, It was thouglit at Borne that no man 
had more influence among the bishops and Universities, 
but the Cuiia soon learnt that it bad made n mistaka 
The Univereitics stood upon their privileges, and would 
have nothing to do with John Eck. The bishops inado 
all manner of technical objections. Many persons afiecled 
to believe that the Bull was not authentic ; and Luther 
himself did not disdain to take this line in his tract, 
Jiffoinst the Execrable Hull of Anticbrul. Eck, who liad 
come down to Germany inflated with vanity, found him- 
self mocked and scorned. Pirkheimer dubbed him pe/io* 
heUer Eck, Eck “ polished ofl'/' and the epithet stuck 
Nor was the pubUcjition any easier when the pretence 
of unnuthonticifcy could be maintained no longer. Tiie 
Univereity of 'VVittenborg refused to publish the Bull, 

^ III ft pxriipWct Trrittcn by Ivck in I51P, ho R'a^erU'd thnt .tU tho 
tliMlegian*! in Clennany iTcro o)[>jjo'cti to Luthor save a fow unl<'ftrnp<! canons. 
This cftlUd forth, towarvis tlio «*mt of the ro-ir, TJif Air’rin-r «f an 
Canon, irtitcli wax goTirraHy a.»»?riKd to fi<‘mard AdcJnisnn, « (xinoti of 
Atipr‘'hnrg, hnt which was rt-ally ■nrittea by O.s-olnnip't-iiw*. I'irhiicirncr 
lind witten ii ran^itio attefik on l>k in a satir*, in which German conr5'"tn-r^ 
was oloUtrcl fn clrgatit ]ntmity, ciitittcu (Tltc Gerrcr 

p7andi tvX, Kck laniig the Germ-sa lor “cottier j-nblishc?.! ia. T^aU'infi-h* 
JAlUmt\lniei',k:nclrr isfx IS and fG JairliUiaJerSt-f iih.riin, 1501). 

InU opjro^f'.'T at Ixiltri'-. 
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on the groxiDcl that the Pope would not have permitted 
its issue had he knoTxm the true state oE inattei-s, and 
they blamed Eck for misinforming His Holiness: the 
Council of Electoral Saxony agreed with the Senate j 
and their action was generally commended. Spalatin 
said that he had seen at least thirty lettei*s from great 
princes and learned men of all districts in Germany, 
from Pomerania to Switzerland, and fiom the Breisgau 
to Bohemia, encouraging Luther to stand firm. Eck 
imj)lored the bishops of the dioceses surrounding Witten- 
berg — ^Merseburg, Meissen, and Brandenburg — to publish 
the Bull They were either unwilling or powerless. 

Luther liad been expecting a Bull against him ever 
since the Leipzig Disputation. His correspondence reveals 
that ho met it undismayed. Wliat harm could a papal 
Bull do to a man whose faith had given him fellowship 
>Yith God ? What truth could there bo in a Bull which 
clearly contradicted the Holy Scriptui'os ? St. Paul has 
warned us against believing an angel from heaven if ho 
uttered words difieront from the Scriptures, which arc 
our strength and our consolation ; why should we pin 
our faith to a Pope or a Council ? The Bull bad done 
one thing for him, it had made him an excommunicated 
man, and therefore had freed him from his monastic 
vowa He could leave the convent when he liked, only 
he did not choose to do so. When he hoard that his 
writings had been burnt as heretical by order of the Papal 
Legates, he resolved to retaliate. It was no sudden de- 
cision. Eleven months previously he had assured Spalatin 
(January 1520) that if Home condemned and burnt liis 
writings he would condemn and burn the papal Decretal 
I,aws. On December 10th (1520) he posted a notice invit- 
ing the Wittenberg students to witness the burning of the 
papal Constitutions and the hooka of Scholastic Theology at 
nine o’clock in the morning.^ A multitude of stxidcnts, 

^ A copy of Lntlicr’s notice has been presm-cd in tbc ilS. " Anunls” of 
Peter Schumann in tlio Z^ciekau Matssficulhihliolhtk at Z\%icknu. It has 
been printed in Kolde'o Anatccto. T/atherana (GoUia, 1883), p. 26 ; “Qais- 
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Jjnrghcrs, niul jii’ofcssars met in the open Fpaco ontside Ibc 
Elster Gate bclTV'cen tlic walls and the river lilbc. A great 
bonfire hnd been built. An oak tree planted long ago still 
marliB the spot. One of the profcssoi’s kindled the jnle ; 
Lutbor laid the boolrs of the Decretals on the glowing mass, 
and they caught tbo flames ; then amid solemn silence be 
placed a copy of the Brxll on the fire, saying in Dalin : As 
iJwJc hast wasted with a?w»c/y ihc Holy One of God, so may 
the eternal flames waste thee {Quia iu conturhxsti Sanctum 
Domini, ideo^iie te conturhet ignis efemits). He waited till 
the paper was consumed, and thou with his fiaends and 
fellow-professors he went back to tbe town. Some hundreds 
of students remained standing round the fire. For a while 
they were sobered by the solemnity of the occasion and 
sang tbe Te Deum. Then a spirit of mischief seized them, 
and they began singing funeral dirges in honour of the 
buiTifc Decretals. They got a peasant's cart, fixed iu it a 
pole on wliioh they bung a six-foot-long banner emblazoned 
with the Bull, piled the small cai't with the books of Eek 
Etnscr, and other Eomish controversialists, hauled it along 
the streets and out thmugb the Elster Gate, and, throwing 
hooks and Bull on the glowing embers of the bonfire, they 
burnt them. Sobered again, they sang tbo Te Dcum and 
finally dispersed. 

It is Bcarccl}’ possible for us in the twentieth century 
to imagine the thrill that went through Germany, and 
indeed through all Europe, wlicn the news sped that a poor 
monk liad burnt the Pope’s Bulk Papal Bulls had been 
burnt before Luther’s days, but the buiners had been for 
the most part jwwerful monarchs. This time it wa.s done 
by a monk, with nothing hut his coumgenus faith lo back 
him. it lucaut that the individual soul had discovoicd its 

tptis vprit-itjs llvangfliK'’ Ic^cstur. s«b haratii jjomm. nif4o 

nu S. Cniris t xLra meeuta oppidi, ulii pro \ttcri ct apwtolico rit^j 

iraph i«!t3tifirianmt «*l EclioJastie.ft tbeolcp-ut^ htri creti'p* 

bmitiir ct> jjwv^ett Btalntia iiiunicanins UrAngelii, tit j'loft o'* 

fvniifrelifsj’? T.ivtpii rxHSscrit, Afp: pis ct clDdiosA juscnlus nd hoc pium sc 
rclfptf^Tn PestAws CHjni nnt>e fst 

rcTcUri AnlichrlKitisn opiwrlmU*’ 
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bruG vnliic. If eras can be dated, modern history began on 
December 10th, 1620. 

§ 6. lAifhcT the Representative of Germany. 

Hitherto we have followed Luther’s personal career 
exclusively- It may be well to turn aside for a little to 
see how the sympathy of many classes of the people was 
gathering round him. 

The representatives of foreign States who were present 
at the Diet of Worms, of England, Spain, and Venice, ail 
wrote home to their respective governments about the 
extraordinary popularity which Luther enjoyed among 
almost every class of his fellow-countrymen ; and, as we shall 
see, the despatches of Aleander, the papal nuncio at the 
Diet, are full of statements and complaints which confirm 
these reports. This popularity had been growing since 
1617, and there are traces that many thoughtful men bad 
been attracted to Lutber some years earlier. The accounts 
of Luther’s interview with Cardinal Cajetan at Augsburg, 
and his attitude at the Leipzig Disputation, bad given a 
great impulse to the veneration with which people regarded 
him ; but the veneration itself bad been quietly growing, 
apart from any striking incidents in his career. The 
evidence for what follows has been collected chiefly from 
such private correspondence as has descended to us ; and 
most stress has been laid on letters which were not 
addressed to Lutber, and which were never meant to be 
seen by him. Men wi-ote to each other about him, and de- 
scribed the impression he was making on themselves and 
on the immediate circle of their acquaintances. We learn 
from such letters nob merely the fact of the esteem, but what 
were the characteristics in the man which called it forth.^ 

A large part of the evidence comes from the corre- 
spondence of educated men, who, if they were not all 

^ Fr, T. Bo7olfi lias some excellent pages on this subject in his GeschxeJde 
dcr diutsdien Jl^formaiien (Berlin, 1890), pp. 278 fT. I have used the 
material he has colloctwl, ami added to it from my own reading. 
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Humanists strictly so called, belonged to that increasing 
class on whom the 2??ew Xcarjiing 3iod made n great 
impression, and had produced the characteristic habit of 
mind which belonged to its possessors. The attitude and 
work of Erasmus bad prepared them to appreciate Luther. 
The monkish opponents of the great irumanist had been 
thoroughly in the right when they fenred tlie eflects of Jii.s 
icvolutionary ways of thiiiking, however they might be 
accompanied with appeals against all revolutionary action. 
Ho had exhibited his idea of what a life of personal religion 
ought to be in his JEncTiiridion ; he had exposed the mingled 
Judaism and paganism of n great part of the poptilar 
religion ; he had poured scjorn on the trifling subtleties of 
scholastic theology, and had asked men to return to a 
simple " Ohristian Philosophy ” ; above all, he had insisted 
that Christianity could only renew its youth by going back 
to the study of the Holy Scriptures, and especially of the 
Now Testament ; and he had aided Lis contemporaries to 
make this return by his edition of the New Testament, and 
by bis efforts to briTig within their reach the writings of 
the earlier Church Fathers. His Humanist followers in 
Germany believed that they saw in Luther a man wdio 
was doing what their leader urged all men to do. They 
paw in Luthor an Erasmus, who was going to the root of 
things. Ho was rejecting with increasing determination 
the bewildering sopliistries of Scholasticism, and, what was 
more, ho was sliowing how many of these had niieen l?y 
oxalfctiig tlio authority of tbo pagan Aristotle over tliat of 
St- Paul and St. Augustine. He had painfully studied 
these Schoolmen, and could speak with an authority on 
this matter; for ho was n learned theologian. The reports 
of his Icclurcg, winch were spreading thmugboub Germany, 
iiifonned them that ho based his teaching on a sinijdo 
cxj^KisUion of tho Holy Scriptmes in the Vulgate version, 
which was sanetioned by the medin}\ai Chinch. He had 
revolted, and was iucreashigly in revolt, thoi:C 

abiisca in the ordinary religious life whicJi were encomngod 
friun sonlui by Ihe Homan Curia — alni'-C'' which 
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Erasmus had pierced through and through with the light 
darts of his sarcasm ; and Luther knew, as Erasmus did 
not, what he was speaking about, for he had Burreiidered 
himself to that popular religion, and had sought in it 
desperately for a means of reconciliation with God without 
succeeding in his quest. They saw him insisting, with a 
atrenuousuess no Humanist had exhibited, on the Humanist 
demand that every man had a right to stand true to hia 
own personal conscientious convictions. If some of them, 
like Erasmus, in spite of their scorn of monkery, still 
believed that the liighest t3q)e of the religious life was a 
sincere self-sacrificing Franciscan monk, they saw their 
ideal in the Augustinian Eremite, whose life had never 
been stained by any monkish scandal, and who had been 
proclaimed by his brother monks to be a model of personal 
holiness. They were sure that when he pled heroically 
for the freedom of the religious life, his courage, which 
they could not emulate, rested on a depth and strength of 
personal piety which they sadly confessed they themselves 
did not possess. If they complained at times that Luther 
spoke too strongly against the Pope, they admitted that ho 
was going to the root of things in his attack. All clear- 
sighted men perceived that the one obstacle to reform was the 
theory of the papal monarchy, which had been laboriously 
constructed by Italian canonists after the failure of Conciliar 
reform, — a theory which defied the old mediaeval ecclesias- 
tical tradition, and contradicted the solemn decisions of the 
great German Councils of Constance and Basel. Luther’s 
attacks on the Papacy were not stronger than those of 
Gerson and d’Ailly, and his language w’as not more un-‘ 
measured than that of their common master, William of 
Occam. Tlicre was nothing in these early days to prevent 
ineu who wore genuinely attached to the mediaeval Church, 
it-s older theology and its ancient rites, from rallying round 
Luther. When the marches begau to be redd, and the 
beginnings of a Protestant Church confronted the medimval, 
the situation was cliaugcd. Many wlio had etiLbuslastically 
Bupporte<l Luther left him. 
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Conrnd Miilianiis, canon of Gotlia, nml the vct-<?ran 
leader of the Erfurt circle of Humanists, ^vrole admhiiigly 
of the origmalifcy of Lnther*s sennons as early as 1515. 
ITg applauded the stand he took at Leipzig, and spoke 
of him as Mariinvjn, Deo devotissivnnn dodorem. His 
followers were no longer contented with a study of the 
classical atitbora. Eobanns Hessiis, crowned "poet-king” 
of (lermany, abandoned hia Horace for the E'ixtddridion of 
Erasmus and the Holy Scriptures. Justus Jonas (Jodocus 
ICoch of Nordlingen) forsook classical Greek to busy 
himeelf with the Epistles to the Corinthians. The wicked 
Batirist, Curicius Cordua, betook liimsclf to the New Testa- 
ment.. Tliey did this out of admiration for Erasnms, "their 
father in Clirist,” But when Luther a})peared, when they 
read his pampldcts circulating tlirongh Germany, when 
they followed, stop by step, lus career, they cam© under 
the influence of a new epell. Tlie Jha^mid, to us© the 
plmisGS of the times, diminished, and the Hartiuiani in- 
creased in numbei-s. One of the old ICrfurt circle, Johaunca 
Crotus llubeanus, was in Rome. His letters, passed round 
among his friends, made no snmtl impression upon them. 
Ho told tliem that he was living in the centre of blio 
plague-spot of Europe. He rc\nlcd the Curia as devoid of 
nil moral con.'icienco. "The Pope and his carrion-crows” 
were sitting coulonb, gorged on the miseiies of the Cluirch. 
When Crotus received from Germany copies of Luther’s 
writings, he distributed them secretly to his Italian fiieuds, 
and collected Ihoir opinions to transmit to Germany. They 
were all ajinpatheticwilly impressed with what Luther said, 
Init they pitied him ns a man travelling along a very 
dangerous raid ; no real refonu was possible without the 
destnu'tion of the whole curial aysLern, and that wjis too 
powerful for any man to combat. Yet Luther wn.s a hero ; 
ho was the Pater Patrifc of Gcnnany ; his countrymen 
ought to erect a gtfldon «tatue in hie honour ; tlioy wished 
him God-spoed. Wlien Crotus rotiurned to Germnny and 
go!- inoiA in touch with Lssthci’a work, lie fell more drawn 
to Iho Lchiiiner, and unthusmsIiciiUy to ids fnends 
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that Liither was the personal revelation of Christ in modern 
times. So wo find these Humanists declaring that Luther 
was the St. Paul of the age, the modem Hercules, the 
Achilles of the sixteenth centnry, 

Ho Humanist circle gave Luther more enthusiastic 
support than that of Hitrnberg. The soil had been pre- 
pared by a few ardent admirers of Staupitz, at the head 
of whom was Wenceslaa Link, prior of the Augustinian- 
Eremites in Niimberg, and a celebrated preacher. They 
had learned from Staupitz that blending of the theology of 
Augustine with the later German mysticism which was 
characteristic of the man, and it prepared them to appre- 
ciate the deeper experimental teaching of Luther. Among 
these Niimberg Humaniste was Christopher Sobeurl, a jurist, 
personally acquainted with Luther and with Eck. The 
shortlived friendship between the two antagonists had 
been brought about by Scheurl, whose coirespondence with 
Luther began in 1516. Scheurl was convinced that 
Luther’s cause was the “ cause of God." He told Eok 
this. He wrote to him (February 18th, 1619) that all 
the most spiritually minded clergymen that he knew were 
devoted to Luther ; that “ they flew to him in dense troops, 
like starlings " ; that their deepest sympathies were with 
him ; and that they confessed that their holiest desires 
were prompted by his writings. Albert Diirer expressed 
his admiration by painting Luther as St. John, the beloved 
disciple of the Lord. Caspar Nxitzel, one of the most 
dignified officials of the town, thought it an honour to 
trauslato Luther’s Niwily-jivc Theses into German. Lazams 
Sprengel delighted to tell his friends how Luther’s tracts 
and sermons were bringing back to a li^d^g Christianity 
numbers of his acquaintances who had been perplexed and 
driven from the faith by the trivialities common in ordinary 
sermons. Similar enthusiasm showed itself in Augsburg 
and other towns. After the liCipzig Disputation, the great 
printer of Basel, Frobenius, became an ardent admirer of 
Luther ; reprinted most of his writings, and despatched 
them to Switzerland, Franco, the Netherlands, Italy, 
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England, and Spain- Ho delighted to tell of the favour- 
able rcooptioii they met with in these foreign countries, — 
bow they had been welcomed by Lefevre in Ei-ance, and 
how the Swiss Cardinal von Sitten had said that Luther 
deserved nil honoiir, for he spoko the truth, wduch no 
special pleading of an Eck could overthrow. Tlie distin- 
guished jurist Ulrich ZasiuB of Freiburg said that Lntlier 
was an angel incarnate ” and while ho deprecated his strong 
Inngringe against the Pope, ho called him the '' PliceniN: 
among Christian theologians” the " flower of the Christian 
world,” and the ” inetrnment of God/' Zasiue was a man 
whose whole religions sympathies belonged to the medheval 
conception of the Church, yet iio spoke of Luther in this way. 

It is perlinps difficult for ua now to comprehend the 
state of mind which longed for the new and yet clung to 
the old, which made the two Hflrnbei'g families, the Ebaers 
and the Niitzlcrs, season the ceremonies at their fomiij’ 
gathering to celebrate their daughters tfiking the veil Avith 
8j)eBclics in praise of Luther and of his writings. Yel this 
AYOS the dominant note in the vast majority of the sup- 
porters of Luther in these earlier years. 

Men who had no great admiration for Luther personall}' 
had no wish to see him crushed by the Boman Curia by 
mere weight of authority. Even Duke George of Saxonj*, 
who had called Luther n pestilent fellow at the Leipzig 
Disputation, had been stirred into momentary admiration 
by Ibe Addr€3S to the Christian Nobility of the. Gtrman 
Nation^ and bad no great desire to publish the Bull within 
hia dominions ; and his private sscretarj* and chaplain, 
Jerome Emscr, allbough a personal enemy who never lost 
an opportunity of controverting Luther, nevertheless hoped 
th.at he might bo the instrument of efTectiiig a reforma- 
tion in the Church. Jacob 'WimpheUng of Strassburg, a 
fchorcmghgolng inediffiA'alist who had manifested no sym- 
pathy for lieuchlin.and his friend Christopher of Utoiiheim, 
l^ishop of Basel, hoped that the movement i>cgim byLnthor 
might lead to that refonnnlion of the Cburcli on mcdunval 
lines which they both earnestly desired, 
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Perhaps no one represented better the attitude of the 
large majority of Luther's supporters, in the years between 
1517 and 1521, than did the Prince, who is rightly 
called Luther's protector, Frederick the Elector of Saxony. 
It is a great though common mistake to suppose that 
Frederick shared those opinions of Luther which afterwards 
grew to he the Lutheran theology. His brother John, and 
in a still higher degree his nephew John Frederick, were 
devoted Lutherans in the theological seuso ; but tliere is 
no evidence to show that Frederick ever was. 

Frederick never had any intimate personal relations 
with Luther. At Spalatin's request, he had paid the 
expenses of Luther’s promotion to the degree of Doctor of 
the Holy Scriptures ; he had, of course, acquiesced in hia 
appointment to succeed Spalafcin as Professor of Theology ; 
and he must have appreciated keenly the way in whioli 
Luther’s work had gradually raised the small and declining 
University to the position it held in 1617. A few letters 
were exchanged between Luther and Frederick, but there 
is no evidence that they ever met in conversation ; nor is 
there any that Frederick had ever heard Luther preach 
When he lay dying he asked Luther to come and see Mm ; 
but the Eeformer was far distant, trying to dissunde the 
peasants from rising in rebellion, and when he reached the 
palace his old protector had breathed his last. 

The Elector was a pious man according to mediceval 
standards. He had received his earliest lasting religious 
impressions from intercourse with Augustinian Eremite 
monks when he was a boy at school at Grimma, and he 
ruaintained the closest relations wth the Order all his 
life. He valued higlily all the external aids to a religious 
life which the mediajval Church had provided. Ho believed 
in the virtue of pilgrimages and relics. He had made a 
pilgrimage to the Holy Land, and had brought back a 
great many relics, which he had placed in the Chuich of 
All Saints in Wittenbei^, and he had agents at Venice 
and other Meditenunean porta commissioned to seciU'O 
other relics for hia collection. He continued to purchase 
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th«Tn 03 late as the year 1523. lie beiioved in Tndul- 
gouccs of the older type, — ^Indulgences -which remitted in 
whole or in part ecclesiastically imposed saiififa/:tiw7is , — and 
ho had proctired two for use in Saxony. One eel■^•ed as 
an endowment for the upkeep of his bridge at Torgau, and 
he had once commiBBioncd Tetzcl to picach its virtues; 
the other was to benefit pilgi’hns who visited and venerated 
his coliectioii of relics on All SaintJ^ Day. But it is clear 
that ho disliked Indulgences of the kind Luther had 
challenged, and had small belief in tbe good faith of the 
Komati Cui'ia. He had pi-oventcd money collected for one 
plenary Indulgence leaving the countiy, and he bnd for- 
bidden Tetzol to preach the last Indulgence within his 
territories. Hia aympathies were all uith Luther on this 
question. Ho was an esteemed patron of the pious society 
called St. Vrsvta's ScJi-iJ/hm. He went to Mass regularly, 
and his attendances become frequent when ho was in a 
state of hesitation or perplexity. When he was at K6ln 
(November 1520), besieged by tbe papal nuncios to induce 
him to permit the publication of the Bull agumsb Luther 
within his lauds, Spalatin noted that be went to Mass 
three times in one day. His reverence for the Holy 
Scriptures must have created a bond of sympathy iMJlwoen 
Luthor and himself. Ho talked -with his private secretary 
about the inwj-mparablo majesty and power of the word 
of God, and contrasted ite sublimities witli the sophistries 
and trivialities of the theology of the day. He maintained 
iirmly the traditional policy of his House to make the 
decisions of the Councils of Constance and of Basel eHective 
•within Electoral Saxony, in epito of protests from the Curia 
jind the higher ecclesiastics, and was accustoiued to consider 
liimsclf rcspocaiblo for tbe ccclcaiaabical as well as for 
the chil good government of his lands. Aieanclor liad 
considered it a master-stroko of policy to procure tho 
burning of Luther's books at .ICblu while the Elector was 
in the city. Predcriek only regarded the deed as a petty 
insult to hinipolf. He -was a staunch upholder of tho 
right<5 and lilx^rlios of the German nation, and rcraombcjtxl 
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tihat by an old concordat, which every Emperor had sworn 
to maintain, every German had the right to appeal to a 
General Council, and could not be condemned without a 
fair trial; and this Bull had made Luther’s appeal to a 
Council one of the reasons for his condemnation. So, in 
spite of the “golden rose” and other blandishments, in 
spite of threats that he might be included in the ex- 
communication of his subject and that the privileges of his 
University might be taken away, lie stood firm, and would 
not withdraw his protection from Luther. He was a pious 
German prince of the old-fashioned type, with no great 
love for Italians, and was not going to be browbeaten by 
papal nuncios. His attitude towards Luther represents 
very fairly that of the great mass of the German people 
on the eve of the Diet of Worms. 



CHAPTER III. 


TUB DIET OB WORMS.* 

§ 1. Tlie. liovxan Nuncio Aleamhr, 

Rome bad done its utmost to get rid of Lubber by 0001081- 
netical lueasurea, and !jad failed. If he was to bo over- 
thrown, if the now religious movement and the national 
uX>ri8iDg which enclosed it wore to be stided, lliie could 
only bo dona by the nid of the supreme secular authority. 
Tho Curia turned to the Emperor. 

Mnsimilian had died suddenly on the 12th of January 
1619. After some months of intriguing, the papal di- 

^Souiiors: DentutUtt lieithfi'agfaltcn vnter Knutr Karl T,, 8 voh. liBVfl 
been pnWIfilicd (GotliB, 18&3-10CU); B&Un, Hf/ormatiTiis 

lAUherano' ex S. Sedii seeretis ISSI-JStS (Ratisbon, 1S83-18S4); 

IjteinTner, JifMttmenld Vatieann kistoriem eeclesiatixean taciUi J6 illusiratili'a 
{Freibnrg, 18J]); MtU/emalum Hatnanomm Ifnntisia (Regcuibur^;, 1875); 
Jirieger, Aleander und Lvther JSSl: Di^ verre/flfldtidigUn Aleartdet’De- 
jwiscSwt tK5si; U’niersxteJxxmfftn Oher den JVemns'^r llriehttag {Ootbi, 18D4) { 
Calendar cif Spanish Siaic Paj^era (Lomlon, 18SG) ; Calendar cf P'tyteft'a'i 
Slate PaperSy rols. (London, 1SC4-1884> ; Jeettm and Pai'ere, Phreign 

and DaintHie-, cf ihf rexgn c/ Henry I'///., toIp. iii.-sisr, (London, I8C0- 
1D03); V, E. liOtsclicr, Vdllflandiae PeformaticriS-Atla xend T):>cuvteria, 
S Tol?. (Ixfipsig, 3713-37S2); .Spilfllin, AnTialej P^/onrathrii-t (Lciprig, 
17GS); CltraniKvn, 2nd toI. of Mtmolto’ft Serxp^orta n-ntm Orrmanxfarvm 
pruicipiie Snxaniaxrum, 3 vols, (Lclprip, 1726-1730); lIxtioHsArr KarJdurex 
find Bnefe {Jrn.i, 3851) ; nlao the sonree^ mentioned under Uio lirai eijspl/’r 
of thh jsart. 

LATr.si Rooks ; LTansnvth, Aleander wurf Lviher auf de'n llrxA ;tngf s\i 
U’o-Tns (Berlin, 1807) ; Koldo, l/ulher ktA der lltirhAag rs IVcr-nr 
(H'dlr, 1SS5); FnMiricli, Der Jtei^aiag zn TTiem-J JSSl (Munivb, 1S71) ; 
Ranke, Dmls-hr QeeeJttehCe xm ZHtaUer d^r Peferrtnatio", i,r/fdpr:g. ISSl ; 
Eng. trs'R'^, Txjndan, 1805); Armstrong, TA« AVjsmr Chaxhs }". (f.oRdoT!, 
1802) ; V, Beiold, (7rrc?ifiWe der dexU^’Pen pefamriion (Berlin, I880i ; 
Creighton, A ITxelo^y e/tfir Papacy, ml. Ti, (Londen, 1807) ; Cchh^rtlt. iHr 
fJn^vanina dex A’if-joa. (linstbui, 1655). 
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plomacy being very tortuous, bis grandson Clinrles, the 
young King of Spain, was unanimously chosen to be his 
successor (June 28lb, 1519). Troubles in Spain prevented 
him leaving that country at once to take possession of 
his new dignities. He waa crowned at Aachen on the 23rd 
of October 1520, and opened his first German Diet on 
January 22nd, 1521, at Worms- 

Tlie Pope had selected two envoys to wait on the 
young Emperor, the Protonotary Marino Caraccioli (1469— 
1530), who waa charged with the ordinary diplomatic 
business, and Jerome Aleander, the Director of the Vatican 
Library, who was appointed to secure the outlawry of 
Luther. 

The Eoman Curia had in Aleander one of the most 
clear-sighted, courageous, and indefatigable of diplomatists. 
He waa an Italian, bom of a burgher family in the little 
Venetian town of Motta (1480—1542), educated at Padua 
and Venice ; he had begun life as a Humanist, had lectured 
on Greek with distinction in Paris, and bad been personally 
acquainted with many of the Goiman Humanists, who could 
not forgive the “ traitor ” who bad deserted their ranks to 
serve an obscurantist party. His graphic letters, full of 
minute details, throb with the hopes and fears of the papal 
diplomacy. The reader has his fingers on the pulse of 
those momentous months. The Legate was in a land where 
“ every stone and every tree cried out, ' Luther/ ’’ I^and- 
lords refused him lodging. He had to shiver during these 
winter months in an attic without a stove. The stench 
and dirt of the house were worse than the cold. When he 
appeared on tlie streets he saw scowling faces, hands 
suddenly carried to the hilts of swords, heard curses 
shrieked after him. He was struck on the breast by a 
Lutheran doorkeeper when he tried to get audience of the 
Elector of Saxony, and no one in the crowd interfered to 
XU'otect him. He saw caricatures of himself hanging bead 
downwards from a gibbet. Ho received the old deadly 
German feud-lettcrs from Ulrich von Hutten, safe in the 
neighbouring castle of Ebemberg, about a day’s ride 
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iiist-ani'.' Tho impcrml CoundllorB to whom ho complainctl 
Imd neither the men nor tho means to protect him. When 
lie tried to pnhl.irii answers to the altaelcB on the Paprioy 
which Uio Lutheran presses i>oured forth, he could scarcely 
hnd a printer \ and wlien he did, syndicat-cs bought up bis 
parnx)hlct5 and destroyed them. As the weeks passed ho 
came to undcretand that there was only one man on whom 
he could rely — tho yoang Emperor, believed b}' all luit 
himself t-o bo a puppet in the hands of his Councillors, 
whom Pope 3>>o had called a “ good clnld," but whom 
Aleander from his fii-st interview at Antwerp had felt to 
bo endowed with " a jmidence far beyond his years,” and to 
*' liave much more at the back of his head than he canded 
on hia face.” He also came l-o bcliovo thp.t the one man to 
be foavod was tho old Elector of Saxony, ” that basilisk,” 
that “Gorman fox,” that “ mannol with tho eyes of a dog, 
who glanced obliquely at his questioners.” 

Aleander was a pure worldling, a man of indificrent 
momle, Bhowdug traces of cold-blooded ciirelty (ns when bo 
slvw five peasants for tho loss of one of h\s dogs, or tried 
to got Ei-asmus poisoned). Ho believed that every inau 
had his price, and that low and selfish motives wore alone 
to bo reckoned tritb. But he did the work of the Curia at 
Worms with a thoroughness which merited the rewards ho 
obtained afterwards.* He liad spies everywhere — in tho 
households of the Emperor and of tho leading princes, and 
among the population of Woi-nie. He had no hesitation in 
lying when he thought it useful for tho " faith ” as he 
fi'Ankly relates.® Tho Curia had hud a diflicult Uisk uj>ou 
him. He was to see that Luther wjis put under the 
luu of (ho ICmpirc at onco and unheard. The Bull had 
pondoumod him ; the secular power had nothing to do but 
axecuto tho eontencc. i\lcnnder had little difiiouliy in 
]*ci-Buading the Emperor to this course within his hereditary 

* KaH.oiT, J}Cc dr. pp. 46, 00, 55, CO, c'r. 

* Ue l,•^:a^no Archl'isli^p of Urt^isl and Oti>», aud a Cardtn'il. 

* v-.-f iV'MArr JSH: J>.> yilts.*ui.rr 

|i. riSiCivU.s, 1SS4); non wmx, XlrA-«tn\i5 »tiJ. 
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dominions. An edict was issued ordering Lutlier’s books 
to be biu*nt, and the Legate had the satisfaction of presiding 
at several literary auto-da-fis in Antwerp and elsewhere. 
He was also successful with some of the ecclesiastical princes 
of Germany.^ But it was impossible to get this done at 
Worms. Failing this, it was Aleander’s business to see 
that Luther’s case was kept separate from the question 
of German national grievances against the Papacy, and 
that, if it proved to be impossible to prevent Luther appear- 
ing before the Diet, he was to be summoned there simply 
for the purpose of making public recantation. With the 
assistance of the Emperor he was largely successful* 

§ 2, The EmperoT Charles r, 

Aleander was not the real antagonist of Luther at 
Worms; he was not worthy of the name. The German 
Diet was the scene of a dght of faiths ; and the man of 
faith on the mediaeval side was the young Emperor. He 
represented the believing past as Luther represented the 
believing future.® “What my forefathers established at 

' Kallcoff, I>i6 Dcpuihen dts Nwitius Oleander, etc, pp. 19, 20, 23, 24, 
2G5, 2G6. 

^ Brieger, Aleander und I/uthtr 16S1: Di* venoUstdndigien Aleander- 
Depcsehen (Gotha, IS84), Quellen und Forichuitgen swr Gesdtiehte der Ite/or- 
maiion, i. ; Friedonaburg, Fine vngedruekU Depcsehe Alcanders i-on seiMr 
crs{<m Funtiatur bei Karl V., in Quellen Mnd Fbrse7i.ungcn aus iialicttieeken 
Ardtiven, i. (1897) J KalkolT, Die Dcpeschen des Nuntius Alearxdet vam. 
IFormser IleieTielage 1521 (Hallo, 1897, 2nd cd.); Eoldc, Luther und der 
Jlcichslag zu Worms 1521 (Hallo, 1883) ; Hausrath, Aleander iind Luther 
auf dem lieiehstagc zu Worms (Berlin, 1897) ; Gebhardt, Die Gravamina 
der deutscTien Nation (Breslau, 1895, 2nd ed.). 

* “Reserved na Charles was, the shock strnck out tho most outspoken 
confession of his faith that bo ever uttered. Nowhere elso is it possible to 
approach so closely to tho workings of Ids spiritual nature, save in the con- 
fidential letters to his brother in tho last troubled hours of rule, when ho 
repeated that it was not in his conscience to rend tho seamless mantle of 
tho Church.” — Armstrong, The Emperor Charles T., i. 7l (London, 1902). 
But wo havo another glimpse in tho conversation wth his sister Maria, in 
which ho confesses that ho had come to think better of tho Lutherans, for 
he had loaniod to know that they taught nothing outside the Apo.stlcs’ 
Creed. Cf. Kawerau, Johann Agricola von Eislel'en, p. 100 (Berlin, 1881). 
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Constance and other Councils/' lie wild, " it is tny priviJegc 
to uphold. A fiitigie monk, led astray by private Judgment, 
bns ficfc himBeli against the faith held by all Christians for 
ft thousand years and more, and itnpndcntly concludes that 
all Christians up till nov,* Lave erred. I have therefore 
resolved to etako upon this cause all my dominions, my 
friends, my body and m}' blood, luy life and soul." * The 
ciisis had not come suddenly on him. As early as Jfay 
12ih, 1520, Juan Manuel, his ambassador at Home, had 
written to him naking him to pay some attention to “ a 
certain ^lartia Luther, who belongs to the following of the 
Elector of Saxony/* and whose prcacJiing was causing some 
discontent at the Itoman Curia. Manuel thought that 
Lrither might prove useful in a diplomatic dispute n-ith 
the Cui’ia,^ Charles bad had time to think over the 
matter in hta serious, reserved way; and this was the 
decision be had come to. The declaration was all the more 
memorable when it is remembered that Charles owed his 
oleotion to that rising feeling of nationality which supported 
Luther,* and that he had to make sure of German assiatauco 
in his coming stru^lc with Francis l A certain grim 
reality lurked in the words, tlmt he \vas ready to ekike his 
dominions on the cause he adopted. Tliero is much to bo 
paid for the opinion that “ the Lutheran question made 
ft man of the boy-ruler." ■* 

On the other hand, it is well to remember that the 
young Em|>Gror did not take the side of the Pope nor com- 
mit Inmsclf to the Gurial ideas of the absolute character 
of |iajial supremacy. Ho laid stress on the unity of the 
Catholic (mcdiieval) Church, on the continuity of its rites, 
and on the need of Tn.aintaining it? authority ; but the seat 
of {lint authority was for him a General ConneiL The 
declnnilion in no way conflicts with the changes in imperial 

* Drii'f^hf tic. ij. 5?5. 

* Cal^Ttdnr Sinif Par'^rf, IS{^iirC5, p. S05 1SC5). 

* Fi'r nJi Afv-ount of lljr indirect c»uec< vphir-h Ifxl %o tht clpctjou of 

CtAnc-*, cf, V. pp, 133 £1. 

jJWljn, 

* Aruiitrfitjg, The Cowrie? >•.» jv 73 tLcodon, Jf-O-). 
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policy 'whicli may be traced during the opening -weebs ol 
the Diet, nor witb that future action which led to the Sack 
of Rome and to the Augsburg Interim (1548). It is 
possible that the young ruler had read and ndinired Luther’s 
earlier writings, and that he had counted on liim as an aid 
in bringing the Church to a better condition. It is more 
than probable that he already believed that it was his 
duty to free the Ghurch from the abuses which abounded 
but Luther’s fierce attack: on the Pope disgusted him, and 
a reformation which came from the people threatened 
secular as well as ecclesiastical authority. He had made 
up his mind that Luther must be condemned, and told the 
German princes that he would not change one iota of his 
determination. But this did not prevent him making use 
of Luther to further bis diplomatic dealings %vifch the Pope 
and wring concessions from the Curia. For one thing, the 
Pope had been interfering with the Inquisition in Spain, 

1 Oliarlas v. lind for hia confessor Jean Glapion, wljo fijpired largely in 
the preliminary scenes before Lnllicr arrived at Worms. He bad & rcnmrlc- 
able conrersafion ^7ilb Dr. Drlick, tlic Elector of Savony's Cbanccllor, in 
ffiiicL he professed to speak for the Emperor as well as for himself. Luther’s 
wrlier writings had given him great pleasure ; he believed lam to ha a 
“ plant of renown,” able to produce splendid fmit for the Church. But the 
hook on the Sal'ylonian Cnjtliriiif had shocked him ; he did not believe it 
to he Luther’s ; it was not in his usual style ; if Luther had written it, it 
must have been because he was momentarily indignant at the papal Bull, 
and as it was anonymous, it could easily be repudiated ; or if not repudiated, 
it might be explained, and its sentences shown to be capable of a Catholic 
interpretation. If this were done, and if Luther withdrew bis violent writ- 
ings against the Pope, there w.is no reason why an auiicablo arrangement 
should not be come to. Tlio Papal Bnll could easily bo got over, it could be 
williilratvn on the ground that Luther had never had a fair trial. It ivas n 
mistake to suppose that the Emperor was not keenly alive to tho need for a 
Tcromiation of the Church ; tlicrc were limits to his devotion to the Popo ; 
tho Emperor believed that he W'onld deserve the \vratli of God if he did not 
try to amend tlio deplorable condition of the Church of Christ. Such was 
Glapiou's statement. It is a qncstion how far he w.'is sincere, and how far 
he could speak for tho Emperor. He ivas a friend and admirer of Erasmus ; 
but the Dutchman had said that no man could conceal his own views so 
sldlfnlly. The Elector heard that after this conversation Gl.apiou had got 
from Aleander 400 copies of the Bull against Luther, and had distributed 
them among Franciscan monks. This made liim doubt bis sincerity, and 
he refused to grant him en audience. Cf- Jteichstagsakien, ii. 477 tf. 
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feryirig mitigfitc its severiH*; and Charles, lilco hie 
maternal grandfather, Peitimand of Aragon, belicx'ed that 
the Holy Oilice was a help in cnrbiug the freedom-loving 
jreoplo of Spain, and had no -wish to see his inslnimcnfc of 
puiiiBlnncnt mado less elTcctuaL For another, it was evident 
that Prancis i. was alronfc to invade Italy, and Charles 
^rishcd the Pope to take his side. If the Pope gjive way 
to him on both of these points, he was ready te carrj' out 
bis wishes about Luther as far ns that was possible.^ 

§ 3. In the Ciiy of rf’erni^. 

The city of Worms was crowded with men of diverse 
opinions and of many diftbrenfc nationalities. The firet 
Diet of the youthful Emperor (Charles was barely one and 
twenty), from whom men of all parties expected so much, 
had attracted much latger numbers than usvially attended 
those assemblies. Weighty matters affectiijg oil Geriuauy 
were down on the ayendcu There was the old constitiitionnl 

' A Btucly of Hntca ttiro-srs light on these I'argAiiiings. In Oct. 1C20, 
Oharlfts i-ourd an edict ordering tho burning of Luther’s Ijoohs witJun hio 
hfreditary ilominions. In the fono\viug weehs Ale^ntier vas pro'yiirjg 0}»irli's 
to maho the edirt nnifcrsil ; this ^vas declared to l>e inposaihle, and (Not. 
2StIj) Chnrle^ vrrote to tho Klector of Sasouy ordering him to iirodnw* 
Luther at "W'onns, end to hinder him from rvriting anythiug more tzgrinst 
the Pope; as it rrere in answer (Dec. I2th}, tho Pope intimntt'd to Chart's 
that he had withdrawn hi? hriefa nliout the Iiirjtiiavtion in Spain. The 
Emjxiror reached Wonns nbont the middle of l5cccml»cr. On Jan, Sn3 
{ir!21) the Pope .•Amplified matters for tho Kmperor hy isssoing a now Bull, 
DrcH Jk^iOntiin, cozitaininp the names of Luther and IlMltcn; the Diet 
DpoTiod Jan. 281]i ; Aleainicr made hi* Cirw hours’ spereh against LnJher on 
Fch. 15; IVh. 19th, the Erdates waolrrd thatLutlicr t-hould appc^r iH^roro 
them, and ftot for tho simple pnrpoee of recanlatiou — he wn? to hn lic-ird, ft!i<l 
to racoivc n aafo rcRcInet ; il-arrli Cth, tho imperial iivvitadon aiid fsfc con- 
duct, Iwginnir.g with Iho words, nobHii^ devoie, no?'is dih-ii ; AJcaridcr prt>- 
tc.-itCKi Tchemrntly against this addio^j the Linpcror drafted a unsTrrod 
jnan‘l&ie ordering the humittg of Luther's hckoh'z; this prohahly was not 
pnhlijfhed ; it was withdrawn in faroar of a mandate erdoring ail L^ 2 {hcr*f‘ 
hooh« to Iwi dfsUrercd tip to the ruagirtrarcs ; this wa.'i pnhlidicd in WornsA 
on 5!.irch 27th, .and oused rioting; Aprd 17th and ISfh, Luliicr -jppetred 
before the Diet ; Maj Fth, Charles teceived tha Po]>c’s to taho hi® side 

sgsiKSt- Franc?? ; Pie' to the Iran agatn.a Lutb?* fen Jlay 25th j 

ChnftiM dated llie hnn May 
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question of monarchy or oligarchy bequeathed from the 
Diets of Maximilian ] curiosity to see whether the new 
ruler would place before the Estates a truly imperial 
policy, or whether, like his predecessors, he would sub- 
ordinate national to dynastic considerations ; the deputies 
from the cities were eager to get some sure provisions made 
for ending the private wars which disturbed trade ; all 
classes were anxious to provide for an effective central 
government when the Emperor was absent from Germany ; 
local statesmen felt the need of putting an end to the 
constant disputes between the ecclesiastical and secular 
powers within Germany ; but the hardest problem of all, 
and the one which every man was thinking, talking, dis- 
puting about, was : " To take notice of the books and 
descriptions made by Friar Marrin Luther against the 
Court of Bome.”^ Other exciting questions were stirring 
the crowds met at Worms besides those mentioned on the 
agenda of the Diet. Men were talking about the need 
of making an end of the papal exactions which were drain- 
ing Germany of money, and the air was full of rumours of 
what Sickingen and the knights might attempt, and whether 
there was going to bo another peasant revolt These 
questions were instinctively felt to hang together, and each 
had an importance because of the way in which it was 
connected with the religious and social problems of the 
day. For the people of Germany and for the foreign 
representatives who were gathered together at Worms, it is 
unquestionable that the Lutheran movement, and how it 
was to be dealt with, was the supreme problem of the 
moment. All these various things combined to bring 
together at Worms a larger concourse of people than had 
been collected in any German town since the meeting of 
the General Council at Constance in 1414. 

Worms was one of the oldest towns in Germany. Its 
people were turbulent, assorting their rights as the inhabit- 
ants of a free imperial city, and in constant feud with 

^ CaUniJar cf Stale Papers, Jlmry VIII* Letters and Pajiers, JVretjnt and 
Demest tc (Lotidou, 1S67), m. i. p. 445. 
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their biphop. They had endured many an mterdiefc, were 
fiercely aitti-eloricab ntid were to a man on liufcber’s Bide. 
Tlio crowded streets were thronged with princes, their 
councillors and their retinu&s; mth high ecclesiastical 
dignitaries and their attendant clergy i with nobles and 
their “riders’*; with landshnechte, artisans, and jicasanUs. 
Spanish, French, and Italian merchants, on their way home- 
wards from the Frankfurt fair, could be seen discussing the 
last phase of the Lutheran question, and Spanish nobles 
and Spanish merchante more than once came to blows in 
the narrow thoroughfares. The foreign merchants, espe- 
cially the Spaniards, all appeared to take the Lutheran side ; 
not because they took much interest in docti'ines, but beenusQ 
they felt bound to stand up for the man who had dared to 
say that no one should be burned for his opinions. These 
Spanish merchants made themselves very prominent. TTioy 
joined in syndicates with the more fervent German partisans 
of Luthor to buy up and destroy papal pamphlets ; they 
bought Luther's wi-itings to carry homa Aleandcr curses 
these marrani} as ho calls them, and relates that they 
are getting Luther's works translated into Spanish- It is 
probable that many of them had Moorish blood in them, 
and Imew the horrors of the Inquisition. Aleander’s 
spies told him that caricatures of himself and other pro- 
minent papalists were hawked about, and that pictures of 
Luther with the Dovo hovering over his head, Lutbor with 
his head crowned with a halo of rays, Luther and Hutton,* 
the one ^vith a Bible and the other with a sword, were 
eagerly bought iu the streots. TIicsc pictxircs were actually 
sold in tlic courts and rooms of the episcopal palace w’here 
the Emperor was lodged- On the slops of the dmrehes, 
at the doors of public buildings, colporteurs offered to eager 


’ Knlkoff, ttc. p, 106. 

® Tbfs tlip <*f a snmJl book ■pfrat.ntfifnjr fonr of 

lIuUpn*« iroct-s, &rifi fotitlod Genvath Jfiiehlin: iTrrr XTlriAf! tw Uvtlm. 
dasilrsi : ivb-r rfets vtrtdrn Fofftftftts, cfj> JIc-nffrA/' fulfil : 
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buyers tlie tracts of Luther against the Pope, and the satires 
of Ulrich von Hutten in liUtin and in German. On the 
streets and in open spaces like the Market, crowds of keen 
disputants argued about the teaching of Luther, and praised 
him in the most exaggerated ways. 

Inside the Electoral College opinion was divided. The 
Archbishop of Koln, the Elector of Brandenburg, and his 
brother the Archbishop of Mainz, were for Luther’s con- 
demnation, while the Elector of Saxony had great influence 
over the Archbishop of Trier and the Count Palatine of the 
Ehine. The latter, says Aleander, scarcely opened his 
mouth during the year, but now “ roared like ten bulls ” on 
Luther’s behalf. Aleander bad his first opportunity of 
addressing the Diet on February 13th. He spoke for 
three hours, and made a strong impression. He dwelt on 
Luther’s doctrinal errors, which he said were those of the 
Waldenses, of Wiclif, and of the Hussites. He said that 
Luther denied the Presence of Christ in the Holy Supper, 
and that he was a second Arius.' During the days that 
followed the members of the Diet came to a common 
understanding. They presented a memorial in German 
(February 19 th) to the Emperor, in which they reminded 
him that no imperial edict could be published against 
Luther without their consent, and that to do so before 
Luther had a hearing would lead to bloodshed ; they pro- 
posed that Luther should be invited to come to Worms 
under a safe conduct, and in the presence of the Diet be 
asked ^rhether he was the author of the books that were 
attributed to him, and whether he could clear himself of the 
accusation of denying fundamental articles of the faith ; 
that he should also be heard upon the papal claims, and the 
Diet would judge upon them ; and, finally, they prayed the 
Emperor to deliver Germany from the papal tyranny.* The 
Emperor agreed that Luther should be summoned under a 
safe conduct and interrogated about his books, and whether 
he had denied any fundamental doctrines. But he utterly 
refused to permit any discussion on the authority of the 
’ iL pp. 495fi'. ^ /bid. SJSfT. 
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Pope, and declared that ho \v‘onld hitapelf commnnicato 
with Xiiy Holiness about the complaints of Germany*^ 

!rhe documents in the JSeicJi^iaffsalicn reveal not only 
tilmfc there was a decided difforenco of opinion between the 
Bmperor und tlm Tnajority of the Estates nhout the way in 
which Luther ought, to he treated, but tJmt the policj* of the 
Ejn])eror and his aclvisere had changed hotweon November 
1520 and Fehruary 1521. Aleauder had found no 
diHicuIty in pci'suading Oharles and bis Flemish councillors 
that, Eo far as the Einperor’e hereditury dominions wcic 
concerned, the only thing that the civil power had to do 
was to issue au edict homologating the Papal Bull banning 
Luther and his adherents, and ordciing his boohs to be 
b^rrnt. This had been done in the Netherlands. They 
had made difficulties, however, about such summary action 
whhin the Genuan 3‘Itnpire. AJeander was told that the 
Emperor could do nothing until after the coronation at 
Aachen (October 1520);® and in November, much to the 
wunoio’s disgust, tlic ICrapcror had written to the Elector of 
55axony (November 2Sth, 1520) from Oj>pcn!ieim askinsr 
Intn to biing Luther with him to the Eieb.® At that time 
Luther had no gioat wdsh to go to the Diet, iiuless it. wnfi 
clearly understood that he wa-s Burumoned not for the 
purpose of merely making a recantation, but in order that 
he might defend his views with full liberty of speech. lie 
was not going to rcciviit, and ho could say bo as tuisily and 
clearly at Wittenberg as at Woims. The situation had 
changed at IVonnB. XJio Empcior had come over to the 
miiuiio'B side completely. He now saw no need for Luther’s 
apjwnarauce. The Diet had nothing to do but to place 
l.nthor under the Kan of the Empire, because he had been 
declared to bo a h(?rc!ic by the Eomnn Pontllfi Aleauder 
clamied all the errdit for this change; but it h more lhaii 

* jtY"!, H. ]ij>. 618ir. 

^ K'Srt I.Kthr^ ISSl : 

Wirrmx'r (fjotfia, l£S4b 
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probable that the explanation, lies in the shifting imperial 
and papal policy. In the end of 1520 the policy of the 
Roman Curia was strongly anti-imperialist The Emperor’s 
ambassador at Rome, Don Manuel, had been warning his 
master of the papal intadguea against him, and suggesting 
that Charles might show some favour to a “ certain Martin 
Luther ” ; and this advice might easily have inspired the 
letter of the 28th of November. At aU events the papal 
policy had been changing, and showing signs of becoming 
less hostile to the Emperor. However the matter be 
accounted for, Aleander found that after the Emperor’s pre- 
sence within Worms it was much more easy for him to press 
the papal view about Luther upon Charles and his advisers.^ 

On the other hand, the Germans in the Diet held 
stoutly to the opinion that no counti*yman of theirs should 
be pieced under the ban of the Empire without being heard 
in his defence, and that they and not the Bishop of Rome 
were to be the judges in the matter. 

The two months before Luther’s appearance saw open 
opposition between the Emperor and the Diet, and abundant 
secret intrigue — an edict proposed against Luther,* which 
the Diet refused to accept ; ® an edict proposed to order the 
burning of Luther’s books, which the Diet also objected 
to ; ■* this edict revised and limited to the seizure of 
Luther’s writings, which was also foimd fault with by the 
Diet ; and, finally, the Emperor issuing this revised edict 
on his own authority and without the consent of the Diet.® 


^ Of. p. 207, note. 

* Tlio draft was dated Febmary loth, and will be found in the Jieiehs- 
(affsakten, ii. 507 IT, 

’ The answer of tho Diet was dated Febreary 19t3i, and is to be found in 
the li/;i‘:7istagsafclen, ii. 514 ff., and diseossioas thoreanent, pp. 517, 51Sf. 

* Tho second draft edict proposed to snmmon Luther to malco recanta- 
tion only, and at tlio same time ordered his books to bo burnt, which was 
equiralent to a condemnation, .Brfcft'fapsaiWcn, ii. 520. 

® Tho revised draft edict in its final form was dated March 10th, four 
days after the citation and safe conduct, and it is probable that it was finally 
issued by the Emperor for the purpose of frightening Luther, and preventing 
him obeying the citation .•*ud trusting to the safe conduct, 
h. &2b iT. and noTc?. 
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Tho command to appear before the Piet on April 10th» 
1521, and fcbe imperial safe conduct weio cntnisted to the 
imjjorlal herald, Caspar Strum, who deb'vered them at 
IVittenborg on tho 26th of l^larch.* calmly finished 

sotriG literarj' work, and left for the Diet on April 2nd. 
He believed that he was going to his death. " My dear 
brother/’ he said to Melanchfchon at partitig, “ if I do not 
come back, if my enemies put me to death, you will go on 
leaching and Bfcandmg fast in the truth ; if you live, my 
death will matter little." Tho jounioy peemed to the 
indignant Papists like a royal progress; crowds came to 
bless the man who hud stood up for Germany against the 
Pope, and who was going to Ids death for his courage ; 
they pressed into tho inns where he rested, and often 
found him solacing himself with music. liis lute was 
always comforting to him in times of excitement. Justus 
Jomis, the famous German Himianist, who bud biirnod 
theologian much to Emsinus’ disgust, joined him at Erfui'k 
The nearer he came to Worms, t)ie sharper became the 
dispvdCB there. Fricuda and foes feared that his presence 
would x^rovo oil thrown on the llanies. The Emperor 
began to wsh ho had not sent the summons. Jlessengors 
wore despatched secretly to Sickingen, and a |)cnBion 
XU'omised to Xlutten to soo wliethcr they could not prevent 
Luther's appearance.* Jfight he not take refugo in the 
Bbcrnbctg, .so^arcely a day’s journey from Worms? Was 
it not possible to nrntnge ninlters in a private coit- 
forence with Glaxiion, the Emixsior’s confcj^sor? Bncer 
wns sent to |XMsuaiIo him. The herald significantly 
called his attention to the imperial edict ordering 
mugisliatcs to seirx? his WTitings- But nothing daunted 
Lutiier. He would not go to tho Kberuherg; he could 
SCO Glapion at Worms, if the cotjfesfor wished an inler- 

' Luthf? rf'iiTcd Ihf’^ ?afo contacts, oaf frcpm tlse Kaij>cnir 5n tJie 
nt.xtinu, pne frsiin ttr* Kketnr of Saxony, anJ ont* fnim CJcftrg*' «if 

K-is»iiy. Vn, tSCiT. 
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view ; what he had to say would be said publicly at 
Worms. 

Luther bad reached Oppenheim, a town on the llhine 
about fifteen miles north from Worms, and about twenty 
east from the Ebernherg, on April 14th. There ho for 
the last time rejected the insidious temptations of his 
enemies and the distracted counsels of his friends, that 
he should turn aside and seek shelter with Erancis von 
Siclcingeu. There he penned liis famous letter to Spalatin, 
that he would come to Worms if there were as many 
devils as tiles on the house roofs to prevent him, and 
at the same time asked where he was to lodge.' 

The question, was important. The Eomanists had 
wished that Luther should be placed under the Emperor’s 
charge aa a prisoner of State, or else lodged in the Convent 
of the AuguBbinian. Eremites, where he could be under 
ecclesiastical surveillance. But the Saxon nobles and their 
Elector had resolved to trust no one with the custody of 
their countryman. The Elector Frederick and part of his 
suite had found accommodation at an inn called TJic Swan, 
and tlie rest of his following were in the House of the 
Knights of St. John. Both houses were full ; but it was 
arranged that Luther was to share the room of two Saxon 
geublemen, v. Hirschfeld and v. Schott, in the latter 
building.^ Next morning, Justus Jonas, who had reached 
Worms before Luther, after consultation with Luther’s 
friends, left the town early on Tuesday morning (April 
16 th) to meet the lleformer, and tell him the arrangements 
made. With him went the two gentlemen with whom 
Luther was to lodge.® A large number of Saxon noble- 
men. with their attendants accompanied them. When it 
was known that they had set out to meet Luther, a great 
crowd of people (nearly two thousand, says Secretary 
Vogler), some on horseback and some on foot, followed to 
welcome Luther, and did meet him about two and a half 
miles from the town.'* 

* SpjvlaLin’a ^Inrta^es Jif/onnationis (Cyprian’s crlftion), p. SS. 

• Ti'ir.Ti’dnpsakUn, ii. EDO, ® JWrf. p. 8S0. * Ibid. p. S53, nol«. 
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§ 4. lAilhcr in JVoj'tns. 

A HtMe hoforc cloven o’clock tlio witcber on fc)jG tower 
by the Mani?: Gate blew his honi to aniumnee that the 
procession was in sight, and soon afterwards Luther entered 
the town. The pco])lG of Worms were at their Mor^eyiimbts'; 
or Friilnnahl, but all rushed to the windows or out inlo the 
streets to see the arrival.* Caspar Sturm, tlie lieiuld, rode 
firet, aocompiiTiicd by hia attendant, the stpiarc yellow 
banner, emblazoucd with the black two-headed eagle, 
attached to his bridle arm. Tlien came the cart, — a 
genuine Saxon JioUwi^eii'n , — Lnther and three companions 
sitting in the straw* which half filled it. Tlie waggon had 
been i)rovidcd by the good town of Wittenberg, which had 
also hired Ghristinn Goldschmidt ami his three horses at 
three gulden a day.* Luther's companions w’ero his soHun 
tffnrranjw, Brotlicr Pctzcnstciner of Ntiruherg;® his 
colleague Nicholas Amsdorf ; and a student of Wittenberg, 
a young 3*omemnian noble, Peter Swaven, who had been 
one of the Wittouhoig students wljo had accompinied 
Lnther with halbert and helmet to the Leipzig DisputJition 
(July 1519). Justus Jonas rode hnraedintoly behind the 
waggon, and then followed the crowd of nobles and people 
who bad gone out to meet the llefonner. 

Aleandcr in Ins attic room heard tlio shouts and the 
tminpling in the streets, and sent out one of his i>cop!c to 
find out the cause, guessing thut it wa.s occasioned by 
Luther’s arrival. TIjc moRsenger rc}>ortod that the pro- 
cession had made its way through dense crowds of }>eople, 
and that the waggon liad stopped at the door of lljo Bourse 
of the Knights of Su tfolm. He also informed the nuncio 
that Lnther bad got o;it, eayiug, as he lookwl round ^vith 
Ids piercing eyes, JUevs erit pro me, and that a iirsost had 

’ <iXi fit, U. SC3. 
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stepped forward, received him in his arms, then touched 
or kissed his robe thrice with as much reverence as if he 
were handling the relics of a saint. “ They will say next,” 
says Aleander in his wrath, that the scoundrel works 
miracles.” ^ 

After travel-stains were removed, Luther dined with 
ten or twelve friends. The early afternoon brought crowds 
of visitors, some of whom had come great distances to see 
him. Then came long discussions about how he was to act 
on the morrow before the Diet. The Saxon councilloi’s 
V. Feilibzsch and v. Thim were in the same house with 
him : the Saxon Chancellor, v. Briick, and Luther’s friend 
Spalatin, were at TJie Swan, a few doors away. Jerome 
Schurf, the Professor of law in Wittenberg, had been 
summoned to Worms by the Elector to act as Luther's 
legal adviser, and had reached the town some days before 
the Beformer. 

How much Luther knew of the secret intrigues that 
had been going on at Worms about his affairs it is 
impossible to say. He probably was aware that the 
Estates had demanded that he should have a hearing, 
and should be confronted by impartial theologians, and 
that the complaints of the German nation against Borne 
should be taken up at the same time ; also that the 
Emperor had refused to allow any theological discussion, 
or that the grievances against Borne should be part of 
the proceedings. All that was public property. The 
imperial summons and safe conduct had not treated him 
as a condemned heretic.* He had been addressed in it as 
Ehrsamcr, lieber, andacTitigcr — terms which would not have 
been used to a heretic, and which were ostentatiously 
omitted from the safe conduct sent him by Duke George of 
Saxony.* He Icnew also that the Emperor had nevertheless 
published an edict ordering the civil authorities to seize his 


- Bricgor, Altandcr, etc. p. 14S j Zeitschrifl f. Kirchcn^fsthiflite, ir. 320. 
Jlcichslagsakien, ii. DCS; Forstcmatm, TjTknndcjihuchfdZL, Tisc7irede:i, 
^r. 340 Rricgcr, Aleandfr, etc. p. 116. 

* ii. 514, 51Pf., 526. 
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booVp, and to prevent more from Wing printed, publislied* 
or Bold, arid that sneb an edict threw doubts upon the 
value of the safe conduct.' But he probably did not know 
that this edict was a third draft issued by the limperor 
without consulting the Diet. Nor ia it likely that ho 
know how Aleander had been working day and night to 
prevent his appearance at the Diet from being more than 
a more formality, nor how far the nuncio had prcroiilcd 
with fcbo Bmperor and with his councillors. His friends 
could tell him all this — though even they were not aware 
until next morning how resolved the Emperor was that 
Luther should not bo permitted to make a speech.® They 
know enough, however, to be able to impress on Luther 
that he mtist restrain himself, and act in such a way ns to 
force the hands of hie opyiononte, and gain pcrmis.rion to 
speak nl length in. a second audience. The Estates wished 
to hoar him if the Emperor and his entourage had resolved 
to prevent him from speaking. These consultation,*; probably 
settled the tactics which Luther followed on his firet appear- 
ance before the Diet.® 

27oxt morning CWcdnosdoy, April 17tb)» Dlrich von 
Pappenheim, the marshal of ceremonies, came to Luther’s 
room before ton o’clock, and. greeting l»im “ courteously and 
with all respect,” informed him that ho was to appear before 
the Emperor and the Diet that day at four o'clock, wlien 
ho would bo informed why he had i>ecu eummonod.* 
Immediately after the marshal had left, there came on 
urgent message frem a Saxon noble, Hans von Sfiukwit?, 
who was dying in his lodgings, that Luthor would come tu 
hear his confession and administer the Baeramcnt to hiiti. 
Luther instuntly went to soothe and comfort the dying 
man, notwthstanding his own troubles.® Wo have no 

* II, r>“S. 
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information ho^ the hours between twelve and four were 
spent. It is almost certain that there must have been 
another consultation. Spalatun and Briick had discovered 
that the conduct of the audience was not to be in the 
hands of G-Iapion, the confessor of the Emperor, as they 
had up to that time supposed, but in those of John Eck, 
the Orator or Official of the Archbishop of Trier.^ This 
looked badly for Luther. Eck had been officiously busy 
in burning Luther’s books at Trier ; he lodged in the same 
liouse and in the room next to the papal nuncio.^ Aleander, 
indeed, boasts that Eck was entirely devoted to him, and 
that he had been able to draft the question which Eck 
put to Luther during the first audience.® 


§ 5. Luther's first Appearance before the Diet of Worms} 

A little before four o’clock, the marshal and Caspar 
Sturm, the herald, came to Luther’s lodging to escort 
him to the audience hall They led the Eeformer into 
the street to conduct him to the Bishop’s Palace, where 
the Emperor was living along with his younger brother 
Ferdinand, afterwards King of the Komans and Emperor, 
and where the Diet met.® The streets were thronged; 
faces looked down from every window; men and women 
had crowded the roofs to catch a glimpse of Luther as 
he passed. It was difficult to force a way through the 
crowd, and, besides, Sturm, who was responsible for 
Luther’s safety, feared that some Spaniard might deal the 

’ The tenns Orator nutl Opicial Iiave a great maiij- meanings in Itedireral 
ecclesiastical They probably mean here tbo president of the Arch- 

bisbop’s Ecclesiastical Court. John Eck vros a Doctor of Canon Law. 
Arebbishop Parker signed bimsclf the Orator of Cocil {Calendar of State 
Paperi, iLlizabeih, Forci(fn Series, 3559-lS60y p. 84). 

* Brieger, Ahander, etc. p. 145. • Ibid. p. 145. 

* This paragrajdi and the succeeding one ore founded on the following 
sources-. The official report written by John Eck ofTricr ; tbo-i4ctn Jl'ormacia:, 
a narratiTe in tbe band^vriting of Spalatin ; and the statements of fourteen 
persons, Germans, Italians, and a 5p.iniard, all present in tbo Diet on the 
J7tb and IStb of April 1521. 

* Jieiehitagsaklcn, ii, 6/4, 
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licfoiTOcr a blow with a dagger in llie crowd. So the 
Lhreo turned into Iho court of tlm Swan Hold ; from it 
they got into the garden of the lioupc of tlie Knights of 
Si. Jclm ; and, as most of the courts and gardens of the 
houses communicated wiili each other, they were able to 
get irilo the court of the Bishop’s Palace without n^in 
appearing ou the Bti'eoh^ 

The court of tho Ihilnce was full of people eager to see 
Tatfeher, most of them evidently friendly. It was here 
that old Geuorai Fruudsberg, the most illustriouB soldier in 
Germany, who was to be the conqueror in tho famous fight 
at Pavia, clapped Luther Iriudly on tho shoulder, and said 
words which have been variously reported. “ My poor 
monk ! my little monk I thou art on thy wny to make a 
stand as T and many of my knights have never done in our 
toughest battles. If thou art sure of the justice of thy 
cause, then forward in the name of God, and bo of good 
courage: God will not forsake thee.” From out tho crowd, 
" lioi'O and there and from every comer, came voices say- 
ing, * Piny llio man ) Fear not death ; it can but slay the 
body: there is a life beyond.*”* They wont up tho st.'iir 
and entered the nudicnco hall, which was crammed. ”\Vhilo 
the inarab.al and the herald forced n wny for Luther, ho 
passed au old acquaintance, the deputy from Augsburg. 
"Ah,Hootor Peutingor,” said LuUior/‘ai‘e you bate 
Thou he wjis led to whore he was to stand before the 
Fnqjoror; and these two lifelong opponents saw each oilier 
for tlie fitvSt time. " The fool entered smiling,” says 
Aleander (]H'rhaps tho lingering of tho emilo with which 
ho had just greeted Hr. Peutinger) : ” ho looked slowly 
round, and his face uobered." " 1^'hou ho faced the 
Euiperor,” Alraudov goe.'^ on to say, '* he coxild not hold 
his Iirud fitill, but moved it up and down and from side 
to sifh\”-‘ AH oyes were fixed ou Luther, and many an 
account was wriltou describing Ins npj'KJuraTice. ”Aiuan 
of iniddlo height,” rays an un.rignod SpanL-jh pa}H.'r juc- 

ii. ti7, * Bis. p. S4P, 

* a . i. p, SC2. * Ah^ns'-r. etc, jv. 147. 
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served in the British Mnseum, “ with a strong face, a 
sturdy build of body, vrftb eyes that scintillated and were 
never still. He was clad in the robe of the Augustinian 
Order, bat with a belt of hide, with a large tonsure, 
newly shaven, and a coronal of short thick hair." ' All 
noticed his gleaming eyes ; and it was remarked that when 
his glance fell on an Italian, the man moved imeasily in 
his seat, as if “ the evil eye was upon him." Ifeanwhile, 
in the seconds before the sUence was broken, Luther was 
maldng his observations. He noticed the swarthy Jewisb- 
looking face of Aleander, with its gleam of hateful triumph. 
" So the Jews must have looked at Christ,” he tliought." 
He saw the young Emperor, and near him the papal nuncios 
and the great ecclesiastics of the Empire. A wave of pity 
passed though him as he looked. “ He seemed to me,” 
he said, “ like some poor lamb among swine and hounds." * 
There was a table or bench with some books upon it. When 
Luther’s glance fell on them, he saw that thej^ were his own 
writings, and could not help wondering bow they bad got 
there.* He did not know that Aleander had been collecting 
them for some weeks, and that, at command of the Emperor, 
he had banded them over to John Eck, the OfBcial of Trier, 
for the purposes of the audience.® Jerome Schurf made 
his way to Luther’s side, and stood ready to assist in legal 
difficulties. 

The past and the future faced each other — the young 
Emperor in his rich robes of State, with his pale, vacant- 
looking face, but " carrying more at the back of his head 
than his countenance showed,” the descendant of long lines 
of kings, determined .to maintain the beliefs, rites, and rules 
of that jMedio’val Church which his ancestors had upheld : 
and the monk, with his wan face seamed with the traces 
of spiritual conflict and victory, in the poor dress of his 


* Heiehstag^aJ.-tcn, it. 632, 

’ Db Wolte, Dr, MartiTi LvlTurs Dricfe. etc. i. 559. 
^ Lvthcr's Jrcrtj (Erlangen edition), xsiv. S22. 

* Jhid. Ixiv. 3G9. 

® \lricgcr,''j{l<andcr, etc. p. 146. 
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Order, a peapiuit’s son, resolute to clcjivo a wny for feho new 
fait/h of CYimgelieal freedom, tho spiritual birihright of all 
men. 

TJic strained silence ^ was broken hy the Official of 
Trier, a man of lofty presence, saying, in a dear, ringing 
voice so that all could hear distinctly, first in Latin and 
then in Gei'inan : 

^'^JTartin Lntber, His Imperial ^lajesty, Sacred nnd 
Victorious {sacra ct invicta}, on the adrdcc of all the 
KsUitcs of the Holy Homan Kmpire, baa ordered you to be 
summoned here to the thi-one of His Majcsfc3', in older that 
you maj* recant and recall, according to the force, fonn, and 
meaning of the citation-niniulate decreed against yon hy 
His ?ilajesty nnd communicated legallj* to j’on, the books, 
both in Latin and in German, published by you and spread 
abroad, along with their contonls: 'Wliorcforc I, in the name 
of His Imperial Jilajesty and of the IVinces of the Hmpirc, 
aak you : Hirst, Do you confess that these books exhibited 
in 5’our presence (I show him a bundle of books written 
in Latin and in German) and now named one by one, which 
have been ciroulated with your nume on the title-page, arc 
yours, nnd do you acknowledge them bo bo yours ? Secondly, 
Do you nisb to retract and recall them nnd their cont-entp, 
or do you inean to adhere to them and to reassert them ? * '* * 
The books were not ninucd ; so Jerome Schurf called 
out, “Lot the titles be rend/'® Then the notary, i>Iaxiniilian 
Sicbenberger (called Tianpilvnmis),* stepped forward nnd, 
taking up the books one by one, read their titles and 
hriefiy de.^cril^cd their content.?.® Tlien Luther, lin\’ing 
briefly' and precisely repeated the two questions put to 
him, said t 

’ 5 j, dS 3 . ‘ Jhid, p. r?,?. 

® if'-irf. p. * JMd. p. 0 ^ 3 . 

nimw <'f iliu 1 )p-->Kr follcct<sil aufl placc^l on lvn*ri> Ivm 

Turtwoty pre'orvf^ ou a, r-jrap ot p.nper stortJ in ih^ tirclib if of lb-' VnU'^in 
bibrsTj- ; tisey «crf all tv.Hlio}ss pnbli-hlwhl by I'rQl’i'uiiia of 
rhirn, SL sii-l tsoip). It may Iw Fafl-cicnt lo siy tlsat istncmc Piftn 
(Ivcuty-fiTC ‘V f->) werff d.f fipp'Al To ih^- ChH-^ian o/ O.” Grr^tn 

ti-'’ trri.''t 0‘i ih' /.it-riff f/ a fSnn, Thf C-tr-- 

iiv'h! f/l.V C'V' r'.\ ConV, ihs li,di (if ArJiAriit, Fon'.F 

c.-.ivn.i'jdnri'M. aisil Ksme tsACts oa rtiipous satth'Cl:* “notcoalcalic'U't,'' 

IJk ffTiJil rfv“A’riK 
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“ ' To which I answer as shortly and correctly ns I ara 
able. I cannot deny that the books named are mine, and I 
will never deny any of theio:^ they are all my offspring: 
<and I have written some others which have not been named.® 
Bnt as to what follows, whether I shall reaffirm in the same 
teims all, or shall retract what I may ha\'e uttered be3’ond 
the authority of Scripture, — -because the matter involves a 
question of faith and of the salvation of souls, and because it 
coneernB the Word of God, which is the greatest thing in 
heaven and on earth, and which we all must reverence, — it 
would be dangerous and rash in me to make any unpre- 
meditated declaration, because in unpremeditated speech I 
might say something less than the fact and something more 
than the truth ; besides, I remember the saying of Christ 
when He declared, “ Whosoever shall deny Me before men, 
him will I also deny before My Father which is in heaven, 
and before His angels.” For these reasons I beg. with 
all respect, that your Imperial Majesty give mo time to 
deliberate, that I may answer the question without injury 
to the Word of God and without peril to my own souL’ " ^ 

Luther made his answer in a low voice — so low that 
the deputies from Strassbuig, who were sitting not far 
from him, said that they could not hear him distinctly.'* 
Many present inferred from the low voice that Luther's 
spirit was broken, and that be was beginning to bo afraid. 
But from what followed it is evident that Luther’s w'hole 
procedure on this fii*st appearance before the Diet was in- 
tended to defeat the intrigues of Aleander, ■which had for 

^ This Tras probably on nns-n-cr to the suggestion made by GJnpion to 
Chancellor Bruch, that if Luther -would onlj* deny the authorship of the 
Ifabt/^onian Caytimi]/ of the Okrtreh of Christ, which Jiod been published 
anonymously, matters might bo arranged. 

® Tlic sentence, “And I have written some others which have not been 
named,” wa.san aside spoken in o loner tone, but distinctly {HcieJistaijsaktcn, 
ii. 580, SCO). 

* I^eidtstagsakUn, ii. 548. In Ecfc’s official report Luther’s answer is 
given very briefly ; instead of Luther's words the Official says : “As to the 
other part of the question, -wlietherhe wished to retract their contents and 
to sing another time [palinodinm tantre), he began to invent a chain of idle 
reasons (cantos •necltrt) and to seek means of escape {difuglas q\ta:reTc^" 
[Rtichsiagsakten, iL 689). 

*■ ii. 851, 863: “Wirhabent don Luther nit wol horen 

rcdcu, dann er niit niederer stint geredet” (Koldc, Anatecln, p. SO n.). 
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Ibeir nim to prevent the l?cformcr nddrcpslnp tlic Diet in 
n long Bpeccli ; and iu this lie succeeded, as Briiclc nud 
Spalntin hojwd ho vroiild. 

The E'st-ates then proceeded to deliberate on Luther’s 
request, Aleandcr says that 6!ie Emperor called hi? 
councillors about him ; that the Electors talked with each 
other ; and that the separate Estates dellbemtcci peparntely,^ 
Wo are informed hy the report of the Venetian ainbassadoi-s 
that there was some difficultr among some of them in 
acceding to Luther’s request. But at length tlie Ofiicial 
of Trier again addressed Luther: 

" • Marlin, yon wore able to know from the imperial man- 
date why you were summoned here, and tlieroforo you do 
not really require any time for further deliberation, nor is 
there any rcaeoii why it sliould be granted. Yet His Im- 
perial ^lajc.sty, moved by his natural clemency, grants you 
one day for deliberation, and you will appear hox*e to- 
luow'ow at the same hour, — but on the nndcvshinding that 
yon do not give your nnsNver in writing, but hy word of 
mouth/ 

Tlio sitting, which, so far as Luther was concerned, had 
occupied about an hour, was then declared to be ended, 
and ho was conducted hack to his room by the herald 
Thcro ho sat down and wrote to his friend CuBpininn in 
Vienna " from the midst of the tumult ” : 

“This hour I have been before the Emperor and his 
Inolher, and have bcon asked whether 1 would recrint my 
books. I have said that the books were really mine, and 

* Brips^r, AU.'rniSfr, ct«J- p. 

ii. I'i9. Alcaniler, 'writing tr> Rntnc, ftnrs tlio 
Ofndsil wrjjt oa to s-yy in the usnie of Emporor timt Lutlicr aiiglit t<3 
ilinTOincI Fiat hehnd writt^'Ti tanny thing’* (viraiiist tlip an'1 tlir 
Apn'tfiliP CJiair, RVttl had t€ckJr.*'<-<h' many hfrrliral statrn^cat* 

’ri.kh hvl great enndxl, and ■which, if ant 'j’et’dily wouhl 

■kimlie s fTfst coatlagration n? tieither TjuthrFs recaiitation i:or the 
inijxriaV {v&ftcr mdd j apd ih-at he erhertr-d I^^thtr to be tnimirat 

of tlii'i^rsripger, Air^ivJfr, jv 14"). Ih I^kVofScial rei-ort tb'-’e r'.-n-arVF nic 
given &« thre|iiiiJor^c>r priafas whoiii.1 cot wish that Lathcr'-'i rv-^jaest 
rbcutd W granlixi f bnt iher m«*t hsiw inriudel in 3;i.^ fs?T 

l\'.Uing6r cor.fifsn*« ths aunrio’* report yhryvjihnv, Is, £>S9£, SCO). 
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have asked for some delay about recaiitation. They heva 
given me no longer space and time than till to-morrow for 
deliberation. Christ helping me, I do not mean to recant 
one job or tittle.”^ 


§ 6. iMth&r's Second Appearance before ike Diet, 

The next day, Thursday, April 18th, did not afford much 
time for deliberation. Luther was besieged by visitors. 
Familiar friends came to see him in the morning ; German 
nobles thronged his hostel at midday ; Bucer rode over 
from the Ebernberg in the afternoon with congratulations 
on the way that the first audience had been got through, 
and bringing letters from Ulrich von Hutten. His friends 
were almost astonished at his cheerfulness. “ He greeted 
me and others,” said Hr. Peutinger, who was an early caller, 
“ quite cheerfully — ‘ Lear Doctor,' be said, * bow is your 
wife and child ? ' I have never found or seen him other 
than the right good fellow he is.” * George Vogler and 
others had ” much pious convereation ” with him, and 
wrote, praising his tliorough heroism.® The German nobles 
greeted Luther with a bluff heartiness — "Herr Doctor, 
How are you ? People say you are bo be burnt ; that will 
never do ; that would ruin everything.” * 

The marshal and the herald came for Luther a little 
after four o’clock, and led him by the same private devious 
ways to the Bishop’s 'Palace. The crowds on the streets 
were even larger tbau on the day before. It was said 
that more than five thousand people, Germans and 
foreigners, were crushed together in the street before the 
Palace. The throng was so dense that some of the dele- 
gates, like Oelhafen from Numborg, could not get through 
it.® It was six o’clock before the Emperor, accompanied 

' Do Wetto, Dr, ^^arCin lAWhers L 5S7. 

® Jlfiichiiags'ikten, ii. 8G2. s Ibid, p. 853. 

* Ilc\cK$lagsakUn, ii. 549 n. ; I/uOier's IPorAs (Erlangen edition), Ixir. 369. 

® “I Tvaa on njy way to tho aadlonce to licar (Luther’s) speech, hut tha 
throng was bo dense that I could not get through ” (Sixtus Oelhafen to Hector 
Pomcr, ltciihs>untc:J:Un, ji. 854). 
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bj^ the Elccfcora and princes, entered the hall. Lnthcr and 
the herald had been kept waiting in the court of the Palace 
for more than nn hour and a half, bruised by the denre 
moving crowd. In the hall the throng was so gi-cat that 
the princes Imd some difficulty in getting to tlicir seats, 
and found theniBClvca imcomfortably crowded when they 
reached them.^ Two notable men were absent. Tlie papal 
unndos refused to bo present when a heretic \vn.s ]MM’niittcd 
to speak. Such proceedings were the raei'cst tornfoolory 
{n-ibaldarin), Aleander said. AVhon Luther reached the 
door, ho had etill to wait ; the princes were occupletl in 
reaching their places, and it was not etiquette for him to 
appear tmtil they wore seated.* The day was darkeniiig, 
and the gloomy hall flamed with torches.® Obsorv'ers re- 
marked Luther’s wonderfully cheorhil countenance as he 
made hip way to his place.* 

Tlio Emperer had intrusted the procedure to Alcundor, 
to his confessor Glapion, oud to John Eck, who had con- 
ducted tho audience on the prcviovis day.® The Officiil 
W'fls again to have tho conduct of matlers in hie hands. 
As soon as Luther was in bis place, lick “ rushed into 
words ” (jrrorupii in terha).*^ He bc^an by recapitulating 
what, had taken place at tho first midicnco ; and in saying 
that Luther had asked time for consideration, bo insiinmtod 
that every Cliristian ought to be ready at all times to give 
a reason for the faith that is in him, much more n learned 
theologian like Luther. Ho dcclaied that it was now lime 
for Luther to answer plainly whether he adhercci to the 
contents of the books? he had acknowledged to l>s hi.s, or 
wljethcr he was prepiire<i to recant them. Ho sjvike first 
in lAtiu and then in GcTnian, and ft was noliced that bis 
Fpcceh in I.?stin was very biller.* 

Then Luther delivered hw famous speech before tho 
DicU He bad fieed himself from tho web of intrigue that 

‘ ii. iCU * Wetclu s-v. CiO!. 

* Jh'd. •* St .srs. 

* Ur(>v/--r. .-f.Va .‘.T, it*- 11.173. * -t/.V'i, ii. f i;?. 

’ n,d {.. tm. 
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Aleaudor had been at such pains to weave round him to 
compel him to silence, and stood forth a free German to 
plead his cause before the most illustrious audience the 
Fatherland could offer to any of its sons. 

Before him was the Emperor and his brother Ferdinand, 
Archduke of Austria, destined to be .King of the Eomans 
and Emperor in days to come, and beside them, seated, all 
the Electors and the great Princes of the Empire, lay and 
ecclesiastical, among them four Cardinals. All round him 
standing, for there was no space for seats, the Counts, Free 
Nobles and Knights of the Empire, and the delegates of 
the great cities, were closely packed together.^ Ambas- 
sadors and the political agents of almost all the countries 
in Europe were there to swell the crowd — ready to repoit 
the issue of this momentous day. For all believed that 
whatever weighty business for Germany was discussed 
at this Diet, the question raised by Luther was one of 
European importance, and affected the countries which 
they represented. The rumour had gone about, foimded 
mainly on the serene appearance of Luther, that the 
monk was about to recant;* and most of the political 
agents earnestly hoped it might be true. That and that 
only would end, they believed, the symptoms of disquiet 
which the governments of every land were anxiously 
watching. 

The diligence of Wrede has collected and printed in 
the Ucichstagsakten^ several papers, all of which profess 
to give Luther’s speech ; but they are mere summaries, 
some longer and some shorter, and give no indication of 
the power which thrilled the audience. Its effect must be 
aouglit for in the descriptions of the hearei-s. 

The specimens of bis books which had been collected 
by Aleander were so representative that Luther could speak 
of all his wi-itinga He divided them into three classes. 
He had written books for edification which he could truly 
say had been ai^proved by all men, friends and foes alike, 

• ilyconiiis, Ilisioria l!e/ormalionis{lifA\}7ig, 171S), p. 39. 

= licxchstagsakUn, ii. 57S. ’ Ibid. pp. 050 f!'., 557 £7., 091 <F. etc. 
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find it- w'ns Kcarcoly to )>e expected that he, the antlsor. 
should ho the only man to recant the contents of such 
writingH as oYcn the Pajxil Bull had coinincTided. bi a 
second class of vi'ritingR ho had attacked the papal tyTaiiny 
which all Germanv waa groaning under; lo recant the 
contents of tlicso books wonld 1>e lo make strongtjr and 
less eudfiralile the iiionsti-oiis evil he had protested against; 
he therefore refused to recall such writings; no loyal 
(Icrinan could do so. He bad also WTitten against iudi- 
vid\jal persons who had supported tlie Papacy ; it w«as jx>s- 
sible tlu'd ho had written too efcrongly in some places and 
against some men ; he was only a man and not God, and 
was liable to injikc mistakes ; he remembered how Christ, 
wlio could not err, bad ucled when He w*is accused, and 
imit-aliug Him, ho was quite ready, if shown to be wjoiig, 
by ovangellc.ii or prophetic witnesses, to renounce his 
errors, ami if ho were convinced, he assured the Emperor 
and princes assembled Unit he would be tlio first to throw 
his books into the fire. He dwelt upon the imwer of the 
word of God wlxicb must prevail over everything, and 
showed that many cfilamitics in times past had fallen «{>on 
nations wjio bad neglected its tcacliings and w’lwninga 
Ho concluded aa follows: 

"1 do not say that there is any need for my teaching 
or svarning the uuniy princes befoie me, but the duty 1 owe 
to my Gcnimu}' will not allow me to recant. With tliese 
words T commend mj'self lo your moat serene Majesty and to 
your pvincipalitio?, .and humbly heg that you will not permit 
jnv nccu^eia to triumpij over me causelessly. 1 have Hpokeu 
{LHxi)” 

Lnlbui had spoken in Hatin ; he wira .asked to repeal 
what he had paid in German. 'Hie H.all had been packed , 
the tovebos gave forth warmlli a? well as light Luther 
rleanjfd with p.n-sphatioji, aud lookc’d wai\ and overj towered; 
the heat w,,*; rrieruh* thought that the further 

oirorfe wouhl be too much for liiy stumgtb. The .S.'ixon 
ctHtUfiUor, I'lvderirk voa Tiuui^ rcvtardk-yrf of eliguetto, 
call- d oxit loudly, •' If you cannot do it yen have done 
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enough, Herr Doctor.” ^ Bnt Luther went on and finished 
his address in German. His last words were, “ Here I 
stand {Sie hin JcA).” 

Aleander, the papal nuncio, who was not present, relates 
that while Luther was speaking of the hooks in which he 
had attacked the Papacy, and was proceeding “ with great 
venom ” to denounce the Pope,® the Emperor ordered him 
to pass from that subject aud to proceed with his other 
matters. The Emperor had certainly told the Estates that 
he would not allow the question of Luther’s orthodoxy and 
complaints against the Holy See to be discussed together ; 
and that lends some support to Aleauder's statement.® But 
when it is seen that not one of the dozen deputies present 
who write accounts of the scene mentions the interruption ; 
when it is not found in the oflficial report; when it is 
remembered that Charles could not understand either 
German or Latin, the story of the intenuption is a very 
unlikely one. Aleander was not remarlcable for his veracity 
— ” a man, to say the least, not bigotedly truthful {non 
swperotiiicse veraoS)’’ says Erasmus ; * and the nuncio on one 
occasion boasted to his masters in Rome that he could lie 
well when occasion required it.® 

Several letters descriptive of the scene, written by men 
wbo were present in the Diet, reveal the intense interest 
taken by the great majority of the audience in the appear- 
ance and speech of Luther. His looks, his language, the 
attitude in which he stood, are all described. When artists 
portray the scene, either on canvas or in bronze, Luther 
is invariably represented standing upright, his shoulders 
squared, and his head thrown back. That was not how 
be stood before Charles and the Diet. He was a monk, 

^ Lulhf^s Works (Erlangen edition), Iriv. 370. 

* Briogor, Aleander, etc. p. 162. 

* Hciehstagsakien, ii. D30. 

* Dcsiderii Erasmi EoUrodami Opera Omnia {Lejdcn, 1703), Hi. 10?5 : 
“Jam audio multis persuasum, es meis BCriptia exstitissa totam Imiic 
Ecclcsiffi proccllnm : cujus verissimi mmoru pnedpiius anctor fiiit Ilieronv 
nin^! Aleander, homo, nt nihil sliud dicam, non .supcrstitio'.c verax.” 

® Bricgcr, Aleander, etc. p. 41. 
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trained in the eonvoulional habtis of monkish humility, 
lie stood with a stoop of the head and shoulder?, -with the 
knees slightly bent, and without gtstures. The only ti-ncc of 
bodily' emolion was bet rayed by bonding and aiiitigblening his 
kucDS.^ He addressed the Emperor and the Estates with 
all respect, — " Most sereno Ixjrd and Emperor, most lihis- 
trious Princes, most cicmont Lords," — and apologised for 
any lack of etiquette on the ground that he was convent- 
bred and knew nothing of the ways of Courts ; but it was 
noticed by more than one obsciwer that he did not address 
the ppirita^nl pnuces present.^ !Many a witness describes 
the chnrm of bis cheerful, modest, but undaunted bearing.* 
The Saxon official account Bays, “ Lullmr spoke simply, 
quietly, modestly, yet not without Cbristiou courage aud 
fidelity — in such a way, too, timt bis enemies would have 
doubtless preferred a moro abject spirit nud speech " ; and 
it goes on to relate that his adversnnes had confidently 
counted on a recantation, ojid that they were con*espond- 
iugly disappointed.* Many expected that, as he had never 
before been in such presence, the strange audience would 
have disconccrlcd him ; but, to their wouder and deliglit, 
ho spoke “confidently, reasonably, and prudently, as if 
ho were in hia own Iccturc-room." ® Lather himself \va.s 
surprised that the uiiaccustoined surroundings afrccted him 
so little. " Vthen it caino to my turn," bo says, “ I just 
went on."* The beauty of his diction pleased his audianeo 
- — "many fair and hapj>y words," say Dr. Poutingor and 
others.’ 

When .Luther h.vl finished, the Officml, mindful that It 
was his duty to extract from Luther a distinct recantelion. 
nddiesKod him in a threatening niaancr (ine-riyitlv.ndo 
s{7::Uis)^ find lold him that bis answer liad not l>eGn to the 
loint The question w?u? that Luther, in some of his b(H4:s, 
deitied tlcdpimis ot OoiiucUs: Would he rcaffimi or recant 
what he had s;vid about ibesc decisions ? Einpi'iv*r 

* U. SCOn. * n^d. p, SCO. * fi'ld. p. ?:.n. 

* n }‘s. !■»;'- r-TO, TsM, s Mvts-jniojs, JlTi'*irnn p. CO. 
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demanded a plain (non comutum') answer. “ If Uis Imperial 
Majesty desires a plain answer,” said Luther, " I will give 
it to him, neqne cornutum ncque dentatum, and it is this : 
It is impossible for me to recant imless I am proved to be 
in the wrong by the testimony of Scripture or by cvidcDt 
reasoning ; I cannot trust either the decisions of Councils 
or of Popes, for it is plain that they have not only erred, 
but have contradicted each other. My conscience is thirled 
to the word of God, and it is neither safe nor honest to act 
against one’s consoienca God help me ! Amen ! ” ^ 

When he had finished, the Emperor and the princes 
consulted together ; then at a sign from Charles,- the 
Official addi’essed Luther at some length. He told him 
that in his speech he had abused the clemency of the 
Emperor, and had added to his evil deeds by attacking the 
Pope and Papists (jpafpiMaS) before the Diet. He briefly 
recapitulated Luther’s speech, and said that he had not suffi- 
ciently distinguished between his books and his opinions ; 
there might be room for discussion, bad Luther brought 
forward anything new, but his errors were old — the errors 
of the Poor Men of Lyons, of Wiclif, of John and Jerome 
Huss (the learned Official gave Huss a brother unlaiown 
to history),® which were decided upon at the Council of 
Constance, where the whole Gcimau nation had been 
gathered together ; he again asked him to retract such 
opinions. To this Luther replied as before, that General 
Councils had erred, and that liis conscience did not allow 
him to retract. By this time the torches had burnt to 
their sockets, and the hall was growing dark.* Wearied 
with the crowd and the heat, numbers were preparing to 
leave. The Official, making a last effort, called out loudly, 
" Martin, let your conscience alone ; recant your errors and 
you will be safe and sound ; you can never show that a 
Council has erred.” Luther declared that Coimcils had 
erred, and that he could prove it.® Upon this the Emperor 

’ Rr\clisiaij.a1:U.n, ii. 555. - Ibid. p. 59 J. * IhiiL p. SSI n. 

• Cochifuiis, Comminiarius, etc. ji. 3-1. 

Itcichs’aQ’^afden, ii. 550-.558, 681, 589, 591—591, 
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inndo a sign, fco end felie matter.’ Tho Iubd wonh Ditlier 
was tieard to say were, “ God come to my I'.gIjj '* kinn 
mir zu hT(f).^ 

It is evident from olmoBt all tlio reports that from the 
tinje that Luther had finished his great spoech there wiis a 
good deal of confusion, and probably of conversation, among 
tho audience. All that the greater portion of those present 
heard vraa an altercation between Lvithor and the Oiiieinl, 
due, most of the Goimans thought, to the overbearing 
conduct of Eck, and which the Itab'anB and Spaniards 
attributed fco fcho pertinacity of Luther.^ “Luther asserted 
that Councils had erred sev'eml times, and had given 
decisions against tlio law of God. The Oflicial said No , 
Luther said Yes, and that ho could prove it. So tho mutter 
came to an end for that time.”* But al) undcistood that 
there W'as a good deal said about the Coiiucil of Constance. 

The Emperor loft his thvoue to go to his private 
rooms; the EIcctoi-s and the princes sought tlieir hotels. 
A mimhor of Spaniards, perceiving that Lufher turned to 
leave the tribunal, broko out into hooliugs, and rollowed 
the man of God with prolonged liowlingfj.’** Then the 
Gci'inaus, nublea and delegales from the towns, ringed him 

^ Al(ViUflcr wota tlint tht« ErajK-ror «3iid that ho did not wi;)) to h''ir 
tnoi-tf } ft n7/wi /«< (if Ur f<r Cf'ir, eh'" ia^ara fi<hr «c'i col'-va yiH u Hr, far 
yao /jufsiui ''V'Cf'ir.T li Co-.exhi ^Unegor, Ate(i''iifr, etc. p. 16S). 

‘ it. SC2 (Dr. rcutmgor to the CottneU ef Ati^'^bnrp). 

Tlir fani«7.s eniling ; Uir slrJte %e!t,ich A^nn nfcAi nniiers Mfe 

mir, Amr-t, which givrs 'ioch a dramatic finah fo the whalr sfuEjo, is not 
io foiiud in tho rery earliest rword^. It fir^t apprirr'd in an 
j>Til>lt«lnsl in Wittonterf; 'Bithont data, hat Trhich is probUiJj vt'sy i-arlj, 
and in the I&IC aliliow of X.i.*A'’*’a tf'orf^ Vati u'S v£f-.ca« arr 
of wonts Eatlicr nltOTcd — I7i *t Jtrif riir, Acif\, in the JVcn->- 

atirx si. £S7), which ate to have been rorrcct<'d tjy 

l.nther Uirnv;lf ; Hn f/Y »niV {?p'f, hiin f Wcr»iTCf.f/, ban i'-Ji nicJif thrf^s, 
i- jjUcn by Spj.b.t>n in hw SI). Ib'^ry d'-'.- npiwn of the 

cAutisifj from cs.utrniporary ehoti's that tti^rc t .i-» n, f^rsat that 

oT confa'd'^tt; it is fiteJy thit in (he extifcjn'-ut nscn t-itri I ttwit 

i.n!y3 f^cnrri] isrpre^^Jon and nc} an etad re«db'vln>n of Iht: U‘!i 
Lather. If it wcr.' not fi'r Dr. IV ituisrcr^ rt ry : rnt 

sJjj.ii^t in.rssciU+ti'ly aUtt the erent, ibero to ra> rc3''vu wl.y the 

ihnin'stic cadiny jbcald not h»ire Ins'll t1 e rial one, 

® it. CSS ♦ IHd. !». $C2 * /f.'sL ji t£-?. 
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round to protect him, and as they passed from the hall 
they all at once, and Luther in' the midst of them, thrust 
forward arms and raised hands high above their heads, in 
the way that a German knight was accustomed to do when 
he had unhorsed his antagonist in the tourney, or that a 
German lanckknecht did when he had struck a 'N'ictorious 
blow. The Spaniards rushed to the door shouting after 
Luther, “ To the fire with him, to the fire ! ” ^ The crowd 
on the street thought that Luther was being sent to prison, 
and thought of a rescue.^ Luther calmed them by saying 
that the company were escorting him home. Thus, with 
hands held high in stem challenge to Holy Eoman Empire 
and mediseval Church, they accompanied Luther to his 
lodging 

Friends had got there before him — Spalatin, ever 
faithful ; Oelhafen, who bad not been able to reach his 
place in the Diet because of the throng. Luther, with 
beaming face, stretched out both his hands, exclaiming, 
“ I am through, I am through ! ” * In a few minutes 
Spalatin was called away. He soon returned. The old 
Elector had summoned him only to say, '* How well, father. 
Dr. Luther spoke this day before the Emperor and the 
Estates ; but he is too bold for me.” The sturdy old German 
prince wrote to his brother John, “ From what I have 
heard this day, I will never believe that Luther is a heretic ” J 
and a few days later, “ At this Diet, not only Annas and 
Caiaphas, but also Pilate and Herod, have conspired against 
Luther.” Frederick of Saxony was no Lutheran, like his 
brother John and his nephew John Frederick ; and he 
was the better able to express what most German princes 
were thinking about Lutber and bis appearance before the 

^ ItcichstoJ^soMcn, iL 63G. Alcandcr says tlmt Luther alono raised hts 
hand and made this gesture; he was not present ; the Spaniard who 
recounts the iucldcnt tus given above T\-as a spectator of the scene. 

- Lvther's Jrorls (Erlangen edition), Inv. 370 ; 'Wranii'clmoyer, Tagf- 
Dr, Miirti’n Lvthcr, gefithTt ron Dr, Cvnrad Cordatvs, p. 477 ; 
tl descendi de jtreierrio coT.dttclus, do ^rangen Gcsellcn 7icr/ur, die aag'en, 
“ /'uri iihr ithn ffe/ang n? Das must nicJit sein," 

* J’etc?u‘:'ags.'tl:ien, ii. 853. 
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JJict. Uvcn PuIjc George v?a^ stirred fco a uioiuenttuy 
nduiimtiou : and Duke Eric of Brunswick, ^^ho iuid taken 
the inipiil side, could not sit down lo eupper without sending 
Luther a can of Einhccker beer from ins own tablc.^ As (or 
iho commonalty, there was a wild uproar m the streets of 
Worms tJiat night — men cursing the Spaniards and Italians, 
and praising Luther, wlio bad coinj^elled the Einpei-or and 
the prelates to hear what be had to saj*, and who had 
voiced the complaints of the Fatherland against tiie Boman 
Curia at the risk of Ids life. Tlie voice of blie people found 
utterance in a placai^, which next morning was seen posted 
up on the street corners of the town, “ Woo to the land 
wdioso king is a cldld." It v\'as the beginning of the 
dmiUusiQn of Germany, Tlie people had believed that 
they were Bccuring a Gorman Emperor when, in a fit of 
onthuBiasm, they l\ad called nj)on the Electors to cimoKo 
the grandson of Maximiliau. They were beginning to find 
that they had selected a Sj>aniard. 

§ 7. The CoixfcrfWK 

Next day (April 19th) the Em]»Gror proposed that 
Lutiior sliould be placed under Ibo ban of tlie Enipiro. 
The Estates wore not Fatisfied, and insietfed that something 
should be done to effect a coiupromisc. Luther had not 
been treated ns they had projw^cd in their memorandum of 
the J9th February, lie had been peremptorily ordenxl to 
letract. Tlic Eni|‘)eror had poimitted Aleandev to regtdalc 
the order of procedure on the day previous (April ISth), 
and the result had not b«ion satisfactory. IC\'cn tiie Elector 
nf Bmiidonburg and his brother, the hesitating Arohbishap 
of did not wish inattcrB to loinain as they were 

TJiey knew the feelings of the Gorman poojfic, if thoy were 
iguoraut of the Euij-eroris diplomatic dealing'-? with the 
Pope. Tho Emjxn-or gavo way, but told then) that Im would 
let limin he.nr his own view of the laatter. He pix'vdnced 
a sheet of T^il>er, and read a short stalemont prep-vixd by 
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himself in the Fi'ciich tougne — the language with which 
Charles was most familiar. It was the memorable declara- 
tion of his own religions position, which has been referred 
to already.^ Aleander reports that several of the princes 
became pale as death when they heard ifc.^ In later 
discussions the Emperor asserted with warmth that be 
would never change one iota of his declaration. 

Nevertheless, the Diet appointed a Commission (April 
22nd) to confer with Luthei*, and at its head was placed 
the Archbishop of Trier, who was perhaps the only one 
among the higher ecclesiastics of Germany whom Luther 
thoroughly trusted. They had several meetings with the 
Reformer, the first being on the 24th of April. All the 
members of the Commission were sincerely anxious to 
arrange a compromise ; but after the Emperor's declaration 
that was impossible, as Luther himself clearly saw. No set 
of resolutions, however skilfully framed, could reconcile the 
Emperor’s belief that a General Council was infallible and 
Luther’s phrase, “ a conscience bound to the Holy Scrip- 
tures." No proposals to leave the final decision to the 
Emperor and the Pope, to the Emperor alone, to the 
Emperor and the Estates, to a future General Council (all 
of which were made), could patch up a compromise between 
two such contradictory standpoints. Compromise must 
fail in a fight of faiths, and that was the nature of the 
opposition between Charles v. and Luther throughout their 
lives. What divided them was no subordinate question 
about doctrine or ritual ; it was fundamental, amounting to 
an entirely different conception of the whole round of 
religion. The moral authority of the individual conscience 
confronted the legal authority of an ecclesiastical assembly. 
In after days the monk regretted that he had not spoken 
out more boldly before the Diet. Shortly before his deatl), 

^ Cf. p. 264-5. Tbc complete text of the Emperor’s declaration is to be 
found in tlio Beieh^lagsaktcn, ii. 594 ; Edrstcraann, I^eucs Urkundenbuch 
ZHT Gc^chichle der evanffclischen KirAen-Jifformaiion (Ham'bnrg, 1S42), i. 75 i 
Armstrong, Hit Emperor Charles F., t. 70 (London, 1902). 

® Brieger, Aleander und Luther 16$1, p. 154 (Gotlia, 38S4): Doi-e moUi 
rirnaxTo pitJ pallidi che se fosscro statimorlu 
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tho exx>i“e&sed his regict tlsat. ho 3jad not. hnrned 

tbo obstinate Jiorotic, Wlion tha Commiiision hiid mUcd, 
Lnfchor ftpked Icnvo to rovonl Iijk whoJo imJGrmoKt thoughlH 
to the Archbishop oi Ti’ici% under Oie seal of confession, 
and the Uvo had a inemomblc private fntorvie\v. Aleandcr 
fiercely attached the Archbishop for i-eiusing to disclose 
v?liat passed between them; but tlio prelate was a Gcninm 
bisbo]> with a conscience, and not an unscrujinlons 
dexioudant on a sbaineless Curia, No one knew what 
Luther’s confession was. The Commission bad to lepoit 
that its offorts had proved useless, Luther was ordered to 
lc.avc Woimp and return to ’WittenlMirg, without, preaching 
on the .journey ; his safe conduct was to exi*irG in twenty- 
one days after tlio 26th of April. At their cx])iry he woa 
liablo to be eeixed and put to death as a jKistilcnt heretic. 
There rcraamed only to draft and publish the edict con- 
taining the ban. The days passed, and it did not appear. 

Suddenly the Btortling news reached ll'orms that, 
r^uthcr had disappeared, no one Iniov.' where. Alcander, ns 
usual, had the most exact infornintiou, and gives the fullest 
account of the rumours which were Hying nboul, Cooh- 
Irens, who was at Fmnkfurl, sent him a man who had 
been at Eiseniieh, had seen Luther's nneie, and Imd boon 
told by him about the cajituro. Five horsemen had d.ishtd 
at the Imvelling waggon, had seized Luther, and had ridden 
off with him. Who the captors were or by whose authority 
they hud acted, no one conld tell "Some blame mo,'’ mvis 
Aleandcr, "others the Archbishop of Mainz:: would God it 
were truoi" Pome thought that Sic.kingcn had rxirried 
him oir to pixAcct him ; others, the Elector of Paxony ; 
others, the Count of Mansfeld. One jK?rsi.«tent rumour 
declared that a jK-rsonal enemy of the KhKilor of Raxnny, 
one Han^ Behcim, had been tho cajJtor; and the Kinpi'ror 
rather hcltuvcd it. On May 14th u letter readied Worms 
faying that Ltither's body had been found in a rilvor-nune 
pierced with a dagger. The news Hew over Gmnar.y and 
beyond it that Luther had bet*nd«no to death ty einis^^.iric! 
of iho llounm Curi.a ; and so j-eivi-^Uml was tho belt!, f, that 
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Aleaiider prepared to justify the deed by alleging that the 
Reformer had broken the imperial safe conduct byx^roacbing 
at Eisenach and by addressing a concoui’se of people at 
Frankfurt.^ Albert Durer, in Ghent, noted down in his 
private diary that Luther, “ the God-inspired man,” had 
been slain by the Pope and bis priests as our Lord had 
been put to death by the priests in Jerusalem. “ 0 God, 
if Luther is dead, who else can expound the Holy Gospel 
to us ! ” ® Friends wrote distracted letters to Wittenheig 
imploring Luther to tell them whether he was alive or 
imprisoned.^ The news created the greatest consternation 
and indignation in Worms. The Emperor’s decision had 
been little liked even by the princes most incensed against 
Luther. Aleander could not get even the Archbishop of 
Mainz to promise that he would publish it. When the 
Oommission of the Diet had failed to effect a compromise, 
the doors of the Rathbaus and of other public buildings 
in Worms had been placarded with an intimation that 
four hundred knights had sworn that they would not 
leave Luther unavenged, and the ominous words ST.t'nd4chA(h, 
Bttndscli/nh, Sundschuh had appeared on it. The En>pBroT 
had treated the matter lightly ; but the German Romanist 
princes had been greatly alarmed.^ They knew, if he did 
not, that the union of peasants with the lower nobility had 
been a possible source of danger to Gei-many for nearly a 
century ; they remembered that it was this combination 
which had made the great Bohemian rising successful. 
I\[onths after the Diet had risen, Romanist partisans in 
Germany sent anxious communications to the Pope about 

‘ Bricger, Luther und Aleander 1521 (Gotha, 1881), pp. 203 IT. ; KnlkofT, 
T)ic Depcsclien des Nuntius Aleander vem JJ’'ormser IleicJtsUtge 1521 (Ilallc, 
1807), pp. 235 fT. 

- Leitschtih, Albrecht DSrer's Tatjehuch dcr Leise in die li^iederlandi 
(Leipr.ig, 18S4), pp. 82-Sl. 

8 Kolde, Analecta Zutherana (Gotha, 1SS3), pp. 81, 32: “ Qunre, nii 
doclibsinio liUthcre, si me amas, si rcliQuos, qvii adliuc inocxim curaro tni 
Iiabeut, Evangeliiqno Dei, per to tanto labors, taiita cunt, tot siidoribns, tot 
I)ericiili9 prsdic-iti fac Bcf.imiis, an vivas, an captns sis.” 

* Brioger, I/itiher n7id Aleander 1531 (Gotha, 1881), p 158 ; KalkolT, Lit 
Dej>esc7ien des JVuhO’m.': Aleander (HMct 1897), p. 182. 
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the (5angcrs of a oombinalion of tlie Ic.'^per nobilily witb tbc 
Tbc condition of "Worras iiad beeti bad euongli 
bofarOj and when the nevK of Luther’s nuirdcr reached tbc 
town tlie excit'Oinciit ixissed all bounds. The whole of tbc 
Imperial Court was in. an uproar. When Aleander Wiis 
in tba royal apaiUncnta the highest noble.=? in Germany 
pressed round binij telling him that he would bo murdered 
oven, if he were " clinging to the Emperor's bosom.” l»tcn 
crowded his room to give him information of conspiracies to 
slay both himsQlf and the ecuior Legate Camccioii.* The 
excitement abated somewbat, but the wiser German princee 
recognised the abiding gravity of the situation, and how 
little the Emperor’s decision had done to cud the Lulberan 
niovemonl. The true story of Luther's disappearance wn.s 
nob known until long afterwards. After the failure of the 
conferences, the Elector of Saxony summoned two of his 
councillors and his chax>laiu and private secretary, S^ialatin, 
and asked them to see that Luther was safely hidden until 
the imincdialo danger was past. They were to do what 
they pleased and infonn him of noLliing. ^fany weeks 
passed before tho Elector and his brother John knew that 
Luther was safe, living in tlfcir own cn.stlG on the WnrL- 
inirg. This was Ins ” Patmos," where ho doffed his monkish 
lobes, let the hair grow over bi.'s lonsuro, was clad a.s a 
knight, and went by tho name of Junker Geoi^. His 
di!*ap]K'arn«ce did not mean that he ceased to be a 
great leader of men ; bnt it dates the beginning of the 
national oxipusilion to Komc. 


§ S. Thf. 

Aficrlong delay, the im|>erial mnndalc against Lutbor 
was preinrod. It was 3»re8ent-cd (.iiruy 2 oth) to an informal 
inoeliug of kobic nicmheii» of the Diet after the Elector of 
.^.i.xony and many of Luther\« ataunclvest sux-»[x»rters had 

* or. t'ofliWsis to ih** (Janf iPtli) tn 

fi'r Tvii). I*. 13$. 

• r.i-1 ZMt t$£4J» j» 211. 
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left; Worms.^ Aleander, who had a large share in drafting 
it, brought two copies, one in ILntin and the otliev in 
German, and ju'esented them to Charles on a Simday 
(May 26th) after service. The Emperor signed them 
before leaving the church. " Ai'e you contented now ? ” 
said Charles, with a smile to the Legate ; and Aleander 
overflowed with thants. Few State documents, won by so 
much struggling and scheming, have proved so futile. The 
uproar in Germany at the report of Luther’s death had 
warned the German princes to be chary of putting the 
edict into execution. 

The imperial edict against Luther threatened all his 
sympathisers with extermination. It practically proclaimed 
an Albigenaian war in Germany. Charles had banded it to 
Aleander with a smile. Aleander despatched the document 
to Rom© with an exultation which could only find due 
expression in a quotation from Ovid’s Art of Love,. Pops 
Leo celebrated the arrival of the news by comedies and 
musical entertainments. But calm obsoiwers, foreigners in 
Germany, saw little cause for congratulation and less for 
mirth. Henry vni. wrote to the Ai'chbishop of Mainz 
congratulating him on the overthrow of the “ rebel against 
Christ ” ; but Wolsey’s agent at the Diet informed his 
master that he believed there were one hundred thousand 
Germans who were still ready to lay down their lives in 
Luther’s defence.® "Velasco, who had struck down the 
Spanish rebels in the battle of Yillalar, wrote to the 
Emperor that the victory was God’s gratitude for his deal- 
ings with the heretic monk ; but Alfonso de Valdes, the 
Emperor’s secretary, said in a letter to a Spanish corre- 
spondent : 

“ Here you have, as some imagine, the end of this 
ti’aged}'^ ; but I am persuaded it is not the end, bub the 

* Tho important daiisos in the Edict of Wonns are printed in Emil 
Reich’s Select Documents illudfxUijig Slediceval and Sfodcni ITisl^ry (London, 
1905), p. 209. 

^Letters and Papers, Poreign and Domrslic, of the Deign of Henry VIU-, 
in. i. p. cccxxxviii. Letter from Tunstal to Wolscy of date Jamiary 21st, 
1521. 
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of it. For 1 Bee that the njiiuls of the GernsaiiB 
are greatly exasperated agiiiiist the Ivornan See, and (hey do 
not Hccm to allaeh great importance to the Emperor’s edicla; 
for since their publication, Euther’s boohs are sold with 
impunity at every step and cojiier of thostreeh^ and marhot- 
places. From tliiB you will oasily guess what will happen 
when the Emperor leaves. This o\dl might have been cured 
wJlh the greatest advantage to the Christian common- 
wealth, had not the Eopc refused a General Comicli, had he 
]>refetTe(l the public weal to his own private interests. Bxit 
while ho insists that. Luther shall he condemned and burnt-, T 
see the whole Clxristian commonwealth hurried to destruc- 
tion unless God Himself help us." 

Yald6s, lihe Gnttinara and other coxmcillors of Charles, 
was n follower of Erasums. He lays the blame of all on 
the Pope, But whut a disilhxsion this Diet of Worms 
ought to have been to the Ernsmiane I Tlic Humanist 
young Kovereigna and the Htimauist Pope, from whom so 
much had been expected, cowgrntulatijig each other on 
Ltither’s condemnation to the stake ! 

The foreboding of Alfonso de Vald6s was amply juati- 
Rod. Luther’s hooks became more popular than over, and 
the imperial edict did nothing to prevent their sal© either 
within Germany or beyond it Alcamler was soon to learn 
this. Hu had retired to the Kothorlands, and btisicnl himself 
with avio-da-ftis of feho ijroliibitcd WTitings ; but ho Imd to 
confess that they wero poworless to provont the spread of 
Luther’s opinions, nnd ho declared that the only remedy 
would bo if the Emperor eci/.od and burnt half a dorcii 
TAithcrnns, and confiscated all their property,^ Ihc ^dict 
had been published or repeated in lands outaidc Germany 
nud in the family poascs.sions of tlm House of Hapshurg. 
Henry vni, ordered, Imthcr’s books to be burnt in luigland ; * 
the Instates of Scotland prohibited their introduction into 
the realm under the severest penalties in 1 R25.^ lJul such 

’ hnrj* r. f.itfer fXSl IPSS), j--- 2l'!3 ; cf. pp. 2i9iT. 

* loiters fir-f l^prx. TvJflyn cTV < tU>n <f 2Crv.’\‘ i 7 ?f, 

iii. <.er.. 

I'axl, A’lV'i. il. 
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edicts were easily evaded, and the prohibited writings found 
their way into Spain, Italy, Eranee, Elanders, and elsewhere, 
concealed in bales of merchandise. In Germany there was 
no need for concealment ; the imperial edict was not 
merely disregarded, but was openly scouted. The great 
Strassburg publisher, Gruniger, apologised to his customers, 
not for publishing Luther’s books, but for sending forth 
a book against him ; and Oochlmus declared that printera 
gladly accepted any MS. against the Papacy, printed it 
gratis, and spent pains in issuing it with taste, wliile every 
defender of the established order bad to pay heavily to 
get his book printed, and sometimes could not secure a 
printer at any cost. 

§ 9. Popular TAteraUirc 

The Peformation movement may almost be said to 
have created the German book trade. The earliest German 
printed books or rather booklets were few in nximber, and 
of no great importance — ^little books of private devotion, 
of popular medicine, berbals, almanacs, travels, or public 
proclamations. Up to 1518 they barely exceeded fifty 
a year. But in the years 1518—1523 they increased 
enormously, and four-fifths of the increase were contro- 
versial writings prompted by the national antagonism to 
the Roman Curia. This increase was at first due to Luther 
alone ; ^ but from 1521 onwards ho had disciples, fellow- 

> V. lUnkc iu hia DAiiisehe OesekiehU im ZeiiaTUr der Itr/orvialion 
(2n<l cd., Leipzig, 18S2), ii. 56, and Dr, Burkhardt, archivist at Weimar, 
in the ZtiUthrifi fiir die hislorisehe Thcclogie (Gotha) for 1862, p. 456 — 
both founding on tho confcssctllj imperfect inroimation to bo found in 
Panzer’s ufunaZcn dcr altercn deutschen Xtitterniur (1788— 1S02) — have made 
tlic following calculations: — the number of printed books issued in the 
German language, and within Germanj, from 14S0-1560, did not exceed 
forty a year; the years 1600-1612 show about tho same average j in the 
year 1513 tho number of hooka and hooklots issued from Germau presses in 
the German language was 85 ; in 1514 it was 47 j in 1516, 46 ; in 1616, £5 ; 
in 1517, 37 ; then Luther's printed appeals to the German jicoplc began to 
appear in the shape of sermons, tracts, controversial writings, etc., and the 
Gornian publicatioDs of the year 1518 rose to 71, of which no less than 20 
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wovkerfi, opponent?, all using iu a popular way the Oemmn 
langnogo, tlio onectivo literaTj* power of which had been 
diecoTcred by fehe Reformor.' These writers spread the 
new ideas among the people, high and low, throughoiTt 
Germany.* 

There are few t-raccs of combined action in the anti- 
Romanist wi'itings in tbo earlier stages of the controversy ; 
it needed literary opposition to give them a semblance of 
unity. Bach wrilor looks at the general quc-stion from 
his own individual point of \dew. Luthor is tho hero with 
nearly all, and is spoken about in almost extravagant 
terms. Ho ie tho prophet of Germany, the Blias that was 
to come, tho Angel of the Revelation " flying througlj the 
mid-heaven with the ev’erlnsting Gospel in bis hands,” tho 
national champion who was brought to Worms to be silenced, 
and yet was lieard by Emperor, princes, and papal nuncios. 
Some of tho authors were still inclined to make Erasmus 
Ihoir leader, and declared that they wore fighting under 
tho banner of that " Knight of Christ ” ; others looked on 
Eraamus and Luther as fellow-workers, and one homely 
pamphlet compares Emsmiis to the miller who grinds tho 
flour, and IjUlher to the baker who bakes it into broad 
tx) feed tho people. Perhaps tho most striking feature of 

■Rcto from Latlipr's pen ; fn 1G19 tho lotnl iinmbrr waa 111, of v.hirh r>0 
«vt'ro Lutlior's; in 35*20 Ihe total wbs 20S, of whirh 153 wero Liit3jDr>; in 
lf»21 (tvlii-xi Lnther was in the Wartburg), Lutber paMialiw! 20 Roptralo 
iKHjltlcl.'s ; in 3522, 180; and in J528 the total immbtr v«i XPS, of which 
ISO wro LnlTtcr’a; of. WoUer, ij^wn'enusn 7j»jhiyr.i:7a'''«n 
ISOt-lSM), for furtlur information. Frt'm Luther's b-i tlio ivurjih^rg 
Cf'unril (Eiuhr*, t, 254), it nny bo ioferrod th^t the tirrt edition of of 
hts wTitin;r': ‘wac lunjally roht out In «<jrcn or «pht 

^ Ittma Lutbrr’fl to thr CTiriitfifm AV'ifx.'y e'’ (h* ff.-n-.on A’nii’ei 

ttl.irb tnugSit Ulrlclj von HutMi (be poxrcTsi wf thr. G'^riiiati latigitigo; 
Strauss. Vlrirh rot Jits Ja/c onrf {T^on Jctj, 1S74>, |‘. 2il. 

* A number of the mete iirperiAut of r^miroversinl have 

l>fen tinskT Iho tilSe cus df-r L’fcTv in 

the trrr «'^T5r-s Art.tfnJcX'c tii the of 

j.nMtmi.in by JCkJn''yi'r of HjIIc; eL ako Kti'^rx-ri'-bi, hJ'i- 

h-ruTt J'lk.'e’M'-. TTL-n (I/eij’-ic. IS'O) ; G. 

e -it' rt“e nV-* /iyirn<tn'eT,j-nV, 3 voK {IImiuvxo^ 

ihr-s). 
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the Limes was the appearance of numberless anonyroous 
pami5hlcts, purporting to be written by the unlearned for 
the unlearned. They are mostly in the form of dialogues, 
and the seene of the conversations recorded was often 
the village alehouse, where burghers, peasants, weavers, 
tailors, and shoemakers attack and vanquish in argument 
priests, monks, and even bishops. One striking feature of 
this new popular literature is the glorification of the 
German peasant. He is always represented as an upright, 
simple-minded, refiective, and intelligent person, skilled in 
Bible lore, and even in Church history, and knowing as 
much of Christian doctrine ** as three priests and more.” 
He may be compared with the idealised peasant of the 
pre-revolution literature in France, although he lacks the 
refinement, and knows nothing of high-flown moral senti- 
ment; but be is much liker the Jak TTpland or Piers 
Plowman of the daj's of the English Lollards. Jak TTpland 
and Hans ^lattock {Karsfhans), both bate the clergy and 
abominate the monks and the begging friars, but the 
German exhibits much more ferocity than the Englishman. 
The Lollard describes the fat friar of the earlier English 
days with his swollen dewlap wagging under his chin 
" like a great goose-egg,” and contrasts him with the pale, 
poverty-stricken peasant and his Vidfe, going shoeless to 
work over ice-boimd roads, their steps marked with tbe 
blood which oozed from the cut feet ; the German pam- 
phleteer pours out an endless variety of savage nicknames 
— cheese-hunters, sausage-^'illain8, begging-sacks, sourmilk 
crocks, the devil's fat pigs, etc. etc. It is interesting 
to note that most of this coarse controversial literature, 
which ax^i^eared between 1518 and 1523, came from those 
regions in South Germany’ where the social revolution bad 
found an almost permanent establishment from the year 
1503. It wag tbe sign that the old spirit of commnnist 
and religious enthusiasm, which had shown itself spasmodi- 
cally since the movement under Hans Bohm, bad never 
been extinguished, and it was a symptom that a peasants’ 
war might not be far off. Very little was neetled to 
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khidlc ttui mnonldoiiiig bnired of tha pei^ntit agriio'^i 

tho piIcKtK. When Hermatt paliiots declaimed against the 
exactions of tiie Roiouu Curia, the peasant tlionght of the 
great and iesser tilhea, of the iwaiTiegc. baptismal, nnd 
hnrlal fees dcniauded from him by his own paiisii jiricsU 
When l^oformei'R and popular preachers dpiionueed the 
scnndals and comiptions in the Ohureh, the peasant applicHl 
them to some drunken, evil - living, careless priest whom 
he know. It should be remembered that the clianifter 
Karstlians was invented in 1520, not by a Lutheran 
fivinpatbiBor, but by Thomas Mnrner, one of Luther’s must 
deterniinGd opponents,^ when he was still engaged in writing 
against the clerical disorders of the times. Tins virulent 
alkick on x'lrie.-ds and monks had other source'? than the 
sympathy for Luther.® It was the awakening of old 
nicniorios, prompted partly hy uii underground ceopelesss 
Hussite propaganda, and partly, no doubt, by the new ideas 
Fo itnivereally prevalent. 

Some of this coai-so popular liteialuro had n more 
direct connootiou with the Luthetan moveinenl. A 
booklet which appealed in 1521, entitled Tlcc Nctc 
and ihc Old God, and which had an immense circulation, 
may be taken as an example. Like many of its kind, 
it had an illustiated title-page, nhich was a ginphic 
summary of its contents. Tlicrc op|K?arcd as the repre- 
sentrtiivcs of the New God, the Pope, some Chiu'ch 
and bouc.ath them, Cajetan, Silvester Prieriajs, 
Kck, and Pober; over-against them w'cro the Old God us 
Llio IVinify, the four Evangelists, St. Paul with n ewonl, 
and heliind him Luther. It attacked the coremonics, the 
obahorate eervi<M^?, the obscure doctrines which had been 
UmiPt on tlio Clmrch by bloody persecutions, and had 

' Jlntiii-r va.5 in in ISCS hoeini; for nn auiUfow Tiom Jlfuj 

Vltl., in irlinsA ii? hvl nrittca apain'i LisJhcr. “ T! 

6’iV I'f Ui\t rctatti to Gcrxn<>sy, f »r ne - fiur rf (Ik « tiif f 

.insst llu' fa<'Vifin of l.tilh* r, «jnJ«xtl W’ot«-y t'l ntju 
r;{. I- o.n‘ ,if Tliniuaf> Mr,t<< tft "Wwltty ; Fv -s' r* / 

Vin.y Ilf. it. S 2 ? 0 . 

sC«i-;|<iro<-l.nj.kf <ni&-rjal Cni..liL,t>n«, ep O'*?.'. 
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cliauged Christianity into Judaism, and contrasted them 
with the unchanging "Word of the Old God, with its simple 
story of salvation and its simple doctrines of faith, hope, 
and love. To the same class belong the writings of the 
voluminous controversialist, John Eberlin of Giinzburg, 
whom his opponents accused of seducing whole provinces, 
so effective were his appeals to the " common ” man. He 
began by a pamphlet addressed to the yoimg Emperor, and 
published, either immediately before or during the earlier 
sitting of the Diet of Worms in 1521, a daring appeal, in 
which Luther and Ulnch von Hutten are called the 
messengers of God to their generation. It was the first 
of a series of fifteen, all of which were in circulation before 
the beginning of November of the same jear.^ They were 
called the “ Confederates ” {Bundsgenossen). The contents 
of these and other pamphlets by Eberlin may be guessed 
from their titles — Of the forty days' fast before JSaster and 
others which pitifully oppress Christian folk. An exhorta- 
tion to all Christians that they take pity on Nuns. Sow 
very dangerous it is that priests have not wives (the frontis- 
piece represents the marriage of a priest by a bishop, in 
the background the mariiage of two monks, and two 
musicians on a raised seat). W7iy there is no money in 
the country. Against the false clergy^ hare-footed monks, 
and Franciscans, etc., eta He exposes as trenchantly as 
Luther did the systematic robbery of Germany to benefit 
the Homan Curia — 300,000 gulden sent out of the country 
every year, and a million more given to the begging friars. 
He wrote fiercely against the monks who take to this life, 
because they were too lazy to work like honest people, and 
called them all sorts of nicknames — cloister sioinc, the 
Devil’s landsknechts, etc., twenty-four thousand of them 
sponge on Germany and four hundred thousand on the 
rest of Europe. He tells of a parish priest who thought 
that he must really begin to read the Scriptures ; his 

^ Eberlin's most iojportant ]>amphleis Iiavo been edited by Enders and 
XJublished in N’iemejcr’s FUtg^chriJlcn aus der lifformnltonszeU, and form 
Nos. xi. XV. and xviii. of tbe series (Hallo, 1896, 1900, 1902). 
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pariehionoi-s arc reading it. the motiicrri to tbo clnldroii 
and the liouFO-fathors to the houFehold ; Uioy trouble 
him witli questions t-alren from it, and he is often at 
his A\it’6 end to answer; bo asked a fiiciu! v.iierc he 
ouglit to begin, and was told that there was a good 
deal about priests and their duiics in the Epistles to 
Timothy and Titus; ho read, and was hoiTified to find 
that bisiiops and priests ought to be "Inis!)ands of one 
wife,” etc. Bbcrlni had been a Franciscan monk, and was 
true to the revolutionary traditions of bis Order. 3le 
preached a social as w'cll as an evangelical reformation. 
Tiic Fiancisran Order sent forth a good many Hoionucre : 
men like Stephen Kaini>en, who bad cojno to adopt views 
Hko those of Eboilin without any teaching hut the leading* 
of hiR heart; or John Bri^smanu, a leanicd .student of the 
Scholnstio Theology, who like Luther had found that it did 
not satisfy tlm yeainings of his soul; or like Frederick 
>rocum (IMyconius), wbos*c w’hole spiritual development was 
vovy similar to that of Luther. Pamphlets like tho^o of 
Eberiiu. and preaching like that of Kanijicn, )md doubtlco-s 
pomo influence tu causing i>opulai risiugs against tho priests 
that were not uncommon thioughout Gormany in 1523, 
after the Diet of Wonua had ended Us sittings — the Erfurt 
lumuK, which lasted during the months of Apxil, JMay, 
.Tunc, and July, may be instanced as an example. 

I 10. The Spread of lAithcrs Teaching. 

It may bo sjud that the very year in which tho 
imperial edict nguin?l Luther was puhH«hod (1521) gave 
evidence lliat a .sUeiit mnvemoul tow’ards tho adoption of 
the priucipk''5 for which Luther was testifying bad l>c^.^un 
among monk^ of almost nil tho diUcrent Orxlcre. The 
Augu“linian ICmuites, Ltilber's own Ordci-, had l^eon 
latgdy iiifiiieuccd by him. AVholo conm\unil5c% with 
the* prior at llioii head, had declftWHi fin- the Itoforimtion 
both iix Gormany axul in the T/>w Cmaitiit'-?. No other 
mia!!t' tif‘ Ortbn wa** su dcddc*ily xq on tim f-itJe nf riio 

30* 
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Reformer, but monbs of all kinds joined in pi'eaching and 
teaching the new doctrines. Martin Biicer had been a 
Dominican, Otto Braunfells a Cartlmsian, Ambrose Blauera 
Benedictine. Tlie case of Oecolampadius (John Hussgen (?) 
PLausschein) was peculiar. He had been a distinguished 
Humanist, bad corae under serious religious impressions, 
and iiad entered the Order of St. Bridget ; but Ije was not 
long there when he joined the ranks of the Reformers, and 
was sheltered by Franz von Sicldngen in his castle at 
Ebernberg.^ Urban Bhegitis, John Eck’s most trusted 
and most talented student at Ingolstaclt, had become a 
Carmelite, and had quitted his monastery to preach the 
doctrines of Luther. John Bugenhogen belonged to the 
Order of the Preemonstratenses. He was a learned 
theologian. Litther’s struggle against Indulgences had 
displeased him. He got hold of The Babylonian CajHivity 
of the Christian Church, and studied it for the pm’pose 
of refuting it. The study so clmnged him that he felt 
fcliat “the wliole world may be wrong, but Lntbcr is 
right “ ; ho won over his prior and most of his couipauions, 
and became the Reformer of Potnemuia. 

Secular priests all over Germany declared for the new 
evangelical doctrines. The Bishop of Samiund in East 
Prussia boldly avowed himself to be on Luther’s side, and 
was careful to have the Lutheran doctrines preached 
throughout his diocese ; and other bishops showed them- 
selves favourable to the new evangelical faith. Many of 
the most iniiueiitial parish priests did the like, and their 
congregations followed them. Sometimes the superior 
clergy forbade the use of the church, and the people 
followed their pastor while be preached to them in the 
fields. Sometimes (as in the case of Hermann Tast) the 
priest jmcached under the lime trees in the churchyard, an<l 

^ Oecolainpadiias is thought hy Bdekisg to hnro hcen the author of tho 
rplfbratwl pamphlet, ITc'jl'aTSlhans (Sumiiicr, 1521), ollcn attributed lo 
iliittcii. Sickiiigeii is oao of the speakers; the author shows an ac- 
qiiaiutance with Scripture and nitli theology which Huttcii could sairccly 
comtriiTKl ; and the idea of ecclesiastical polity sketehed seern<i to be takeu 
from Marsilius of Padm. 
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hiH parislijouers cainc armed t-o protecl him. I! pne'^t,*- 
werc IncWng to preach the Lutheran doctrinos, l.iymeu 
c-aniQ /ortrard. K they could not preach, they could s'ni^ 
hyinuB. Witness the poor weaver of Magdobuig, who took 
!ub stand near Oic atalne of Kaiser Otto in tlio market.- 
place, and sang two of Lnlher's hymns, “Axis liefer 2\ot schiei 
Ich zu dir," and ‘‘Ks woH’ uns Gott gnadlg sein,” xvhile Ihc 
people crowded round him on the iiioiTiing of IMay Otb, 
1524. The Biii'gcnneistcr coming from early Mass hean.1 
him, and ordered him to be imprisoned, bat the crowd 
rescued hitn. Such was the hegimiing of the Ileforrnatiou 
in Mngdoburgd Wlien men dared not, women (ook their 
place. Argula Gninbacli, a student of the Scripturc.B and 
of Luther’s writings, chullcnged the University of Ingol» 
8ta«lt, under the oyes of the great Ur. J!clc hims-clf, to a 
public disputation upon I ho tnith of Luther's position. 

Axtista lent their aid to spread the new ideas, and 
many cartoons made the docti'incs and the aims of the 
llefonncrs plain to the common people. TIicsc pictures 
were sometimes used to illustrate the title-pages of the 
controversial litemturc, and wore Romoiimes published as 
separate broaclsido.'s. In one, ClirisV is portrayed statiding 
at the (foor of a house, which rcprc.«cnlB Hib Chui-ch. He 
invites the t>eoplc to enter by the door; and Popes, 
caidinal.^, ami monks arc shown clinddng the walls to^ get 
entnuice in a clandcstino fashion.- In another, entitled 
the Tninaph of Tritih, the coiijinon folk of a Gonitais town 
arc ropre.'^ented singing songs of welcome to honour aji 
nppraaebing proco.s.'jion. Moses, the patriarchs, the prophets, 
and the apostles, carry on their ehouldors the Arh of tho Holy 
Sc!ript.urc.« Hutten comes riding on his warlioix-e. and to 

* lirr Vn dee 

CStiijiMnnv. 

' TJiC' ^viVxicot fitft n-o^ to iJln«,tr»ta Iltir.* jj''en5, 

HitI 1>Hi 1 *l<r Jftrt, Js>}nnil{« ati Z»‘l»tndra Cij U«'l " ; ni - 1 I® iu.’s 

fscmnlk’ rfj’ftvtnoUo’J wf of XIai'« !vu4 
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tlie tail of the horse is attached a chain which encloses a 
crowd of ecclesiastics — an archbishop ^Yith his mitre fallen 
off, the Pope mth his tiara in the act of tumbling and his 
pontifical staff broken ; after them, cardinals, then monks 
figured with the heads of cats, pigs, calves, etc. Then comes 
a triumphal car drawn by the four living creatures, who 
represent the four evangelists, on one of which rides 
an angeL Garlstadt stands upright in the front of the 
car ; Luther strides alongside. In the car, Jesus sits say- 
ing, I am, the Way, and tlu TriUh, and the Life. Holy 
martyrs follow, singing songs of praise. German burghers 
are spreading their garments on the road, and boys and girls 
are strewing the path with flowers.^ Perhaps the most 
important work of this kind was the Passional OhrisH ct 
Antichristi.^ Luther planned the book, Lxike Cranach 
designed the pictures, and Melanchthon furnished the texts 
from Scripture and the quotations from Canon Law. It is 
a series of pairs of engravings representing the lives of our 
Lord and of the Pope, so arranged that wherever the book 
opened two contrasting picbui'es could bo seen at the same 
time. The contrasts were such as these : — -Jesus washing 
the disciples’ feet; the Pope holding out his toe to be 
kissed : Jesus healing the wounded and the sick ; the Pop© 
presiding at a tournament : Jesus bending under His Cross ; 
the Pope carried in state on men’s shoulders : Jesus driving 
the money-changers out of the Temple ; the Pope and liis 
servants turning a church into a market for Indulgences, 
and sitting surrounded with strong boxes and piles of coin. 
It was a “ good book for the laity,” Luther said. 

One of the signs of the times was the enthusiasm 
displayed in the imperial cities for the cause of Luther. 
Thn way had been prepared. Burgher songs had for long 
'Icscribed the ecclesiastical abuses, and had borne witness 

’ Many of these Reformation cartoons are to bo found in G. Hirtli, 
Kvlturges^iiehlliehcs Bilderlmch axis drei JaltrhxindcTten, i. ii. (Sruiiich, 
1890), and one or two in the illnstrations in von Bezold, OescJii^te dtr 
deulscJttn Jltformation (I3erUii, 1890). 

®Tiic Passional Chrisli e( Anliehristi lias been reproduced in facsimile 
by W. Scherer (Berlin, 1885). 
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to the wklcspread hatred ol the clergy shared in by t!ie 
townsfolk. Wolfgang Capito aud Frederick ^Iccuni 
(Myconjiis), both sons of Inirghers, inform us that- their 
fathers taught them when they were boys that Indulgences 
were nofcliing but a speculataou on the part of cunning 
priests to get their bauds into the pockets of siniide- 
ininded laity. Keen obsen'crs of the trend of public 
feeling like Wimplieling and Pirlcbeinier had noticed with 
some alarm the gyadaal spread of the Hussite propaganda 
in the towns, and had made the fact one of their reasons 
for desiring and insisting on a reformation of the Ohureb. 
The growing sympathy for the Hussite opinions in the 
cities is nbuudantly apparent. Some leading Keformers, 
Capito for instance, told their contemporaries that they Imd 
frequently listened to Hussite discourses when they were 
hoys ; and the libraries of burghers not infrequently con- 
biined Hussite pamphlets. Men in the towns had been 
reading, thinlciug, and speaking in private to their familiar 
friends about the disorders in the life aud doolrine of the 
Olmrch of their days, and were eager to welcome the first 
symptoms of a genuine attempt at reform. 

The number of editions of the German Vulgate, nido 
ns many of these versions were, shows what a Bible- 
reading people the German hmgbcrs had become, enables 
U8 to wonder less at the way in which the contioveisial 
writera assume that the laity know as much o£ the 
Script, urcs as the clergy, and lends credibility to con- 
t-oinporary assertions that women and arLis?nis know their 
Bibles better than Icaracd men at the UuiverBities. 

Those things make us understand how the towns- 
ruen were prepawd to welcome Luther's sim)-)ic 8criptur«d 
leaching, how his writings found such a sale all over 
Gennany, how they conld say that he taught what all 
men hnd been thinking, and said out baldly what nil men 
lind been whispering fn private. Tiiey explain how the 
burghers of Strassbuig nailed Luther's l:7inety-five Theses 
to the dooi^ of every church and jiar^onage in the city in 
1518; bow the tiiizcns of ConMance drove away with 
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threats the imperial mcBsengcr who came to ptiblish the 
Edict of Worms in their town ; how the people of Basel 
applauded their pastor when he carried a copy of the 
Scriptures instead of the Host in the procession on Corpus 
Chrifiti Day ; how the higher clergy of Strassburg could 
not expel the nephew and successor of the' famed Geiler 
of Keysersberg although he was accused of being a follower 
of Luther ; and how his friend Matthew Zell, wheu he 
was prohibited from preaching in the pulpit from which 
Geiler had thundered, was able to get carpenters to erect 
another in a corner of the great cathedml, from which he 
spoke to the people who crowded to hear him. When the 
clergy persuaded the authorities in many towns (Goslar, 
Danzig, Worms, eta) to close the churches against the 
evangelical preachers, the townspeople listened to their 
sermons in the open air ; but generally from the first the 
civic authorities sided with the people in welcoming a 
powerful evangelical preacher. ^Matthew Zell and, after 
him, Martin Bucer became the Eeformers of Strassburg; 
Kettcnbach and Eberlin, of Ulm ; Oecolampadiua and 
Urbanue Ehegius, of Augsbui^; Andrew Osiander, of 
Niiruberg; John Brenz, of Hall, in Swabia; Theobald 
Pcllicanus (Pellicanus, i.e. of Villigheim), of Nordlingen ; 
Matthew Alber, of Reutlingcn ; John lachmann, of 
Heilbron ; John Wanner, of Constance ; and so on. Tlie 
^ds of Mastersingers welcomed the Reformation. The 
greatest of the civic poets, Hans Sachs of Nurnberg, was 
a diligent collector and reader of Luther’s books. He 
published in 1523 his famous poem, “The Wittenberg 
Nightingale " (Z>tc Wittemhergi^k Xi!^achiigall, Die man jetz 
horet iibcrall). The nightingale was Luther, and its song 
told that the moonlight with its jialo deceptive gleams and 
its deep shadows was passing awaj-, and the glorious sun 
was rising. The author praises the utter simplicity of 
Luther’s scriptural teaching, and contrasts it ^rith the 
quirks and subtleties of Bomisb doctrine. Even a peasant, 
he says, can understand and know that Luther's teaclilng 
is good and sound. In a later short poem ho contrasts 
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ovftngelicnl tind Homifib preaching- The original edUion 
illuslnitcfl by a woodcut Bliov/ing two preachei’s nddic‘s«ing 
Ihcir'rospGctivo niidienccs. Tho one is siiymg, TJi7fs sai^?i 
Ot^ Lord ; and the other, This saith Oir Poj.}c. 


§ 11, Andrew Jiodmstcin of Carhiadt} 

livci'y great movement for icform boui-a wstitin it the 
seeds of revolution, of the ^ tnnuilt.” as Erasmus called it, 
and Luther’s was no exception to tho genei-al iiilo. Every 
Beformer who would carry through his reforming ideas 
successfully has to struggle against men and ciioumstances 
making for the “ tumult," almost as streiiuonsly as against 
the abuses ho seeks to overcome. We luive nU'cacly seen 
how thc.'so germs of revolution abounded in Germany, and 
bow tho revolntioniats naturally allied tlieuisclvcB with tho 
Beformer, and tlio cyiusc ho souglit to promote. 

WJiilo Luther was hidden away in the '\^''aitburg, tlio 
revolution seized on Wittenberg, At first his abscuco did 
not scBin to make any difference. Tlic number of students 
liad increased until it was over n thousand, and Uic town 
ilself surpilsfid oye-wilnesscs who weio acquttmle<l with 
other University towns in Germany. Q'ho sfeucleuts went 
about tmarmed j they mostly carried Bibles under their 
arms; they saluted each otlier as ** brothel's at one in 
Christ." 1^0 rift had yet appeared among the band of 
lendoi'S, ahliough his dis.ippoiutmcnt in not obtaining the 
Brovostshi]! of All Saints had begun to isolate Andrew 
BodoiiBLdnof C.arlstodl. Uunnimitydid not mean duUiuss ; 
WiUenberg w'ns scothin" with intellectual life. ?'Uice its 
foundation the UnivcrsiJy liadbecn distingujBhcd for weekly 
Public Disputations in %vlueh studeats and profcspoi-s took 
j'arL In the earlier yeais of ila existence the theses dis- 
cu*;&i>d had been 8ugge.slcd hy tho Sclmla.'^tic. Theology and 
Philosophy in vogue; but since 1518 tho new cjue.^fions 
which were Mil ring Germany had been tho t-uhjoets of 
viebatc, and UiiE^ hnd given a iifo and eagerness to tho 

* H- 1*^130, Karisia^t, 2 rols. iLtijiiJg, 
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Univoysifcy exercises. When Justus Jonas came to Witten- 
berg from Erfurt, lie wrote enthusiastically to a friend 
about the “ unbelievable wealth of spiritual interests in 
the little town of Wittenberg.*’ Ifone of the professors 
took a keener interest in these Public Discussions than 
Andrew Bodenstein of Carlstadt. He had been a very 
successful teacher ; had come under Luther’s magnetic in- 
fluence ; and bad accepted the main ideas of the new 
doctrines. He had not the full-blooded humanity of 
Luther, nor his sympathetic tact, nor his practical insight 
into how things would work. He lacked altogether 
Luther’s solid basis of conservative feeling, which made 
him know by instinct that new ideas and new things could 
only flourish and grow if they were securely rooted in what 
was old. It was enough for Carlstadt that his own ideas, 
however hastily evolved, were clear, and his aims bensficeDt, 
to make him eager to see them at once reduced to practice. 
He had the temperament of a revolutionary rather than that 
of a lieformer. 

He was strongly impressed with the fundamental con- 
tradictions which he believed to exist between the new 
evangelical doctrines prciicUed by Luther and the theories 
and practices of the mediaival religious life and worship. 
This led him to attack earnestly and bitterly monastic 
vows, celibacy, a distinctive dress for the clergy, the idea 
of a propitiatory sacrifice in the Mass, and the presence 
and use of images and pictures in the churches. He intro- 
duced all these questions of pi-actical interest into the 
University weekly Public Discussions ; he published theses 
upon them ; he printed two books — one on monastic vows 
and the other on the Mass — which had an extensive circula- 
tion both in German and in Latin (four editions were speedily 
exhausted). The prevailing idea in all these publications, 
pcrlinps implied rather than expressed, was that the new 
evangelical liberty could only be exercised when evei-ji^hing 
whicli suggested the ceremonies and usages of the raedireval 
religious life was swept away. His strongest denunciations 
wore reserved for the practice of celibacy ; he dwelt on the 
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diviiiG ijijitituliou of marriage* its moral jnid sphil-ual ncces- 
slt3% ami tAHght that the coinpulsorj' iimiTiage of the clergy 
was better than the cuforced celibacy of the incdireval 
Glnircb. Zwilling, a yoong Augiistinian Eremite, wliosc 
preaching gifts had been praised by Luther, went even 
further than Carlstadt in bis fierj- donuDcintiou of the 
SrfaBS as an idolatrous practice. 

The raovemont to put these exhortations in pmetico 
began first among the clergy. Two priests in parishes 
near Wittenberg married ; several monks left their cloisters 
and donned lay garment-s ; Melanchthon and sevoml of his 
students, in semi-pnblic fashion, communicated in l>ofch 
kinds in the parish church on Michaelmas Day (Sepk 29tb), 
1521, and his example seems to have been followed by 
other companies. 

Zwillmg's fiery denunciations of the idolatry of the 
Mass stirred the couimonalty of the town. On Christinas 
ISv© (Dec. 34— 25), 1521, a turbulent crowd invaded the 
ptndfih church and the Church of All Saints. Tn the 
foimior they broke the lamps, threatened the priests, and 
in mockery of the woi-ship of praise they sang folk- 
songs, one of which began : “ There was a maid vrho lost 
a shoe ” — so the indignant clergy complained to the 
Elector.' 

Next day, Christmas, Carist.adfc, who was archdeacon, 
oouducted the service in All Saints’ Church. He had 
dofTecl his clerical robes, and wore the ordinary dress of .a 
layman. He preached and then disponsed the lord’s 
Supper in an “ovaugelical fashion.” He road t!ic usual 
service, but omitted everything which tauglit a propitiatoiy 
pacrifice ; he did not elovato the Host ; and bo placed tlie 
Broad in f,hc hands of every communicant, and gave the 
Cup into their hands. On the following Sunday's and fes- 
tival days the Sacnmient of the Supper was dispensed in 
tiia saino matmer, and we arc told tluit hie pxiic urbs ct 
cuncm civitsB coTouumteavit sub utrafpie specie.” 

‘ or. lUrjjp, ^v,drcf7-< Jlcdi-sieifi ri*-* KarlfUiifl, I S37 ; lac*, letter i* 
rnstnj ivi iL 5^S-5r-S. 
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During Clie closing days of the year 1521, so full of 
excitement for the people of ‘Wittenl'crg, thice men, 
known in history as the Zxvickmi Prophets, came to the 
town (Dec. 27tb). Zwiekau, lying about sixty-four miles 
south of Wittenberg, was the centre of the weaving trade 
of Saxony, and contained a large artisan population. We 
have seen that movements of a religious-communistic kind 
had from time to time apx>cai'ed among the Germau 
artisans and peasants since 1476. Nicolaus Storch, a 
weaver in Zwickau, proclaimed that he had visions of tlic 
Angel Gabriel, who bad revealed to liim : “ Thou sbalt sit 
with me on my throne.” He began to preach. Thomas 
Mun 2 cr, who- had been appointed by the magistrates to 
be town jirencher in St. Mary’s, the principal church in 
Zwickau, imaised his discourses, declaring that Stoich ex- 
pounded the Soriptui'es better than any priest. Some 
writers have traced the origin of this Z^vickau movement 
to Hussite teachings. Mxinzer allied himself with the ex- 
treme Hussites after the movement had begun, and paid 
a visit to Bohemia, taking with him some of liis intimates', 
but our sources of information, which are scanty, do not 
warrant any decided opinion about the origin of the out- 
break in Zwickau. After some time Storcb and others 
were forced to leave the town. Tfiree of them went to 
Wittenberg — Storch himself, the seer of heavenly visions, 
another weaver, and Marcus Thomrt Stubner, who had once 
been n pux)il of Melancbthon, and was therefore able to 
introduce bis compamons to tho Wittenberg cii'clc of Ee- 
formers. Their arrival and addresses increased tho excite- 
ment both in the town and in tho University. I^Ielanchlhon 
welcomed his old pujul, nud ^vas impressed by the prc-senco 
of a certain sijiritual power in Stubner and in his com- 
jjanions. Some of their doctrines, however, especially their 
rejection of infant baptism, repelled him, and he gradually 
vutbdrow from their companionship. 

Carlstadt took advantage of the strong excitement in 
Wittenberg to press on the townspeople and on the magis- 
ti-atoa bis scheme of reformation j and on Jan. 24th, 1522 
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t)jo aiilhoritios of the to^vl^ of Wifclonbeig piibliBhcf:! thcii 
fahioiifi OKlinance. 

This document, the fin^t of numerous ohdc and ieni- 
lonal attempts to expres^s fclio new ovnngelicai ideas in 
legislation, deserves careful study.* It concerns itself 
almosT exclusively with the refono of social life and of 
public worship. It enjoins the institution of a common 
chest to be under the charge of two of tho magistrates, 
two of tho townsmen, and a public nolaiy. Into this the 
reven\tes from ecclcaiaBtical foundations were to be placed, 
the annual reveniies of the guilds of worlcmen, and other 
specified monies. Definite Balnries were to be paid to 
the priests, and support for the poor and for the monhs 
was to be taken from this common fund. Begging, 
wlicthor by ordinary beggars, monks, or x’oot fitudculs, was 
strictly prohibited. If the common cl>e8t was not able 
to afford sufficient for tho support of the helpless and 
orphans, Iho townsfolk bad to inovide what was needed. 
No houses of iU-farao were allowed >rilhin the town. 
Churches wore places for preachings the toum contained 
enough for the population ; and the building of small 
chapels waw prohibited. The serrice of tho Sfriss was 
shortened, and made to exjness the evangalicel mcjining of 
the sacrament, and the elements were to bo placed in the 
haud.sof the communicants. All this was made law within 
the town of Wittenberg ; and the reformation was to be 
enforced. Not content witli these regulations, Carlstadl 
engaged in a cruKide against the use of pictures and 
images in the churches (the regulations had x>ennitted 
three altars in ov'cry church and one picture for each 
altar). Everything which recalled the older religiaus 
usages was io ha done awjiy with, and flesh was lo ho 
eaten n« fast J.ays, 

This cxeiteincnt bred fanaticism. Voices were raitod 

■'The ojgsnaneo is printH hi Rlchlcr's />!*■ Kirrhttt- 

er ifsa wA'i.Vi A:ArAM’«&*rt''t\VoiFnar. t’'4 . Uiil, vntii 

I ijjorEi cr':Teoi t'-xt, iij It,r KxrvT-e-n^rdnnnj-’i 4't 

fCtn r.^it "W'Tfjt {l>ip7jg^, 1002, 1. 1, SOT. 
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declaring that, as all true Christians were taught by the 
Spirit of God, there was no need either for civil rulers or 
for carnal learning. It is believed b}’’ many that Carlstndt 
shared these fancies, and it has been said that in his desire 
to “ simplify " liimself, he dressed as a peasant and worked 
as a labourer (be had married) on his father-in-law’s farm. 
It is more probable that he found himself unable to rule 
the storm his hasty measures had raised, and that he saw 
many things proposed with which he had no sympathy. 

§ 12. lAithcr hack in Wittevherg. 

Jfclanchthon felt himself helpless in presence of the 
" tumult,” declared that no one save Luther himself could 
quell the excitement, and eagerly pressed bis return. Tlie 
revolutionary movement was extending bsyond Wittenberg, 
in other towns in Electoral Saxony such as Grimms and 
Altcnberg. Duke George of Saxony, the strenuous defender 
of the old faith, had been watching the proceedings from 
the beginning. As early as Nov. 2l8t, 1521, be bad 
written to John Duke of Saxony, the brother of the Elector, 
warning liira that, against ecclesiastical usage, the Sacrament 
of the Supper was being dispensed in both lands in Witten- 
berg; he had informed him (Dec. 2 6tb) that priests were 
threatened while saying the Mass ; he had brought the 
“ tumultuous deeds ” in Electoral Saxony before the Heichs- 
Tcgimcni in January, with the result that imperial mandates 
were sent to the Elector Frederick and to the Bishops of 
IMcissen, Merseburg, and Naumburg, requiring them to take 
measures to end the disturbances, Tbe Elector was seriously 
disquieted. His anxieties were increased by a letter from 
Duke George (Feb. 2nd, 1522), declaring that Garlstadt 
and Zwilling were the instigators of all the riotous proceed- 
ings. He bad commissioned one of bis councillors, Hugold 
of Einsieclel, to try to put matters right ; but the result had 
been small. It was probably in these circumstances that 
he wrote his Iiistruction. to Oswald, a burgiier of Eisenach, 
with the intention that the conlente should be communicated 
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to Lnther in tl )0 Wavtburg. Tha Insfriiclion may Jiavo been 
fehc reason why Luther smldonly left the asylum where he 
had remained since his appearance at "SVerms by fcho com- 
mand and under the protection of his pnnee.^ 

If this Tristruction did finally determine him, it was 
only one of many things niging Luther to leave his soli- 
tude. Ho cared little for the influence of the Zwickau 
Prophets,- estimating them at their true value, but the 
w'cnkncss of Melanchthon, the deslrwctivo and dangerous 
impetuosity of Carlstadt, the spread of fcho feuinulfc beyond 
Wittenberg, the detorniiimtion of Duke George to make 
use of these outbursts to destroy the whole movement for 
reformation, and the interference of the litielisrtfjhntnt 
W'itih its mandates, made him fool that the decisive inomcnt 
had come when ho must bo again among his owm pcoplc. 

Ho starLcd on his lonoly joumoy, most of it through au 
enemy’s country, going by Erfurt, Jenn, Bonia, and Leipzig. 
Ho was dressed ns “Junker Georg,” with beard on hia 
chin and sword by his side. At Erfurt he had a good- 
humoured discussion with a priest in fcho inn ; and Kessler, 
the Swiss student, tells how ho met a stranger sitting in 
the parlour of the "Bear” at Jenn with his band on the 
hilt of his ©word, and reading n small Hebrew Psalter. 
Ho gob to Wittenberg on Fiidny, March 7fch; spent that 
nflernoon and the next day in discussing the situation with 
his frionds Arasdorf, Melanchthon, and Joronio Seburf.® 

On Sunday ho appeared in the pulpit, and for eight 
successive daj's he pvcoched to the people, and fcho plague 
was stayed. Jfany things in the movement set agoing by 
Carlstndfe met with liis approval He had coino to believe 
iu the marilagc of tlic clergy ; he disapproved strongly of 

’ This /nstnreiicn inlt lie ronti'J in Endcra, Dr. J/hrO’rs r>rlrf- 

in. 2P2-2&5. Its eflVl on butter'? rcUmi to ‘Wittentipr^ is ili^- 
CB'sifKi ftt Irogtli hy Ton I'eroW f&r xs. IS<5 fT. }, 

KeuTHiu (ilt/fArr's r.uchUzhr, ftc., Halle, tP025, by Birgo 
rf/n Kurlsfa:!!, 1P05, p, 

' bi« K'tUrs to S|>Alatiu iu Kmler-i, Z>r. Martin L-ntfirn 
\\l on, 5f<G. 

’ Jobujiii Ivevtier, {celUnl Uy Ej 3 i and St, 1^02), 
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private Masses; be bad grave doubts on the subject of 
monastic vovs ; but he disapproved of the violence, of the 
importance attached to outward details, and of the use of 
force to advance the Reformation movement : 

“The Word created heaven and earth and all things; 
the same Word will also create now, and not we poor sinners. 
Summa sjwimaruTn, I will preach it, I will talk about it, I 
will write about it, but I \vill not use force or compulsion 
with anyone ; for faith must be of freewill and unconstrained, 
and must be accepted without compulsion. To marry, to 
do away with images, to become monks or nuns, or for 
monks and nuns to leave their convents, to eat meat on 
Friday or not to cat it, and other like things — all these are 
open questions, and should not be forbidden by any man. 
If I employ force, what do I gain ? Changes in demeanour, 
outward shows, grimaces, shams, hypocrisies. But what 
becomes of the sincerity of the heart, of faith, of Christian 
love ? All is wanting where these are lacldng ; and for the 
rest I would not give the stalk of a pear. WTiab we want 
is the heart, and to win that we miist preach the gospel. 
Then the word will drop into one heart to-day, and to-morrow 
into another, and so will work that each will forsake tlie 
Mass." 

He made no personal references ; he blamed no in- 
dividuals ; and in the end he was master of the situation. 

When he had won back Wittenberg he made a tour of 
those places in Electoral Saxony where the Wibteuberg 
example had been followed. He went to Zwiclcau, to 
Altonberg, and to Grimma — preaching to thousands of 
people, calming them, and bringing them back to a con- 
servative reformation. 



CHAPTER [V. 


FROM Tin? DIKT OF WORSIS TO THE CLOSE OF 
THE PEASANTS’ WAIL 

§ 1 . The conixnvcd spread of lAiiheran Tcachhx^. 

Thf. imppi'ial eclicl- iPsncd ngamsfc Liitber afc Ihe Diet of 
^^'ornl8 could ecaveely Ijavo been 8t.rongcr tluin it was,^ niul 
5 ’'ot, like iiiauy another edict o£ ISmjteror and Diet, it 
was wholly inefleoUvc. It could only bo enforced by tbo 
individual E'^tatos, who for tho most part showed great 
vclnotauco to put it into operation. It was published in 
the territories of Archduke Ferdinand of Atistrin, of tho 
Eloelor of IJraudenhurg, of Duke George of Saxony, and of 
tho Dukes of Bavaria ; but none of tbeso princes, cxcept- 
the ArclKluke and Duke George, eeeincd to care much for 
llio old religion. In most of the Dcclesia.stienl Stales the 
authorities were afinkl of riots following Ibo publication, 

' Tin' csilct SaM : '• In tho first '*'0 command that r.H, partisnlarly 

nil princes, anil biibjcctfr, .slmll not, after tho oxpiry nf tlic ftlmvo 

t^Yf’nl^• dayp, trhich iermluata on tho I-lth of tho present njonth (»f M.ay, 
oifer to Iiuthcr either bIicUct, fotyl, or driiih, or help hinj in any w.iy •K-ith 
nortl* or deeds, c£vn lly or ojicnly. On the contrary, wherever yon j;vt 
po^n.s<son of hhj), yon f-hall at ouce put him in prison and sctal him to me. 
or, nl snyratc. inform ino thereof nithent any delay. For that holy work 
yon slnli hr recompensed for your ttouble and csJ>^n‘•v^|. LikcY^i-.,' jou 
on"ht, in virUso of tho holy coa«tilxittou and ban of our llmpiirv, to dral in 
Utfi follovrin^ way with all tho partisans, abettors, .ami jsitrons of Ltither. 
You shall pat than dowsi, and confiscate tbcir c*Utes to ;o«r own profit, 
unirv-! the f*aid ■jv^n-ons fan prove that they ItaVc jufurSc.! their ways anil 
a kevlfor psp^l al-'-olotion. Furtheriuare, we e..nnuand, under thi' sfoTf- 
s-sid {'rrifilfh-i. sl'st ))oho>ly fh^}I bay, rood, keep, copy, or print any 
of tilt' writiup's i?f Martin LiiUicr «hMi hav* hwa i-ondcimu-d Itv onr holv 
fuher the Top*. wl f-ihor In {.nlln or in fieroisn, mu- any other ct hh 
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and did notliing. Thus, in Bremen, we are told that as 
late as December 1522 the people had never seen the 
edict. The cities treated it as carelessly. Tlie authorities 
in Il^iimberg, Ulm, Augsburg, and Strassburg posted it up 
publicly as an official document, and took no further 
trouble. In Strassbuig the printers w'ent on issuing 
Luther’s books and tracts as fast as their printing-presses 
could produce them i and at Constance the populace 
drove the imperial commissioners from the town when 
they came to publish the edict. 

The action of the newly constituted Eeichsrcgimcnt was 
as indecisive. When the disturbances broke out at Witten- 
berg, under Carlstadt and the Zwickau Prophets, Duke 
George, by playing on the fears of a spread of Hussitism, 
could get mandates issued to the Elector of Saxony and 
neighbouring bishops to inquire into and crush the dis- 
orders; but after Luther’s return and the restoration of 
tranquillity his pleadings were ineffectuaL It was in vain 
that he insisted that Luther’s presence in Wittenberg was 
nil insult to the Empire. He was told that the Ecichs- 
regiment was able to judge for itself what were insults, and 
that when they saw them they would punish. Archdulce 
Perdinand, the President, doubtless sympathised with Duke 
George, but he was powerless ; the Elector of Saxony had 
the greatest influence, and it was always exerted on the 
side of Luther. 

In January 1522 a new Pope had been chosen, wlio 
took the title of Adrian vi. His election was a triumph 
for the party that confessed the xirgent need of reforms, 
and thought that they ought to be effected by the 
hierarchy and from within the Church. Adrian was a 
pious man according to his lights, one who felt deeply the 
coiTuption which was degrading the Church. He believed 
that the revolt of Luther was a punishment sent by God 
for the sins of the generation. He had been the tutor of 
Charles t., and ascended the papal throne with the detcr- 
n\ination to reform corruptious, and to begin liis reforms 
by attacking tho source of all — the Roman Cuila. But ho 
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WftB a Domiaican monk, and had all tbo Bomiaican ideas 
about {.lie need of maiutanuug meditoval theology intact, 
niul about the strict maiutcnauco of ecclesiastical discipline 
lie was as ignomut as his predecessor of the state of 
iimttors in Germany, and rt^irded Xulher ns another 
jMabomel, who was seducing men from the higher Cbris- 
iiuii life by puidering to their fleshly apx>ctitc9. 

The Jicicli&TCQimmt met with the Diet at Kumberg in 
1522— 152o, and to this Diet the Pope sent, os nuncio, 
Francesco Gbieregati, Bishop of Ten-amo, in tlie kingdom 
of Naples. Tho nuncio was given lengthy instructions, 
which set fortli the Pope's opinion of tho corruptionB in 
tbo Cluu'cb and liis intention to euro thorn, but wliich 
<leumnded the delivery of Luther into the hands of the 
Itoinan Cuiia, and the punishment of jiriosts, monke, and 
nuns who had broken their vows of celibacy.^ Chieregnti 
was no sooner bi Germany than ho understood that it 
would bo impossible for him to get the Pope's demand 
carried out, and he informed Ids master of the state of 
1110110115. When be met the Diet and presented tho paiml 
leqimats, he was practically answered that Germany had 
grievances against Pome, and that they would need to be 
set right ere the Curia could expect to get its belic.sts 
fulfilled. Tliey intimated that since the Pojie had admitted 
the corruptions in the Church, it was pciarcoly to he 
expected that they should blame Lutlier for having pointed 
them out. I’liey presented the nuncio with a list of one 
Imiulrcd Gorman grievances against tho Poman Curia 
nnd sxiggcstod that the most convenient way of settling 
Uieui would be for tho Pope to make over iinmediutolY, 
for the public use of Gennnuy, tlie German anitaUi^,^ and 
that tt German Council should be held on German soil, and 
witliin one of the larger German cities. 

* 'JTne Pojx''b instruction'! to liin tianeio will be found ia WmcJc, lifulrclr 
i.:!{<r Kaif-r jf^ari r., iti. S&Sff. 

“ Ccuu>.itc Gebbnfvlt, OraiMMtn't dtr 2ad id., 

ISres’nt, 

•The ontiiiJ.'j wrre the first yrw*s el)p<nd of an bctitfir*' 
’fi&naUy wV.oucd at a nxcil rjtc. 
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Tlie practical result of this fencing at tlic Diet of 
1522, repeated in 1523, was that the progress of the 
Lutheran movement was not checked. How deeply the 
people of Germany had drunk in the teaching of Luther 
may be learnt from the letters of the nuncio to the Curia, 
and from those of the Archduke Ferdinand to the Emperor. 
Both use the same expression, that “ among a thousand 
men scarcely one could be found untainted by Lutheran 
teaching.” 

Adi’ian vi. died suddenly after a few months’ reign, 
and the ne.'ct Pope, Clement vu., a Medici and completely 
under the influence of the French king, belonged to the 
old unreforming party, whose only desire was to maintain 
all the corrupting pri\dleges of the Koman Curia, He 
selected and sent to Germany, as Iiis nuncio, Lorenzo 
Oampeggio, one of the ablest of Italian diplomatists, to 
negotiate with the Rciclisrcgimeiit and the Diet which met 
at Speyer in 1524. 

Oampeggio, like his predecessor, found that the German 
Nation was determinedly hostile to Eome. When he made 
his ofBoial entry into Augsburg, and raised his hands to 
give the usual benediction to the crowds of people, they 
received the blessing %vith open derision. Ho was so im* 
pressed with their attitude, that when he reached Niim- 
berg he doffed his official robes and entered the town as 
quietly as possible ; indeed, be received a message from the 
authorities asking him “ to avoid making the sign of the 
cross, or using the benediction, seeing how matters then 
stood.” The presence of the Legate seemed to increase the 
anti-papal zeal of the people. The Pope was openly spoken 
of as Antichrist. Planitz, the energetic commissary of the 
Elector of Saxony, reckoned that nearly four thousand 
people in the city partook of tho Sacrament of the Supper 
in bobli kinds, and informs us that among them were 
members of the Reiclisrcfjimcnt, and Isabella, Queen of 
Sweden, the sister of the Emperor. 

Yet. tho experienced Italian diplomatist thought that 
he could discern signs more favourable to his master tlian 
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tbo previous Diet had exhibited. The HcicTisrcpimcni, 
wldch Imd hitberte Bhicided the Duthemu movemont, bml 
lost the confidence of many classe^j of people, and ’nns 
tettcring to its fall. Ifc had ehowed itself unable to enforce 
the Lands-Peacc. Ifc ■^as the pi-inces who had defeated the 
rising of the Free Kobles "under Fran?, von Slcldugen ; it 
^vas the Swabian Ixjaguo, an association al^rays devoted to 
the House of Austria, that had crushed the Franconian 
robber nobles ; and both princes and LengxTo were iiTifcatcd 
at the attempts of the Jfeithsrtffimcjit, which had endeavoured 
to rob fcheni of the fruits of their successes. Tlie cities had 
been made to bear all the taxation needed to support the 
central govominent, and the sj'stcm of monopolies arising 
from combinafeions among the great commercial houses had 
been thrcalencd. The cities and the capitalists had made 
a secret agreement with the Emperor, and von Haiinarfc 
bad been scut by the Emperor from Spain to the Diefc of 
1524 to work along with the towns for the overthrow of 
the central govommont. Tlic Diet itself had passed a vote 
of no confidence in the government. In these troubled 
W’aters a craft}’’ fisher might win some success. 

Hia success W'as more apparent then rewd. The Diet of 
1524 did not absolutely refuse t-o enforce the Edict of 
Worms agiiinsfc Luther and his followers; they promi.®ed 
to execute it " as well as they were able, and as far aa avas 
possible,” and the cities had made it plain that the enforce- 
ment was impossible. They renewed their demand for a 
General Council to meet in a suitable Oennan town to 
settle the nffairs of tho Churcli in Germany, and again 
declareri that meanw’bilc nothing should be prcaclicd 
contrary to the Word of God and the Holy Gospel. They 
went fvirther, and practically resolved that a National 
Couiicil, to deliberato on the condition of the Church in 
Gennany, should nmet at Speyer in Koveuibor and make 
an interim Fcttlument of its eccloriastieal .affairs, to last 
nntil Ujd meeting of a General Council. Ifc is tnre that, 
oAviog to the exertions of tho nuncio and of von Hannart^ 
the phr-as^* Nsrit'«nal Syuixl was omitted, and Ihe moiling 
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was to be one of tlie Estates of Germany at which the 
councillors and learned divines of the various princes were 
to formulate all the disputed points, and to consider anew 
the grievances of the Gei*man nation against the Papacy ; 
but neither the nuncio nor von Hannart deceived them- 
selves as to the real meaning of the resolution. “ It will 
be a National Council for Germany,” said Hannart in his 
rejport. Nothing could be more alarming to the Pope. 
Tliere was always a possibility of managing a General 
Council I but a German National Synod, including a large 
number of lay representatives, meeting in a German town, 
foreshadowed an independent National German Church 
which would insist on separation from the Eoman See. 
The Pope wrote to Henry vin. of England asking him to 
harass the Gei-man merchants; he induced the Emperor 
to forbid the proposed meeting of the German States ; 
and, what was more important, he instructed his nuncio 
to take steps secretly to form a league of German princes 
wlio were still favourable to maintaining the medieval 
Church with its doctrines, ceremonies, and usages. This 
inaugurated the religious divisions of Germany. 

§ 2. 77ie heginnings of Division in Germany. 

The Diet of Speyer (1524) may perhaps be taken as 
the beginning of the separation of Germany into two 
opposite camps of Protestant and Boman Catholic, although 
the real parting of the ways actually occurred after the 
Peasants’ War. The overthrow, or at least discrediting 
of the DciclisrcgiTncnt, placed the management of everything, 
including the settlement of the religious question, in the 
hands of the princes, none of whom, w’ith the exception 
of the Elector of Saxony, cared much for the idea of 
nationality ; while some of them, however anxious they 
wore, or once had been, for ecclesiastical reforms, w'cre 
genuinely afraid of the tumult ” which they believed 
might lurlv beliind any consxricuous changes in religious 
usjigcs. Duke George of Saxony, who was keenly alive to 
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the cnrrnplnoiiB iu the Church, droat^ecl above all things the 
beginnings of a Hussite movement in Genoany. He kne\r 
tlittt an nssifluous, ponctrating, secret Hussite, ov ralher 
TnhoriLc proj)agaiiclii had been going on in Oennany for 
long. -As early as the licipzig Hwpiitafcinn (1519), when 
John Kcic bad eldlfully forced Luther into the avowal that 
he approved of some things in the Hussite revolt, Duke 
George was aecn to put his arms akimbo, to wng his long 
heard, and was hoard to ejaculate, “God help ns! The 
plague ! ” A fear of Hussite revolution displays itself in liis 
coiTCSpondonco, and verj” notably in his letters to Duke 
John of Saxony and to the Elector about the dtstui’l)fnicc?s 
in AVibtenberg. It was a tviuinph for the Homan Curia 
when its partisans, from Ecle onwards, were able to fix the 
stigma o! Hussilism on the Lutheran movomont; and the 
career of the Zwickau Prophets, notwitbstc-oding their sup- 
pro.ssion by Luther, was, to many, an indication of wliafc 
might lie behind the new preaching. When the Peasants’ 
War came in 1525, many of the earlier sympathisers with 
Luther saw in it an indication of the dangers into which 
they fancied that Luther was leading Germany. It is alpo 
to be noticed that many of the Humanists now began to 
defiort the Lutheran cause; his Augustinian theology made 
tljcm thinlc that, lie was bent on creating a new Scholastic 
which Bcomcd to them almost as bad na the old, wliich they 
had been delighted to see him attack. 

The Homan Curia was quick to take advantage of all 
these alanns. Its efforto were so successful, that it was 
soon able to create a Homan Catholic Party among the 
South German prince.s, and to scenre its pUjadfasl.ness by pro- 
mising a few concessions, and by permitting the authorities 
to retain for the secular «sc.s of their Statos about one-fifth 
of the ecclesiastcical revomiw in each State. The le.^ding 
Slates in this Hornan Catholic federation wore Austria and 
Bavaria, and so long as Duke George lived. Ducal Saxony 
in middle Germany, Tlila naturally called forth a rh>* 
fcinctly imihomn parly, no longer natioiml, which inclndol 
the Elector of Saxony, the Landgrave of Hesse*, the ^lar- 
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graf of Brandenburg, bis brofeber Albert, and many otiiers, 
Albert was at tbe head of fcbc Teutonic Order in East 
Prussia, He secularised his semi-ecclesiastical principality, 
became the first Duke of Prussia, and his State from the 
beginning adopted the evangelical faith. 

It was not until the Peasants* War was over that this 
division was clearly manifested. The Eeformation had 
spread in simple natural fashion, without any attempt af, 
concerted action, or any design to impose a new and 
uniform order of public worship, or to make changes in 
ecclesiastical government. Buther himself was not withoTit 
hopes that the great ecclesiastical principalities might 
become secular lordships, that the bishops would assimic 
the lead in ecclesiastical reform, and that there would be 
a great National Church in Germany, with little external 
change — enough only to permit the evangelical preacliing 
and teaching. It is true that tbe Emperor had shown 
clearly his position by sending martyi's to the stake in the 
Netherlands, and that symptoms of division had begun to 
manifest themselves during 1524, as we have seen. Still 
these things did not prevent such an c.xperienced statesman 
as the Elector of Saxony from confidently expecting a 
peaceful and, bo far as Germany "was concerned, a 
unanimous and hearty solution of tbe religious difficxUties. 
The storm bxirst suddenly which was to shatter these 
optimistic expectations, and to change fundamentally the 
whole course of the Lutheran Reformation. Tliis was the 
Peasants’ War. 

§ 3. The Peasants' War?^ 

From one point of view this insurrection was simply 
the last, the most extensive, and the most disastrous of 

^ SovncEs : Batimann, Quillen sur Qesehi<J\te des /Jau^rn7mV^-« jn 
OleT-Se}iicabtn (Stuttgart, 1877); Die Ztnvtf Arlikel der obersshtenbisehen 
Dawm (Koupten, 1S96) ; Al-ten rur GeschichU d's Savernf.-rie^ts aus Ol“'r- 
ScJirraben (Freiburg, ISSl); Bcger, Zur Qesshiffite de^ BauernWega r.aeh 
Vrfyii'nden su Karhrulu (in ForsthKV.gcn tur dexiisAen Oesshiehtt, toIs. 
xsi.-xxii., Gottingen, 1SG2); RjHner, Chronik des Bavumkrieges {JBcsUt 
Vhroniken, tL, 1202); Waldan, Jilaierialien stir OeschiehU da Bauem- 
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those revolt? winch, we liuvc already fccii. had heen 
ftlinost chronic in Gerjaany during the later decades of tiic 
fifteenth and In the beginning of the eixteenth ceiilnry. 
All the Bocinl and economic cauRes which produced them ^ 
were incieosiugly active in 3524—1525, It is easy to 
show, as many Lutheran Church historiaus have done with 
elaborate ciire, that the Reformation under Luther had 
nothing in common with the sudden and unexpected rovoli, 
— as easy ns to prove that there was little in common 
het-ween the " Spiritual Poverty ” of Francis of Assisi and 
tlie vulgar communism of the J^rcthre^n a7td Stsiers of the 
J'Vcc Spu'it, between Ibe doctrines of Wiclif and the 
gigantic labour strike hooded by Wat Tyler ami Priest 
Pall, between the teaching of Hnsa and the extreme Taboritc 
fanatics. But the fact remains that Ibo voice of Luther 
awoke echoes whereof ho never dreamt, and that its efieicts 
cannot bo measured by some changes in doctrine, or by a 
infomiation in ecclesiastical organisation. The times of 
the Refonnntion were ripe for revolution, and the words 
of the bold preacher, coming when all men were restleas 
and most men wore oppressed, appealing especially to those 
who felt the burden Iicavy aud the yoke galling, %verc 
followed by far-resounding revorbemtions. Besides, Luther's 
message was democratic. It destroyed the nrisloci-acy of 
(lio saints, it lovelled the ban-iere between the layman and 
the priest, it taught the equality of all men before God, 
and the right of evor^’^ man of faith to stand in God's 
presence whal-over be his rank and condition of Hfo. Ho 
liad not confined himself to preaching a now theology. 
His iiie.ssago w’as ciniueiitly pmctical. In his A^qycal to 
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tlic ITdbiUty of the German Nation, Luther had voiced ah 
the grievances o£ Gei’many, had touched upon almost all 
the open sores of the time, and had foretold disasteis not 
very far off. 

Nor must it be forgotten that no great leader ever 
flung about wild words in such a rechless way. Luther had 
the gift of strong smiting phrases, of words which seemed 
to cleave to the very heart of things, of images which lit 
up a subject with the vividness of a flash of hghtuing. 
He launched tracts and pamphlets from the press about 
almost everything, — written for the most part on the spur 
of the moment, and when the fire burned His words fell 
into souls full of the fermenting passions of the times. 
They drank in with eagerness the thoughts that all men 
were equal before God, and that there are divine com- 
mands about the brotherhood o! mankind of more 
importance than all human legislation. They refused to 
believe that such golden ideas belonged to the realm of 
spiritual life alone, or that the only prescriptions which 
denied the rights of the common man were the decrees 
of the Homan Ouria, The successful revolts of the Swiss 
peasants, the wonderful victories of Zisca, the people’s 
leader, in the near Bohemian lands, were illustrations, they 
thought, of how Lubber’s sledge-hammer words could bo 
translated into corresponding deeds. 

Other teachings besides Luther's were listened to. 
Many of the Hiunaaists, professed disciples of Plato, 
oxpoimded to friends or in their class-rooms the com- 
munistic dreams of the Jicpiiblic, and published Utojnas 
like the brilliant sketch of the ideal commonwealth which 
came from the pen of Tlionias More. These speculations 
“ of the Chair ” were listened to by the “ wandering 
students,” and were retailed, with forcible illustrsitions, in 
a way imdrcamt of by their scholarly authors, to audiences 
of artisans and peasants who wero more than ready to give 
them unexpected applications.^ 

1 Lindc-iy, and the German Reformatiem (Edinburgli, 1000), ICO fT.; 

Slcrn, Die SocialisUn <Ur Re/armalionsuit, Berlin, 1SS3. 
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llie . influence of j^jpular aslTology jnupt not bo 
forgotlcii; for the astrologista were pONvcvful among all 
claJ^scs of society, iii the palaces of the princes, in the 
liouses of the burgiiers, and at the peasant market 
gathoringfi and church ales. In these days they were 
b\iEy pointing out heavenly portents, and foretelling 
calamities and popular risings.^ 

The miBsioiiaries of the movement belonged to all sorts 
and conditions of men — i>oor priests sympatiiising ’ivith 
the grievances of their parishioners ; wandering monks 
who liad deserted their convents, especially fcliose bcionging 
to the Franciscan Order ; poor student-s on their way from 
University to University ; artisans, travelUng in German 
fashion from one centre of their trade to another. They 
found their audiences on the village greens under the lime 
trees, or in the public-houses in the lower parts of the 
towns. They lall^ed the rude language of tbo people, and 
ganiisbed their discourse with manj^ a scriptiirsil quotaUon. 
Tliey read to excited audiences smell pamphlets and 
broadsides, printed in thick letters on coarse paper, which 
clificuesed the burning questions of the day. 

Tlio revolt began unexpectedly, and vrithoub any pre- 
concerted preparation or formulation of demands, in June 
1524, when a thousand peasants belonging to the estate 
of Count SigiBinund of Lupfen rose in rebellion against 
their loixi at Sfeiihlingon, a few miles to the north-west of 
SchafThausen, and put themselve.s under the leadership of 
Huns Mliller, an old landslaiechU Muller led his i>ai5^ints, 
one of thorn carrying a flag blazoned with the imjverial 
coloure of red, black, and yellow, t-o the little town of 
Waldshul, about half-way between Schafiliauscn and Basel. 
The people of tiio town fmt-emised with the pccRant^’, and 
the formidable Evangelical Brotherhood ” was either 
formed then or the roots of it were plaiUc^i Hie nc^rs 
spread fast, east and west. The pcasant-s of the districts 
round about the l.Ake of Gonsfeaucc — in the Allgau, the 

* T'rif’Wcli, ti'uJ 2tr/c*ma({on, csi>r itzi tiU I'n 

t'ef<xrr\i\t\c:!'A -iind Xjrh*btT Acs MiiticlicTi, 2864. 
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Klet-tgau, the Hegau, and '^'illiDgen — ^rose in rebellion. 
The revolt sjiread northwards into Lower Swabia, and tha 
peasants of Leiphen, led by Jacob "Webe, were joined bv 
some of the troops of Truchsess, the general of the Swabian 
League. The peasants of Salzburg, Styria, and the Tyrol 
rose. These three eastern risings had most stajing power 
in them. The Salzburg peasants besieged the Cardinal 
Archbishop in bis castle; they were not reduced till the 
spring of 1526, and only after ha^dng extorted conces- 
sions from their over-lords. The Tyrolese peasants, under 
their wise leader, Michael Gaismeyer, shut up Archdnhe 
Perdinand in Innsbruck, and in the end gained substantial 
concessions. The rising in Styria was a very strong one; 
it lasted till 1526, and was eventually put down by bring- 
ing Bohemian troops into the country. Prom Swabia the 
flames of insurrection spread into Franconia, where a por- 
taon of the insurgents were led by an escaped criminal, the 
notorious Jaklein Eohrbach. It was this band which per- 
petrated the wanton massacre of Weinsberg, the one out- 
standing atrocity of the insurrection. The band and the 
deed were repudiated by the rest of the insurgents. Thomas 
Mhnzer, who, banished from Zwichau and then from 
Alstedt, had settled in Miihlhausen, his heart aflame with 
the wrongs of the commonalty, preached insurrection to the 
peasants in Thuringen. He issued fiery proclamations: 

“Arise! Fight the battle of the Lord 1 On' On I On! 
The wicked tremble when they hear of you. On 1 On ! On 5 
Be pitiless although Esau gives you fair words (Gen. xxxiii.). 
Heed not the groans of the godless : they ^vill beg, weep, 
and entreat you for pity like children. Show them no 
mercy, as God commanded to Ikloses (Dent. viL), and as He 
has revealed the same to ue. Bouse up the to^vns and the 
%'illages; above all, rouse the miners. . . . On! On! On I 
while the fire is burning let not the blood cool on your 
swords ! Smite pinbe-pank on the anWl of Nimrod ! Over- 
turn their towers to the foundation: while one of them 
lives you will not be free from the fear of man. WiiiJe 
they reign over you it is of no use to speak of the fear of 
Goi Oa ; wiiile it is day ! God is with you." 
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Tlie waulB v«*crG meant, to i*oiipc tlic inineis of Manafcld. 
TJioj- failed iti tboir original intention, but they sent bands 
of armed iusurgents t-brongU Tliuriiigeu and tbo Kar?:, and 
within fourteen days about forty couvcn,t;S and inonastei’ies 
were destroyed, and tbe inmates (many of tbciii poor 
women with no homes to reUim to) were sent adrift. 

The revolt spread like a conflagration, one i)ro\dnec 
catching fire from another, until in the early spring 
months of 1525 almost all Germany was in uproar. The 
only districts which escaped wore Bavari/i in tbe south, 
Hesse, and tbe north and north-east provinces. Tbo insur- 
gents were not peasants only. Tlie poorer population of 
many of the towns fjMtciTiised with tbe insurgents, and com- 
pelled the civic authorities to adjnib them witiiiu their walls. 

§ 4. The Twelve Arliclcfi 

Stai^enicnla of grievances were published which, natur- 
ally, bore a strong resemblance to those issued in the 
earlier social uprisings. The countrymen complained of 
the continuous appropriation of the woodlands by the pro- 
prietors, and that they were not allowed to fish in the 
streams or to kill game in their fields. They denounced 
the proprietors’ practice of compelling Ins peabanls to do all 
manner of unstipulated service for liim witliout }>ayment 
— ^to rojunr Ida roads, to assist at his hunts, to draw his 
fi.ah-pands. They said that their crops were ruined by 
game which they were not allowed to kill, and by hunters 
in pursuit of game: that the landlord led hia streaiim 
across their meadow land, and deprived them of water for 
Iriigation. They prote.'stcd against arbitrary punishment, 
tmknown to the old consuetudinary village law-courts 
i^ITaingerichU). 

They formulated their clcmaiids for justice in various 
scries of articles, all of which had coiuinou fcatuic.s, but- 
contained eonie striking difieroaces. Some dwelt more on 
the grievances of the peasants, otlici's voiced the dciuoudp 
of the woiking cls.sses of iho towa^, others ag.iin coutained 
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traces of the political aspirations of the more educated 
leaders of the movement. Almost all protest- that they 
ask for nothing contrary to the requirements of just 
authority, whether civil or ecclesiastical, nor to the gospel 
of Christ. The peasants declared that each %-iliage com- 
munity should be at liberty to choose its own pastor, 
and to dismiss him if he proved to he unsatisfactory ; 
that while they were willing to pay the gi*eat tithes 
(i.c. a tenth of the produce of the crops), the lesser tithes 
(i.e. a tenth of the eggs, lambs, foals, eta) should no 
longer be exacted ; that these great tithes should be 
reser\’ed to pay the village priest’s stipend, and that 
what remained over should go to support the poor ; that, 
since God had made all men free, serfdom should be 
abolished ; and that, while they were willing to obey lawful 
authority, peasants ought not to be called on to submit 
to the arbitrary commands of their landlords. Tliey 
iDBisted that they had a right to fish in the streams (not 
in fish-ponds), to kill game and wild biids, for these were 
public property. They demanded that the woodlands, 
meadows, and ploughlands which had once belonged to 
the village community, but which had been appropriated 
by the landlords, should be restored. They insisted that 
arbitrary services of every kind should be abolished, and 
that whatever services, beyond the old feudal dues, were 
demanded, should be paid for in wages. They called for 
the abolition of the usage whereby the landlord was per- 
mitted, in the name of death-duty, to seize on the most 
valuable chattel of the deceased tenant : and for the crea- 
tion of impartial courts of justice in the country districts. 
They concluded by asking that all their demands should 
be tested by the word of God, and that if any of them 
should be found to be opposed to its teaching, it should be 
rejected.* 

The to'wnspeople asked that all class privileges should 
be abolished in ci\ric and ecclKsiastical appointments ; that 

’ Cf. ‘‘Tlie Twelve Pe.xcmt Article^’* in Emil Reich, Stlect Do^r-.e^di 
Ulusitvlin^ ^fedtaral cud .Vetfem Idisiorv, p. 212 
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fho administration of jnsticc in the town’s courts should 
be imju'Oved j that the local taxation should be readjusted ; 
that a!l the iubabitaiita should bo permitted to vote for 
the election of the councillora ; and that better pi-ovision 
should be made for the care of the poor. Some of the 
more ambitious manifestoea contained demands for a 
thorough reconstruction of the entire administration of tho 
3Sm]>ire, on a ficl^emo which involved the overthrow of ail 
fcudjil courts of justice, and contemplated a seiics of im- 
perial judicatories, rising from revived Commimal Ctmrls 
to a central Imperial Court of Appeal for tho wliolc 
Empire. Some manifestoes demanded a unification of the 
coinage, weighl-s, and mcasiirea throughout the Empire ; a 
confiscation of ecclesiastical endowments for the puii>osc 
of lessening taxation, and for tho redemption of feudal 
dxics; a uniform rate of taxes and customs duties; re- 
straint to be placed on tho operations of tlio great caintal- 
iBta; the regulation of commerce and trade bylaw; and 
the admission of representatives from all classes in tho 
community into tho public administration. In every case 
tho Emperor was regarded as the Jx)rd 1‘armnount. Tboio 
were also declarations of tho sovereignty of the people, 
made in such a way as to suggest that the writings of 
MursUius of Padua hud been studied by some of the Icadem 
among tho insurgents. The most famous of all these 
dcclamlions was the Twelve Ai-tlcles. The document 
was adopted by delegates from several of the in.surrec- 
rionary bnndB, wliich met at Memmingcu in Upper Sw/ibia, 
to unite upon a common basis of action. If not actually 
drafted by SchapjKjler, a friend of Zwingli, the articles 
were probably inspired by him. These Twelve Ait ides 
g;iVG something like unity to the movement ; although it 
must bo remembered that documents bearing the title do 
not always agree. Tho main thought with the pe.-u^int 
WU5 to secure a fair share of tho land, security of tenure, 
and diminution of feudal i-cr\'itudcs and the ide^i of the 
nrtiarn wa.s to obtain full civic x»rivilcgcH and an adeijuato 
repn-'cntation of his mi Ibo city crjuneil. 
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§ 6- The Suppression of the BevoH. 

During fehe earlier montlis of 1525 the rising can-icd 
everything before it. Many of the smaller towns made 
common cause with the peasants ; indeed, it was feared 
that all the towns of Swabia might unite in supporting 
the movement. Prominent nobles were forced to join the 
“ Evangelical Brotherhood ” which had been formally con- 
stituted at Memmingen (March 7 th). Princes, like the 
Cardinal Elector of Mainz and the Bishop of Wuxzbuig, 
had to come to terms with the insurgents. Germany liad 
been denuded of soldiers, drafted to take part in the 
Italian wars of Charles v. The ruling powers engaged 
the insurgents in negotiations simply for the purpose of 
gaining time, as was afterwards seen. But the rising had 
no solidity in it, nor did it produce, save in the Tyrol, any 
leader capable of effectually conti-oUing bis followers and 
of giving practical result to tlieir efforts. The insuigents 
became demoralised after their first successes, and the 
whole movement had began to show signs of dissolution 
before the princes had recovered from their teiTor. Philip 
of Hesse aided the Elector of Saxony (John, for Erederick 
had died during the insurrection) to crush Munzer at 
Praukenhausen (May 15th, 1625), the town of Mubl- 
hauson was taken, and deprived of its privileges as an 
imperial city, and the revolt was crushed in North 
Germany. 

George Ti-uchsess, the general of the Swabian League, 
his army strengthened by mercenaries returning to Ger- 
many after the battle of Pavia, mastered the bands in 
Swabia and in Franconia. The Elsass revolt was sup- 
pressed with great ferocity by Duke Anthony of Lorraine 
None of the German princes showed any consideration oi 
mercy to their revolting subjects save the old Elector 
Frederick and Philij) of Hessa Tlie former, on his death- 
bed, besought bis brother to dual leniently w'ith the 
misguided j^eople ; Philip’s peasnntr}’^ had fewer matters 
to complain of than had those of any other province, 
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the lAiidgrave disciisFod fclieir grievances with them, and 
made concessions -wliich offoctually prevented any tcvoU. 
I2vcr,s‘T\'here else, save in the Tyrol, the revolt was crushed 
with niercilfisa severity, and between 100,000 and 150,000 
of the insurgents perished on the field or elsewhere. Tlie 
insurrection maintained itself in the Tyrol, in Salzburg, 
and in Styria until the spring ot 1.526; in all other dis- 
tricts of Germany the meurgents were crushed before tlio 
close of 1525. iTo attera})t was made t-o cm-e the ill? 
which led to the rising. TIjc oppression of tho peasanfciy 
was intensified. The last vestiges of local self-government 
were destroyed, and the unfortunate people were doomed 
for generations to exist in the lowest degradation. The 
year 1625 was one of the saddest in tho annals of the 
German Fatherland. 

The Peasants' War had a profound, lasting, and disas- 
trous cflhcfe on the Poformatiou movement in Genuany. It 
affected Luther personally, and that in a way which could 
not fail to react \ipon the cause which he conspicuously 
led. It checked tho .spread of the Keformation throughout 
tho whole of Germany. It throw the guidanco of tho 
movement into tho hands of the evangelical princes, aiid 
destroyed the hope that it might give birth to a reformed 
Katiouol Gorman Cimreh. 

§ 6. Luilitr and the Peasants Tflir. 

Tim efteot of tho rising upon Luther’s own clmract-er 
aisd future condvict was too imporUmt for us to entirely 
pass ov'er liis personal relations to the pca'^ants and their 
fovolt. ITe w.as a peasant's son. “ Aly father, my grand- 
father, my forebe.ars, were all genuine lie was 

accuptomed t-o wiy. He had seen and pitied tho oppro'^sion 
of the peasant class, and had denounced it in hi.s ovn 
trcnchaul Cushion. He had ropiovod the groed of the 
lundloivls, when ho sJiid tint if tho peas.mt’.'?. laud prodiii'i-d 
as many coins as cars of com, tho profit would go to the 
hsndlonl only. He bad publicly expiesscd his approval of 
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many of the proposals in the Twelve Articles long before 
they had been formulated and adopted at Memmiiigen in 
March 1525, and had advocated a retui*n to the old com- 
munal laws or risages of Germany. He formallj’^ declared his 
agreement with the substance of the T^Yelve Articles after 
they had become the " charter ” of the revolt. But Luther, 
rightly or wrongly, held that no real good could come from 
aimed insurrection. He believed with all the tenacity’ of 
his natui'e, that while there might be two roads to reform, 
the way of peace, and the way of war, the pathway of 
peace was the only one which would lead to lasting benefit. 
After the storm burst he risked his life over and over 
again in visits he paid to the disaffected districts, to warn 
the people of the dangers they were running. After 
Munzer’a attempt to rouse the miners of Mansfeld, aiul 
carry fire and sword into the district where bis parents 
were living, Luther made one last attempt to bring Lhc 
misguided people to a more reasonable course. He made a 
preaching tour through the disaffected districts. He went 
west from Eisleben to Stolberg (April 2l8t, 1525); thence 
to Hordhauaen, where Miinzer’s sympathisers rang the 
bells to drown his voice; south to Erfurt (April 28th); 
north again to the fertile valley of the Golden Auc 
and to Walihausen (May Ist) ; south again to Weimar 
(ilay 3rd), where news reached him that his Elector 
was dying, and that he had expressed the wish to see 
him, — a message which reached him too late. It was 
on this journey, or shortly after his return to Witten- 
berg (May 6 th), that Luther wrote his veliement tract, 
A.gainst the murdering, thieving hordes of Peasants. Ho 
wrote it while his mind was full of Miiiizer’s calls w. 
slaughter, when the danger was at its height, with all 
the sights and sounds of destruction and turmoil in eye 
and ear, while it still hung in t!ie balance whether the 
insurgent bands might not carry all before them. lu 
this teirible pamphlet Luther hoimded on the priiicc.s to 
, crush the rising. It is this pamphlet, all extenuating 
circinnstances being taken into account, which must 
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ever remAin an inelTaceabie stain on bis noble life ami 
Wirecr.^ 

As for luinself, tbo Peasants’ War imprinted in him 
a deep distrust of all wbo bad any couneefcion ^v5th the 
rjBtrig. He bad not forgotten Cnrlsiadt's action at AVitlcn- 
berg in 1621—1522, and when Carlstndt was found 
ntteinptmg to preach the inBurrection in JTranconia and 
Swabia, Lxitber never forgave him. His deep-rooted and 
unquoncliablo suspicion of ZwingU may be traced back to 
Ills discovery that friends of the Zurich Beformer had 
been at Afcimningen, had aided the revolutionary delegates 
l-o draft the Twelve Articles, and had induced them to 
shelter themselves under the shield of a religious Eeforma- 
tion. What is perhaps more unijortant, the Peasants' War 
gave \-o Luther a deep and abiding distnist of the common 
man” which was altogether lacking in the earlier stages 
of hifi wircer, whicli made him pi^venfc every effort to 
give anything like a democratic ecclesiastical organisation 
to tho ISvangeltwil Church, and which led him to bind his 
Refonnntion in the clvains of secular control to the extent 
of regaiding the secular authority os possessing a quasi* 
episcopal function.^ It is probably true tliat ho saved 
the Eofoi-mation in Gcnnany by cutting it loose fi^otn the 
revolutionary movomeutj but tho wrench left marks on 
his own character as well as on that of the movement he 
beaded. Luthce’e eneraies were quick to make capital out 
of his relations with tho peasants, and Kmser comiwml 
him to Pilate, >Yho washed liifl bauds after betraying Jesus 
l/Q the Jows- 

’ Aflrr Bpcakinf' about tho dntic« of the authorities, Ito ]irorc<v3‘!; “In 
thp c3«oof an insnrernt, every man is both judge and cxecntsoncr. Tiu-re- 
foro, who6\'or can slioukl Icnock ilowti, atrangic, and ste^> j>tich jiublidy or 
|itivatdy, and tlvink nolhing oo renomon't, jicrnicion'!, and dcriU*-)! n*- an 
insurgent. . . . Snch wonckrail times nro thcio, that a j>rince can inmt 
hcB.sti’.x Jicttor vith bhiod'shed than another ^ith prajor." 

- Ltither dfssimdeci the J^awigravo of from jii'rraaocntly ftdnptiniC 

the dtniocmUo ecclcaia'tii'-vl conatitufion draitv-d by Francis for 

Uo’ Chtirrli of llcsiro in 1P20. Tho itjei'ted cnnslUnlion ti't« i>'-<n j'rusUd 
by Jrii'htfT in hi‘< />/■' JCt}rhrn<.'}'ihiu,^‘}eti 'r > 

(Welmor, iSllI), i. r»6. 
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§ 7 . Germany divided into two separate Camps. 

The msun'ection, altogether apart from its personal 
effects on Luther, had a profound influence on the whole of 
the German Eefonnation. Some princes who had hitherto 
favoured the Lomanist side were confirmed in their opposi- 
tion ; others who had hesitated, definitely abandoned the 
cause of Keform. For both, it seemed that a social revolu- 
tion of a desperate Mnd lay behind the Protestant Ee- 
formation. Many an innocent preacher of the new faith 
perished in the disturbances — sought out and slain by tlie 
princes as an instigator of the rebellion. Duke Anthony 
of liOrraine, for example, in bis suppression of the revolt 
in Elsaas, made no concealment of bis belief that evangelical 
preachers were the cause of the rising, and butchered them 
without mercy when he could discover them. The Curia 
found that the Peasants’ War was an admirable text to preach 
from when they insisted that Luther was another Huss, and 
that the movement which he led was a revival of the 
ecclesiastical and social commimism of the extreme Hussites 
(Taboribes) ; that all who attacked the Church of Rome 
were engaged in attempting to destroy the bases of society. 
It was after tbe Peasants' War that the Roman Catholic 
League of princes grew strong in numbers and in cohesion. 

The result of the war also showed that the one strong 
political element in Germany was the princedom. The 
llcicJisrajimcnt, nrhich still preserved a precarious existence, 
bad shown that it had no power to cope with the dis- 
turbances, and its attempts at mediation had been treated 
with contempt. From this year, 1525, the political destiny 
of the laud was distinctly seen to be definitely shaping for 
territorial centralisation rouud tbo greater princes and 
nobles. It was inevitable that the conservative rcligioxis 
Eeformation should follow the lines of political growth, 
with tlio res\ilt that there could not be a National 
Evangelical Church of Germany. It could only find 
outcoTue in territorial Churches under the rule and pro- 
tection of tliose piincK? who from motives of religion 
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and conficioncG had adopted the principles v?hich Ltitljor 
preached. 

The more radical religious movemecfc broke up into 
fragments, and reappeared in the guise of the maligned 
and persecuted Anabaptists, — a name which oiiibmced a 
very wide variety of religions opinions, — ^some of whom 
appropriated to themselves the aspirations of the Eociai 
revolution %Yhieb liad been crushed by the princes. The 
conseivative and Lutheran Reformation found its main 
element'? of strength in the middlo dosses of Germam- ; 
wJiilc the Anabaptists had their largest following among 
the artisans and working men of the towns. 

Tlio terrors of the time separated Germany into two 
hostile camps — the one accepting and the other rcjectii^g 
tlic ecclesiastical Reformation, whicli ceased to tea uational 
movement in any lonl sense of the word. 



CHAPTER V. 


FROM THE DIET OF SPEYER, 1526, TO THE 
RELIGIOUS PEACE OF AUGSBURG, 1555. 

§ 1. The- Diet of Speyer, 15'28}~ 

When Germany emerged from the social revolution in the 
end of 1525, it soon became apparent that the religious 
question remained unsettled, and was di\dding the country 
into two parties whose dlfierences had become visibly 
accentuated, and that both held as strongly as ever to 
their distinctive principles. Perhaps one of the reasons 
for the increased strain was the conduct of many of the 
Eomanist princes in suppressing the rebellion. The 
■Nuctories of the Swabian I^gue in South Gernjany wexe 
everywhere followed by religious persecution. Men were 
condemned to confiscation of goods or to death, not for 
rebellion, for they had never taken part in the rising, but 
for their confessed attachment to Lutheran teaching. The 
Lutheran preachere were special objects of attack. Aichili, 
who acted as a provost-marshal to the Swabian Leagxxe, 
made himself conspicuous by plundering, mulcting, and 

* Soxmccs (besides tliosQ given in earlier cliaptcre) : Ncy, " Analcctcn sur 
Gcschiclite des Beichstags ru Speier ini Jalirl526 ’* {ZntsehrifC fUr KircheH' 
^cschichle, %'Ui. ix. :eu.) j Friedensburg, Beitmge ztim Brieficc^scZ ztcirdien 
Georg ron SaeTisen und Xtcmdgraf Philip ran Hessen {Hciier ArehiV 
fCir Sachs. Oeseh, vi.) ; Balan, Clementis VII. Epistoia (vol. i. of IfonumenSa. 
Screuli XVI. Hisioriam ilUi^raniia, Innsbruck, 18S5); Csss.Tto'Ot, Leltert di 
Carlo r. and Clemente VlT. (Florence, 1893) ; I>anz, Correspondc:\z 

des KaiS'^rs Karl V. (Lei]>zig, 1S45) ; Bradford, Correspondence of Charles r. 
(London, 1850). 

Lathk Books; Sebombargk, lyie PaeKxJien IfandA (llntircn^-rcclicr'a 
Hist. Piwhenhueh, Lesprig, ISSli); Stoy, Ersle Bnndnisbesirehurt'jen crange- 
SCnnde (Jena, ISSS) ; Camhrulge J/odern Hisiorg, ii. vi. 

3«n 
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putting tliem to dcntli. It 5s said tlint he hung f<^rlry 
Liithcnm pastors on the trees by tlio roadside in one sinall 
distriefcr The Koman Catholic princes imd banded thoin- 
solves together for mutual defence as early as July 1525. 
Tho more influential members of this league rrere Duke 
George of Saxony, the Blecfcors of Brandenburg and 
and Cuke Henry of Brunswick-Wolfcnbiittcl. Duke Henry 
■was selected to inform the Emperor of what they bad done, 
and to secure bis syinpatby and suj)porb. He told Chnrics v. 
that the league had been formed " against the Lutherans in 
case they should attempt by force or cunning to gain them 
over to their unbelief.” 

On the other hand, the Protestant princes had a mntiuvl 
understanding — it does not seem to have been a definite 
league — to defend one another against any attack upon 
tboir faith. The leaders were John of Saxony, Philip of 
Hesse, Dulrcs Otto, Ernest, and Francis of Bruns^rick- 
LUneherg, and tlic Counts of Mnnsfeld. Philip of Hesse 
wne the soul of the union. They could count on the 
fauppoi't of many of the imperial cities, some of thorn, such 
as Hlirnheig, being in districts whore iho countiy lying 
around was ruled by Bomanist princes. 

The Diet, "wbich met at Augsbxirg in 1525, was very 
fhiiily attended, and both parties waited for the Diet winch 
was to bo held at Spoycr in the following year. 

There never had been any doubt about the position and 
opinions of the Erai)cror on tlio religious question. He 
had stated them emphatically at the Diet of 'Worms. He 
had been educated in the beliefs of modifeval Catbolicistn ; 
ho valued the ceremonies and U6.agos of the mcdiioval 
worsliip; he understood no other ecclesiaptical polity; ho 
believed that tho Bishop of Pome was tho head of the 
Cliurch on earth ; he had consistently persecuted Protestant*; 
in hiB hereditary domimons from tho beginning; he desired 
tho cxeoutinn of the Iviict of 'WonnB against LuMlcr. If 
he had remained in Germany, nil his personal and ofEcial 
inliticncc would have been thrown into the scale against 
the ovnugolical faith, Troahles in Spain, and the prosecu- 
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tion of the war against Francis of France had prevented 
his j)resence in Germany after his first brief visit. He 
had now conquered and taken Francis prisoner at the 
battle of Pavia. The terms of the Ti-eaty of Sladrid 
bound Francis to assist Charles in suppressing Lutheraniam 
and other pernicious sects in Germany, and when it was 
signed the Emperor seemed free to crush the German 
Protestants. But his very success was against him ; 
papal diplomacy wove another web around him ; he was 
still unable to visit the Fatherland, and the religious 
question had to be disenssed at Speyer in his absence. 

When the Diet met, the national hostility to Pome 
showed no signs of abatement. The subject of German 
grievances against the Curia was again revived, and it was 
alleged that the chief causes of the Peasants’ War were the 
merciless exactions of clerical landholders. Perhaps this 
opinion was justified by the fact that the condition of 
the peasantry on the lands of monasteries and of bishops 
was notoriously worse than that of those under secular 
proprietors ; and that, while the clerical landholders had 
done Httle to subdue the rebels, they bad been merciless 
after the insurgents had been subdued- There was truth 
enough in the charge to make it a sufficient answer to the 
accusation that the social revolution had been the outcome 
of Luther’s teaching. 

Ferdinand of Austria presided in bis brother’s absence, 
and, acting on the Emperor’s instructions, he demanded 
the enforcement of the Edict of Worms and a decree of 
the Diet to forbid all innovations in worship and in doc- 
trine. He promised that if these imperial demands were 
granted, the Emperor would induce the Pope to call a 
General Council for the definite settlement of the religious 
difficulties. But the Diet was not inclined to adopt the 
suggestions. The Emperor was at war with the Pope, 
iinny of the clerical memhers felt themselves to bo in a 
delicate position, and did not attend, Tlie Lutheran sym- 
pathisers were in a majority, and the delegates from the 
cities insisted that it was impossible to enforce the Edict 
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of Wonns. The Committee of Prmres^ proposed to ppttle 
the religious question by a cempromiEc whieb was almost 
wljoUy favourable to the Boformalion. Tliey euggestod 
that the marriage of priests, ^ving the cuxi to the laity, 
the \iso of Gennau os 'well as Lathi in the baptismal and 
coiminmion services, should be recognised; that all private 
}iilasses sboTild he abolished ; that the inuubcr of ecclesi- 
astical Iioly days should be largely reduced ; and that in the 
fixposition ot Holy Writ the rule ought to be that Ecriplure 
should be interpreted by scripture. After a good deal of 
foiioing, tbe Diet finally resolved on a deliverance which 
provided that tho word of God should bo preached with- 
out disturbance, that indemnity should be gmnted for past 
oflences against tho Edict of Worms, and that, until tbo 
meeting of a Gonoral Council to bo held in a German city 
each Slate should so live as it hoped to answer for its con- 
duct to God and to tho Emperor. 

Tbo decision was a triumph for tlie territorial sysicni 
as well as for the Reformation, and foreshadowed the per- 
manent religious peace of Augsburg (15 5 5). It is difficult 
to SCO how either Charles or Ferdinand could have acccjjtod 
it. Their acquiescence was probably duo to the fact that 
the EmjKsror was then at war with tbe Pope (the sack of 
Ivomo uudor tho Constable Bourbon took place on Jfay 
6th, 1527), and that the threat of a German ecclesiaslicuil 
revolt was a good W’eapon to use against His Holineas. 
Penlinand was negotiatiiig for election to the croNras of 
Hungary and Bohemia, and dared not offend his German 
subjects. Both brotbera looked on any concessions to the 
German Luthemus as temporary compromises to be with- 
dmwn as foou ns they were able to enforce their own 
view^. 

3'he Proteslant Slates and cities at ouec interpreted 
this deeirion of Ibc lliefc to mean that they had tho legal 
light to organise lorrilorial Chui-chvs and lo introduce such 

^ Ttf rvbt acTn*{-':njpl to appoints Ctjarailtee of Prinr^ to pal in 
shsjr cir inti’ortsut orduiSTie^. Th? ordicsTKH'^ s 

’•uvws.” 
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changes into public worship as would bring it into harmony 
with their evangelical beliefs.*^ The latent evangelical feel- 
ing at once manifested itself. Almost all North Germany, 
except Brandenburg, Ducal Saxony, and Brunswick-'Wolf en- 
biittel, became Lutheran within three years. Still it has to 
be noticed that the legal recognition was accorded to the 
secular authorities, and that a ruling prince, who had no 
very settled religions convictions, might change the religion 
of his principality from political or selfish motives. It 
became evident in 1529 that political feeling or fear of tbo 
Emperor was much stronger than resolutions to support 
the evangelical Reformation. 

Soon after the Diet, Philip of Hesse committed a 
political blunder which, in the opinion of many of his 
evangelical friends, involved disloyalty to the Patberland, 
made them chary of associating themselves with him, and 
greatly weakened the Protestant party. For most of these 
North German princes, in spite of their clinging to tbo 
disruptive territorial principle, had a iiigged conscientious 
patriotism which made them feel that no good German 
should seek the aid of France or make alliance with a 
Czech. Many of the Roman Catliolic princes, irritated at 
the spread and organisation of Liitheranism which followed 
the decision of the Diet of 1526, had been persecuting by 
confiscation of goods and by death their Lutheran subjects. 
The Landgrave had married the daughter of Duke George 
of Saxony, and he knew that bis father-in-law was con- 
tinually uttering threats against the Elector of Saxony. 
Brooding over these things, Philip became gradually con- 
duced that the Eomanist princes were planning a deadly 
assault on the Lutherans, and that first the Elector and 
then he himself would be attacked and their territories 
pai-titioned among the conquerors. He had no proof, but 
his suspicions were strong. Cliance brouglit him in contact 
with Otto von Pack, the steward of the Chancery of Ducal 
Saxony, who, on being questioned, admitted that the sns- 

^ A (Ics-ription of the changes in organisation and worship introdvicd 
afU'r the decision of the Diet of 1526 is referred for a sopamto chapter. 
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picionP of Philip -were correct, and promiped bo procure n 
copy of biiG fereafcy. Pack was a scoundrel. such 

treaty existed- He forged a document which he declared 
to be a copy of a genuine treaty, and got 4000 gulden for 
lu 5 pains. Philip took the foi^ery to the Elector of Saxony 
and to Luther, both of w’hom had no doubt of its genuine 
character. They both, however, refused to agree to Philip’s 
plan of seeking assistanco outside the Empire. The Land- 
gmve believed the situation too dangerous to be faced 
passively. He tried to secure the assistance of Erancis of 
Prance and of Zapolya, the determined opponent of the 
House of Anatria in Hungary. It was not until he had 
fully committed himself that the discovery was made that 
the document ho had trusted iu was nothing hut a forgery. 
His hasty action in appealing to France and Hungary to 
interfere in the domestic concerns of the Empire was 
resented by his co-religionists. Whon the Diet met at 
Speyer, the Lutherans were dhnded and discredited. On 
the other hand, the Pope and tlje Emperor were no longer 
at war, and the clerical members flocked to the Diet in 
laigo niunbers. 

At this memorable Diet of Speyer (1529), a compact 
lloinau Catholic majority faced a weak Lutheran minority. 
The Emperor, through his commissioners, declared at the 
outset that he abolished, " by his imperial and absolute 
authority {MaclitvoUlco'mmfnhcit')'' the clause in the ordinance 
of l.'52Gon which the Luthcrane had relied when they founded 
tlieir temtorinl Churches ; it had been the cause, he said, ** of 
much ill counsel and misunderstanding.” Tlio majority of 
the Diet upheld the Emperor’s decision, and the practical 
eflect of the ordinance which was voted was to rescind 
that of 1526. It declared that the German States which 
had accepted the Edict of Worms shoiild continue to do 
po; which meant that there %vrs to be no toleration for 
Lutherans in Komanist dietiict& It said tlmt in diBbric.fcs 
’svhich had depnrte<:l from the Edict no further iimovalious 
wore to bo inude, savo that no one was to he prevented 
from hearing ; that sects wiuch denied the sacniiiient 
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of the true Body and Blootl of Clirisb (Zwingliaus) should 
no more bo tolerated than Anabaptists. What was most 
important, it declared that no ecclesiastical body should 
bo deprived of its aiithority or revenues. It was this 
last clatiee which destroyed all possibility of creating 
Luthoi-an Churches ; fox it meant that the mcdireval ecclesi- 
astical i-ulo was everywhere to be restored, and with it 
the right of bishops to deal with all preachers within their 
dioceses. 

§ 2. The Prolesty 

It was this ordinance which cjtllcd forth the celebrated 
Protest, fi’oin which comes the name Vroicstani. The 
Protest was read in the Diet on the day (April lOtli, 1529) 
when all concessions to the Lutherans had been refused. 
Ferdinand and tire other imperial commissioners would nob 
permit its publication in the “ recess,” and the protestors 
had a legal instrument drafted and published, in which they 
embodied the Protest, with all the necessary doemnenta 
anne.vcd. The legal j>osition taken was that the uuanim- 
oua decision of one Diet (1520) could nob bo rescinded 
by a majority in a second Diet (1529). The Protesters 
declared that they meant to abide by the “ recess ” of 
1626; that the "recess” of 1529 was not to be held 
binding on them, because they were not consenting parties. 
When forced to make their choice between obedience to 
God and obedience to the Emperor, they were compelled 
to choose the former ; and they appealed, from the wrongs 
done to them at the Diet, to the Emperor, to the next free 
General Council of Holj' Christendom, or to an ecclesi- 
astical congress of the German nation. The document 
was signed by the Elector John of Saxony, Jklargravo 
George of Brandenburg, Dukes Ernest and Francis of 
Brunswick-Ltinoburg, Landgrave Philip of Hesse, and Prince 
Wolfgang of Anlialfc. The fourteen cities which adhered 
were Strassburg, Htirnberg, Ulm, Constance, Lmdau, Mem- 

* Key, Ortchiehic dfs zti Spein' in 15£9 (Harnburg, 18S0) ; 

Tiltm&un, Die Preiutation Sit Sjffytr (Leil>ag, JS2P). 
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rnitjgnn, Komptcn^KordUngcn, Hciibmnn, Kontlingcii, l5?iiy, 
Ht, OaHon, ■VVemsonbiirg, and Wintlsliclin. J^fnny of 
cities -svero Zvruiglian rather than l.,ul.hcran ; but aU imitod 
iu face of the comnioti danger. 

The Protest at Speyer embodied the principle, not a 
neu' one, that a miuoiitr of Geiman State.?, when Ujey felt 
themselves oppressed by a majority, could enlrcrich them- 
selves behind the lav?8 of the Empire; and the idea is 
seen at vrork onward to the Diet of 1555, when it was 
definitely rocognised. Such a imnority, to maintain a suc- 
cessful defence, had to be united and able to protect itself 
by force if necessary. Tliis wjis at once felt : and three 
days after tho Protest bad l>een read in the Diet (April, 
22nd). Electoral Saxony, Hesse, and the cities of Strass- 
bmg, Ulm, and Kui-nberg bad concluded a “secret and 
pai-licnlar treaty.” They pledged themselves to nnitmd 
defence if attacked on account of God's word, whether the 
onslaught came from the Swabian League, from the I^eichs- 
riffiment, or from the Emporor hiniFelf. Soon after the 
Diet, proi>o.'tals were brought forwajxi to make the compact 
offbetive and extensive, — one drafted by rein'cscutalives 
of the cities and the other by the Elector of Saxony, — 
wliinh prorided very thoroughly for mutual sup].x>rt; butr 
neither took into account the differences wliich lay behind 
the Protest. These divergences were Gti-ong enough to 
wreck the union. 

The ditTercjiccs whicli separated the Gorm.an Proteshmt-c 
wore not wholly theological, although llieir doctrinal de- 
putes wore most in evidence. 


§ Z-ttfher aiiif 

A movemeTit for reformation, which owed little or 
nothinir to ITittenbei^, had been making iupid x*roj.t£css in 
Swilr.erhmd, and two of the PtrongCi’t etuilonp, Zurich and 
Bern, had revolted from the Homan Church. lu? lender, 
tluKlrciph Zwijjgli, was utterly milibe Luther in temjxjra- 
mout, training, and environment. 
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He had never gone llirongh the terrible spiritual con- 
nicts which had marked Luther for life, and bad made him 
the man that ho was. deep sense of pei-sonal sin had 

ever haunted him, to make his early manhood a burden to 
him. Long after ho had become knovTi ns a Hefonner, he 
WAS able to combine a strong sense of moral responsibility 
with some laxity in private life. Unlike both Luther and 
CaUdn, he was not the type of man bo be leader in a 
deeply spiritual re^dval. 

lie bad been subjected to the influences of Humanism 
from his childhood. His imcle, Bartholomew Zwingli, 
parish priest at Wildhaus, and the dean of Wesen, under 
\Yho3e charge the boy was placed, had a strong sympathy 
for the New Learning, and the boy imbibed it His 
young intellect was fed on Homer and Pindar and Cicero ; 
and all his life he esteemed the great pagans of antiquity 
as highly as be did any Christian saint If it can be said 
that he bent before the dominating influence of any one 
man, it w’as Erasmus and not Luther who compelled him 
to admiration. He had for o teacher Thomas Wyttonhach, 
who was Ijalf Reformer and half disciple of Erasmus; and 
learned from him to study the Scriptures and the writings 
of such earlier Church Fathers as Origen, Jerome, and 
Chrysostom. Like many another Humanist north of the 
Alps, the mystical Christian Platonism of Pico della 
]SIirandoIa had some influence on. him. He liad never 
studied the Scholastic Theology, nod knew nothing of the 
spell it cast over men who had been trained in it. Of all 
the Beformers, Luther was the least removed from the 
medimval way of looldng at religion, and Zwingli had 
wandered farthest from it. 

His earliest ecclesiastical surroundings were also dificrent 
from Luther’s. He had never been tauglit in childhood to 
consider the Church to he the Pope's House, in which the 
IBishop of Home was entitled to the reverence and obedience 
due to the house-father. In his land the people had been 
long accustomed to m.mage their ecclesiastical affaira 
The greater portion of Switzerland had known hut little 
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eit}ierof thebenofite or disadvantages of inedi'eval ep!*5CO]«i 
ride. Church property paid its share of Iho eomtuunul 
taxes, and even the nionastorits and convents were liable 
to ci\dl izispeotion. If a stray tourist at the present day 
wandera into the church wMch is called the Ctithednil 
in that survival of ancient media?val republics^ San Marino, 
he \rill find that the soats of the “consuls” of the little 
republic occupy the place where he expects to find the 
bishop’s chair. The civil power asserted its supretnacy 
over the ecclesiastical in most things in those small 
Tin^itevai republics. The Popes needed San ^inrino to 
bo a thorn in the side of the J^falatcsla of Bimini, they 
hired most of their soldiers from the Smss cantons, and 
therefore tolemred many things wliich they would not have 
permitted elsowhorc. 

The social environment of the Swiss lioformer wa-s very 
difibrenl rioin that of Luther. He was a free Swiss who 
Imd listened in childhood to talcs of Ibo heroic fights of 
Morgarlen, Sompach, Moral, and Nancy, and bad imbi}>ed 
llic heruditoTj* hatred of the House of Hapsburg. He hod 
no fear of the common man,” Luther’s bugbe.ir after 
the Poasants’ War. Orderly democratic life was the air be 
breathed, and what reverence Luther bad for the Einjycror 
" who protected poor people against the Turk,” and for the 
lords of the soil, Zwingli paid t-o the civic fathers elct’ted 
by a popular vote. When the German Beformcr thought 
of Zwiagli he was always muttering what Archbishop 
Parker said of John Knox — “God keep us from such 
visitations as Knockes hath attempted in Scotland ; Iho 
people to bo ordcrers of tilings 1”' 

Owing doubtless to this republican training, Z^vingli 
liad none of that aloofne^ from |»oliticai afiairs which v,‘ae 
a marked characteristic of Lather, He behoved that his 
misd-Ifui had as much to do with politics as with religion, 
and that, religions reformation was be worke?I out by 
^iohticuil forc^.s. %vhpthpr in the more liinitoil of 

^ j.!* S(a4f' 7\tj"T*, c' z\f m’j~v .Wts4?’.rtA, 

p- S4, 
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Svritzerland or in larger Germany. He had never taken 
a step fonvard until he had carried along vritb him the 
civic authorities of Zurich. His advance had always been 
calculated- Luther’s Theses (November 1517) had been 
the volcanic outburst of a conscience troubled by the sight 
of a great religious scandal, and their author had no inten- 
tion of doing more than protesting against the one great 
evil ; he had no idea at the time where his protest was 
leading him. Zwngli’s Theses (January 1523) were the 
carefully drafted programme of a Eeforraafcion which he 
meant to accomplish by degrees, and through the assistance 
of the Council of Zurich. His mind was full of jjolitical 
combinations for the pui’pose of caTr}*ing out his plans of 
reformation. As early as 1524 be was in correspondence 
with Pirkheimer about the possibility of a league between 
Niimberg and Zurich — two powerful Protestant towns. 
Tins league did not take shape. But in 1527 a religious 
and political league {das christlichs Burgerreekt) was con- 
cluded between Zurich and Constance, an imperial German 
town; St. Gallen joined in 1528; Biel, Mtihlhausen, and 
Basel in 1529; even Strassburg, afraid of the growing 
power of the House of Hapsburg, was included in 1630. 
The feverish political acti^^ty of Zwingli commended him 
to Philip of Hesse almost as strongly as it made him 
disliked, and even fe.ired, by Ferdinand of Austria, The 
Elector of Saxony and Luther dreaded his influence over 
“ the young man of Hesse.” 

Melauchthon was the first to insist on. the evil influences 
of Zwingli’s activity for the peace of the Empire. He 
persuaded himself that had the Lutherans stood alone at 
Speyer, the Eomanists would have been prepared to make 
concessions whiclj would have made tbo Protest needless. 
He returned to ^Vittenberg full of misgivings. The Protest 
might lead to a defiance of the Einpei'or, and to a subversion 
of the Empire. "Was it right for subjects to defend them- 
selves by war against the civil power which was ordained of 
God? “^ly conscience,” ho wrote, “is dis/juieted bneause 
of tills tiling ; I am half dead with thinking about it." 
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Ho found Lnther ooly too ^rmpatlietic ; rc.'^oluto to 
tnainf.'iin that if tljG prince commanded anytliinji -svhiel^ 
was coiiktir^* to tUo woi'd of God» it was tlie duty of tlse 
Ftibjccfc to offer wliat passive rcsistanco be was able, but 
that it was ne\'er rigbl to oppose him actively by force 
of arms. Still less was it the du^' of a Obristinn man to 
ally himself for snch resistance with those who did not 
hold “ the wliole truth of God*' Luther would therefore 
have nothing to do witli an alliance oft'ensivo and defensive 
against the Emperor ivith cities who shared in what ho 
believed to be the errors of Zwingli. 

This meant a great deal moxo than a brenk with the 
Swiss. The south Gennon towns of Sttttsshurg, Mcmniin- 
geu, Constance, Liudau, and others were more Zwinglian 
than, Lutheran. It was not only that they were inclined 
to the more nidical theology of the Swiss Reformer; they 
found that his method of organising a refonned Church, 
drafted for the needs of Zurich, suited their iniinidpal 
jnstitutioas belter tljau the tomtorial org.'inisations being 
adopted by the Lutlicran Chuicbcs of North Germany. 
To Luther, whose \’iew!? of the place of the “ cominou man “ 
in the Church had been changed by tbc Pensiints’ ^Val^ 
this w-ns of itself a danger which tbieatencd the wclfate 
of the infant Churches. It made ecclesiastical goverument 
too democratic ; and it did this in the very centres wheiv 
the democracy was most dangerous. He could not forget 
that the mob of these Gennan towns had taken part in 
the recently suppre.-?scd social rovolution, that Dlieir working* 
class population was still the iccruiting ground of iho Ana- 
tviptist Boclaric-s, and that at Afemmingen itself Zwinglinn 
partisans had helped to oi^inisc the revolution, and to link 
it on to the religious awakening. Beside®, tho attraction 
which drew these German cities to the Swiss might lead 
to larger xKilitical couscquences which seemod to threaten 
whnt niiily rt'inained to the German Empirtx Jl might 
rejuiUin Oicdclaehtr.ent of towns from tiie Gornum Fatber- 
laius, and in the formation of new camtonr cut adrift froti. 
Gornvmy to inen the strength of the Swis.-^ Conf!‘d<^ratir.n 
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§ 4. The Marhurg CoUoqxiy} 

All these thonglita ’s^'ere in the minds of Luther and 
of his fellow theologians, and had their weight %vith the 
Elector of Saxony, when their refusal to join rendered the 
proposed defensive leagae impossible. Ko one was more 
disappointed than the Landgrave of Hesse, the ablest 
political leader whom the German Reformation produced. 
He knew more about Zwingli than his fellow princes in 
Horth Germany ; he had a keen interest in theological 
questions ; he sympathised to some extent ■with the special 
opinions of Zwingli ; and he had not the dread of demo- 
cracy which possessed Luther and his Elector. He believed, 
rightly as events showed, that differences or suspected dif- 
ferences in theology were the strongest causes of separation ; 
he was correct in supposing that the Lutheran divines 
through ignorance magnified those points of difference ; and 
he hoped that if the Lutherans and the Swiss could be 
brought together, they would learn to know each other 
better. So he tried to arrange for a reh'gious conference 
in his castle at Marburg. He had many a difficulty 
to overcome so far as the Lutherans were concexncd. 
Heitber Luther nor Melancbthon desired to meet Zwingli 
Melanchthon thought that if a conference was to be 
held, it would be much better to meet Oecolampadius and 
perhaps some learned Romanists. Zwingli, on the other 
hand, was eager to meet Luther. He responded at once. 

’ SoxTT.CES : SdumnacliCT, Srie/e vnd Adm su der Geschiehtc dtx TUli- 
giemagaprdzhta r« ifarlnirg, JSS9, vnd des JUiehdagej stt Avpsbvjv, 25C'J 
(Gotlia, 187C) ; Bacer, HittcriieJit iwi Gesprdch sv Marhurg 

(S'imIzT, SammliiTig, ii. ii. 471 IT.); Rudolplu Collini, “Siuniija CoHcMjua 
M.’irpurgensds,” printed in Hospini^n, Jfisioria racramen!aria, ii 12C?>-12uJi, 
and in Zurir.glii Opera, iv. 175—180 (Zurich, 1641) ; Briegcr in ZeUiOwifl 
fiir KxrchengttdAchle, i. C28 IT. 

IjATF-P. BaoKS>; Ebrard, Das Dojma vxm. heiiigc’x wd 

Ofschiehte, roL ii. (Frankfurt a- IT. 1546; the author has classified tie 
ziccounts of the persons present at the eonforence, and given a comhiupi 
description of the di'CtiS-don, pp. SOSn. and 314 IT.); Ericlt'-on, Das Mtirlntrgfr 
JZe/i/rior.spf-.yraeA tStrassbarg, 16S0) ; J^*her t'l Mn<-lxv.rg, {rreus^. 

/a/sr^s.f.’.'T, civ. 418-431, Eerltn, ISOl). 
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Uo c-ainc, vrithoxit waiting for leavb to bo gtvon by tho 
Zurich Comicii, across a country' full of enemies. TIso 
conference met from October 30fcb to Kovember oth, 1529. 
Lufchei' was accotopaiued by Melanchtlxon, JixstuB Jonas, 
and Gruciger, Frcdericlr Mecxim from Gotha, Oeiander from 
Niimberg, Broaz from Hall, Stephan Agricola from Aiigs- 
bmg, and others. With Zwingli c-Tmc Oecolampadius, 
Bucer, and Hedio from Stnissburg, Budolph OolUn (who 
has left the fullest account of the discussion), two coun- 
cillors from Basel and from Zurich, and Jacob Siurm from 
Strassburg. After a preiiminaiy conference between Zxringli 
and Molanchthon on the one hand, and Luther and Occol- 
ampadius on the other, the real discussion took place in 
the gieat ball of the Castle. Tlie tourist is still shown 
the exact spot where the table which Fe}taralod the dis- 
put-ants was placed. 

This Mai'hirff CoUogiii/,ti^ihQ conference was called, had 
important results for good, altbouglj it was unsuccessl'nl in 
fulfilling the expoctalions of the Landgrave. It showed a 
real and substantial harmony between the two sets oC 
theologians on all points save one. Fifteen theological 
article.^ (2'he ^^aTh7lrp Artides) stated the chief bends of 
the Christian faith, and fourteen were signed by Luther 
and by Zwingli. The one subject on wliicb they could 
not come to an agreement was the relation of tho Body 
of Christ to the olomeuts Bre.-id and Wine in the Sacra- 
ment of tliG Supper. It was scarcely to Ije expected that 
there could be harmony on a doctrinal matter on which 
there had been such a long and embiUored contnn'ersy. 

Both theologians found in tho mediraval doctrine of 
the Sacrament of the Supper what they hclioved to be on 
overwhelming error destructive to the spiritxinl life. It- 
jaesupposed that a priest, in virtue of mysiorious powers 
conferred in ordination, could give or withhold frotn Ujc 
C hrisltim people the benefits conveyed in the Sacrniuent. 
It asserted that tho priest could change the eloments Broad 
and Wine into the very Body and of Christ, and 

ihnt unless tbis change was made there was no presoneo 
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of Clinefc in the sacrament, and no possibilitj of sacramental 
grace for the communicant. Iiulher attacked the problem 
as a medifEval Christian, content, if he was able to purge 
the ordinance of this one fault, to leave all else as he found 
it. Z^dngli came as a Humanist, whose fundamental rule 
was to get beyond the mediaeval theology altogether, and 
attempt to discover bow the earlier Church I'alhers 
could aid him to solve the problem. This difference in 
mental attitude led them to approach the subject from 
separate sides ; and the medijeval way of looking at the 
whole subject rendered difference of approach very easy. 
The mediffi\-ai Gluirch had dirided the Sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper into two distinct parts — the Mass and the 
Eucharist.^ The Mass was inseparably connected with the 
thought of the great Sacrifice of Christ upon the Cross, 
and the Eucharist with the thought of the believer's com- 
munion with the Bisen Living Christ. Zwingli attacked 
the Romanist doctrine of the Mass, and Luther sought to 
give an evangelical meaning to the inediffival conception of 
the Eucharist. Hence the two Protestant antagonists were 
never exactly facing each other. 

Luther's convent studies in D’Ailly, Biel, and their 
common master, William of Occam, enabled him to show 
that there might be the presence of the Glorified l^od}’ of 
Christ, extended in apace, in the elements Bread and Wine 
in a natural way, aud without any priestly miracle: and 
that satisfied him ; it enabled him to deny the priestly 
miracle and keep true in the most literal way to the words 
of the institution, “ This is My Body.” 

Zwingli, on the other hand, insisted that the primary 
reference in the Lord’s Supper was to the death of Christ, 
and that it was above all things a commemorative rite. 
Ho transfoimed the medifeval Mass into an evangelical 
sacrament, by placing the idea of commemoration wheio 
the mediaeval theologian had put that of repetition, aud 
held that the means of appropriation was faith and not 

* In llie a-ul Dfiree^ €)f (he Coiiy'rif cf Trtrd the Sscrifico of tlif 

in the 22iuJ Ses-'Inn, and tS-e Enchari.>t in the ISth F'-ssion. 
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eating •^vith the inonth. This he hold to be ft mtvirn to 
fcbo belief of the early centuncs, before the eoncoptioii of 
the saci-jimeut had been corrupted by pagan idena 

Like Luther, ho Hcrvcd hiiiisolf heir to tbo work of 
earlier Uioologians ; but ho did not go to Occam, Hid, or 
D'AiUy, as the GermaTi Reformer had done. EraBimip, who 
had no liking for the pricatly miracle in llie Mass, mid 
cared little for a rigid Hlei-al interpretation of the vronls 
of the hiBtitntion, had declared that the Sactainoni of the 
Supper was the symbol of commemoration, of a coveuant 
with God, and of the fellowship of all believers in Christ, 
and tine conimonded itself to Zwingli's conception of the 
Booinl obaracter of Cbrietianity ; but he was too much a 
Gliristian theologian to be contented with such a vague 
idea of the rito. Jilany theologians of the later Jiliddle 
Ages, when speculation was more free than it could bo 
after the stricter definitions of the Council of Trent, 
had tried to purify and spiritnaliso the beliefs of the 
Church about the meaning of tho central Christian rile. 
Foremost among them was John Wossol (c. 1420—1489). 
with hiq long and elaborate treatise, Dc Sncramtixto Ewha- 
nVin:. XIo had Uiught that the leitl’a Supper is the rile 
in which tho death of Christ is presented to and appro- 
priated by the believer; that it is above nil tliingB u 
comnieniorntion of that death and a communion or par- 
ticipation ill tho benefits which followed ; that oomiaunion 
with the spiriUmI presence of .Jeaus is of far more ira- 
]x>rtAuco than any corporeal contact with the Body of 
Christ ; and that bhis comiiumion ia shared in through 
faith. These thoughts had boon taken over by Chrlstopber 
Honius, a divine of the NetbcrlandR, who had enforced 
them hy ineiBting tliat our Lord’s discoursa in the 6Ui 
chapter of St. .lolm’s Gospel had reproved any nmterialistic 
conception of the Ixird’fi SupjK-'r; and that th<re/ort the 
wonls of tho iurlitution rnuEt not be taken in their rigid 
lileml meaning. Jle Imd the first to that 

tho word id in "’nils is My IkKij"” luu^t nu'.in siyntyW. 
Wcb'tI and Honin'^ were tho prodav»>SK5t^ of Xwingli, imd 
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he wove their thoughts into his doctrine of the Lord’s 
Supper. It should be remembered that Luther had also 
been acquainted with the labour's of Wessel and of Honiue, 
and that so far from attracting they had rex^elled him, 
simply because he thought they failed to give the respect 
due to the literal meaning of the words of the institution. 

It must not be forgotten that Luther knew Zwingli 
only as in some way connected with Andrew Bodenstein 
of Garlstadt. Garlstadt had professed to accept the theory 
of Honius about the nature of the relation of the Presence 
of Christ to the elements of Bread and Wine — saying that 
the latter were signs, and nothing more, of the former. A 
controversy soon raged in Wittenberg to the scandal of 
German Protestantism. Luther insisted more and more on 
the necessity of the Presence in the elements of the Body 
of Christ “ corporeally extended in space ” ; while Garlstadt 
denied that Presence in any sense whatsoever. Luthov 
insisted with all the strength of language at liis command 
that the literal sense of the words of the institution must 
be presented, and that the words " This is My Body ” 
must refer to the Bread and to the Wine ; while Garlstadt 
thought it was more likely that while using the words our 
Lord pointed to His own Body, or if not, that religions 
conviction compelled another interpretation than the one 
on which Luther insisted. 

Tlie dust of all this controversy was in the eyes of 
the theologians when they met at Marburg, and prevented 
them carefully examining each other's doctrinal position. 
In all essential matters Luther and Zwingli wore not so far 
apart as each supposed the other to be. Their respective 
theories, p\it very shortly, may be thus summed up. 

Zwingli, looking mainly at the niedijeval doctrine of 
the Mass, taught: (1) The Lord's Supper is not a repetition 
of the sacrifice of Christ on the Cross, but a commcinoration 
of that sacrifice once offered up ; and the elements are 
not a newly offered Christ, but the signs of the Body and 
Blood of the Christ wIjo was once for all oflered on Cal- 
vaiy. (2) Tliat forgiveness for sin is not "U'en b}’ partahing 
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in a Hindy offawd Ghnefe, Inst by i'eUn'tn^ in a Cbrj^t; oticje 
oUen^d up. (3) Tliat the benofiis of tho work of Glirisi 
arc always ax>propriat<jd by faitb^ and that- the atonement 
is BO appropriated in the eacratneut, whorobr CIti-ist be- 
comes our food: bnt the food, being neitiier carnal nor 
corporeni, is not appropriated by tbc mouth, but by iuirii 
indwelling in tho soul. Thci«:iore there i.s a Ile.il I’rcsence 
of Clirisfc in the sacremeat, but it is a sph itual ri-escuce, 
not a corj>oreal one A real and living faith aUvsys 
involves the union of Ibe believer with Clirist, and there- 
fore the Heal Presence of Christ: ind the Presence o! 
Christ, which is in every act of faith, is in the snexament 
!•*’» tho faithful partaker. (4) That while tho Loi'd’s Supper 
primarily refers to the sacrifice of Chiist, and while the 
elemout-s, Bitiad and IVine, are the symbolB of the cmcifietl 
Body of Cliriat, the partokiug of tho elements is also a 
sjunbol and pledge of an over-renewed living union vnth 
tho Pisen Christ. (5) Tljat aa our I-ord Himself has 
specially warned His followers against thinking of fecdirjg 
on Him in any corporeal or canival manner (»Tohn vi), the 
words of the institution cannot be taken m n strictly litenil 
fashion, and the phrase “ Tiiis is My Body'* means "This 
signifies IMy Bo<ly/‘ Xlie fourth position bud been rather 
implicitly held than explicitly stated. 

T.uthor, looking mainly nt tbc mcdireval doctrine of the 
Eucharist, taught : (1) Tiiat tho primary use of the sacra- 
ment was to bring believing comrannicanfs into dii-ect 
touch with the Living Risen Christ- (2) Tiiat to tliis end 
there must be in the Bread and Witio the local Pn-senco 
of the G-Iorificd Body of Christ, which ho always coiicefve<i 
ns " body extended m sjvice”: the comniauicant.':, ceniing 
into touch with zhi? Body of Christ, have communion w-ith 
Him. such ns His di-sciple.s had oa earth and ns Kl? saints 
now have in heaven. fH") That this local Presonc’^ of 
Olnb't dexes not- presuppose any spcewil priestly niimcdc, for, 
in virtue of its the Oloiifivd Bf;<3y of Chrij-l is 

ftvriwAfw rmltirally, and therefnre is in tb.e Bie-vi end in 
the Witia; natural Pri^nce becomes a s.acr?.nietUai 
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Presence bcciiusc of the pi-oraise of God attached to tfie re- 
verent and believing partfiking of Ujg encrarncnt. (4) That 
communion with the Living Risen Christ implies the 
appropriation of the Death of Christ, and of the Atonement 
won by this death ; but this last thought of Luther’s, 
which is Zwingli’s first thought, lies implicitly in his 
teaching without being dwelt upon. 

The two theories, so far as doctrinal teaching goes, 
are supplementary to each other rather than antagouists. 
Eacli has a weak point. Luther’s depends on a question- 
able mediceval idea of nhiqitily, and Zwingli’s on a somewhat 
shallow exegesis. It was unfortunate, but only natural, 
that when the two theological leaders were brouglit together 
at Marburg, instead of seeking the mutual points of agree- 
ment, each should attack the weak point in the other's 
theory. Luther began by chalking the words Hoc csi 
Corpus Meum on the table before him, and by sayiug, " I 
lake these words literally ; if anyone does not, I shall not 
argue but contradict ” ; and Zwingli spent all bis argumen- 
tative powers in disputing the doctrine of ubiquity. The 
long debate went circling round these two points and could 
never be got away from them. Zwingli maintained that 
tlie Body of Christ was at the Right Hand of God, and 
could not be present, extended in space, in the elements, 
which were signs representing what was absent. Luther 
argued that the Body of Christ was in the elements, as, to 
USD hie own illustration, the sword is present in the sheath. 
As a soldier could present Iiis sheathed sword and say, 
truly and literally, 7’his is my sword, although nothing but 
the sheath wa.s %’isil>le; so, although nothing could be seou 
or felt but Bread and Wine, these elements in the Holy 
Supper could be literally and truly called the liody aud 
Blood of Ghri.st. 

The substantial harmony revealed in the fourteen 
articles wliich they all could sign showed that the Germans 
aud the Swiss had one faith. But Luther iuRistcd that 
their difference on the Sacrament of the Supper pre- 
vented them becoming one visible bi-otherhood, and tlie 
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inmicdmt« i>urposc of tbo I^iitlgravc of v;a« Jiot 

fuUnicd. 

Xludiuinlod by his clcfcai, Philip next ottoinjdod a Iups 
comprehcnsivo xmion. If Luther and JZwingH could nut bo 
incltided within tlio one brotherhood, might not tho Gorauin 
cities of the south and the Lutheran princes bo brought 
logclhcr ? Another eonforence was arranged at SchwaUacb 
(October 1529), when n scries of theological ai tides were 
to be presented for agioement. Luther prepared sevoiilean 
articles io be set before the conference, TJicy were bu'^cd 
on the ^Inrburg Articles; but as Luther had stated his 
<.nm doctrine of the Holy Supper in its most uncompio- 
nnsiug foiTn, it is not to be wondered at that the delegates 
from the eouthem cities hesitated to sign. They said that 
tbo confession (for the articles took that form) was not in 
conformity with the doctrines preached among timm, and 
that they would need to consult their follow-citireus boforo 
cornmiftiiig them to it. Thus Philip's attempts to unite 
tbo l^rotostauts of Germany failed a second tnno, and a 
divided Proleshiritisrn awaited the coming of the Einpeior, 
who had resolved to solve the religious diHiculty in pert'ou. 


§ 5- T/tf EvijKTor in Germany^ 

Charles V. was at the zenith of his power. The bickly 
looking youth of Wonns had become a grave man of 
thirty, who«o nine years of unbroken succc'^s had made him 
the nioht coinmaiiding figure in Europe, lie had quollccl 
the turbulent Si->auiartis ; ho had crushed his lirilliant rival 
of Franco at the battle of Pavla ; bo had Immblod {he Pop?', 
and had taught Kis Holiness in the Sacic of Pome the 
dangor of defying the Head of the Holy Jhunan Emph-e ; 
Rud ht3 had oumpcllcd tbo I'clucUiUt Potdifl' to invest hisu 
with the imperial crown. Ho had added to an<i con- 
yoUdnied the family posscobionn of I he Uou«o of iln{)ab\irg, 
and but latoly his brolbor Foidlnmid bad \you, in name at 
b'jist, the crawiis of Bohemia ar.d IfumMry. He w^s now 
deienniued to viait Germany, and by his jiGrauiiol pseccncc 
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and iuIluencG to end the religious difficulfey which was 
distracting that portion of hia vast dominionB. He also 
meant to secure the succession to the Empire for bis 
brother Ferdinand, by procuring his election as King of the 
Homans. 

Charles came from Italy over the Brenner Pass in the 
spring time, and was magnificently received by the Pyrolcsc, 
eager to do all honour to the grandson of their beloved 
Kaiser Max. His letters to his brother, ^vidtten on the 
stages of the journey, reveal as fully as that reserved soul 
could unbosom itself, bis plans for the pacification of 
Germany. He meant to use every persuasion possible, 
to make what compromises bis conscience permitted (for 
Catholicism was a faith with Charles), to effect a peaceful 
settlement. But if these failed, he was determined to 
crush the Eeformation b}’ force. He never seems to liavo 
doubted that he would succeed. Hever a thought crossed 
his mind that be was about to encounter a great spiritual 
force whoso depth and intensity lie was unable to measure, 
and which was slowly creating a new world unknown to 
himself and to his contemporaries. While at Innsbruck he 
invited the Elector of Saxony to visit him, and was some- 
what disaj)poiuted that the Lutheran prince did not 
accept ; but this foretaste of trouble did not give him any 
uneasines.s. 

The summons to the Diet, commanding the Electors, 
princes, and all the Estates of the Empire to meet at 
A\ig5burg on the 8th of April 1530, had been issued when 
Charles was at Bologna. Ko threats marred tlio invitation. 
The Emperor announced that be meant to leave all past 
errors to the judgment of the Saviour ; that ho wi.shed to 
give a chnrit-abie hearing to every man's opinions, thoughts, 
and idwis ; and that bis only desire was to secure that all 
might live under the one Christ, in one Commonwealtli, 
one Church, and one Unity.* Ho left Innsbruck on the 
6tb of June, and, travelling slowly, reached tlie bridge on 

* Sclnrmirvchcr, Dri'ft und .-Iden st» der 0*sc7,ifh(' des 
tpiijcitcs zu ^farl’tirg xaid dfs H^Uhrtages su Auy‘hurg, 2530, p{>. 33, 3i. 
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fhe TxicJi, a little distauco from Augsburg, on fho evening 
of Ibo 15th. Thcro ho found the gi-cai princes of the 
Empire, wlio liad been waiting his arrival from two o’clock 
in the aflcnioon, Tliey alighted to do him reverence, and 
1)6 gindonsly dismounted also, and greeted them with all 
courteay. Cliarles had brought the papa! nuncio, Cardinal 
Oampeggio, in his train. Mo.sfc of the Electoi'S knelt to 
receive the cardinal'e blessing ; but John of Saxony stood 
bolt •upright, and rcf'uacd the irrofTcred benediction. 

Tiio procession — one of the most gorgeous Gcnnany 
liad ever Keen— wns marshnllcd for the ceremonial entry 
into the Lo'v.'n. The retinues of the KIcclors 'we'ro nil in 
tlieir appropiiatc colours and arms — Saxony, by ancient 
prc-scriptivo right, loading the van. Then came tho 
Emperor alone, a baldacliino carried over his head. Ho 
had wished tho mmcio and his bi-otbcr to ride besido him 
under tho canopy; but the Germans would not suffer it; 
no Pope's representative was to bo permitted to ride 
ahouldcr to shoulder with tho head of the German Empire 
entering the moat important of his imperial cities.^ 

Augsburg was fciieu at the height of iU x>rospGrity. 
It was the great trading centre between Italy and tho 
liovant and the to’ViTiB of Northeni Europe. It •was tho 
homo of the Weigel's and of tho Fiiggei's, tho great capitalists 
of the later mediteval Europe. It boa.sted that its citizcuB 
were tho equals of princes, and that its daughter, in that 
age of deeply rooted class distinctions, had mairied into 
princely houses. To this day the name of one of iUs streets 
— rhilippiuo Wclsor Stmssc — commemorates tho wedding 
of an heiress of tho Weleors with an archduke of Austria ; 
and the wall decorations of tho old lionse.'i attest the 
nnciont magnificence of the oily.- 

At t!ic gates of the town, the clergy, singing 

'Ttcra aic errci'.-at firnttrnjWTajy scc^autt of ttsa Al it* tri'Ve 

cf th** ntsd of ihA j>roc?*sst««i ; for one, «•* S'tiirn’Act.rj', 

etc. pp, ^>{-57. 

' It was A bomotrli-xt flo-jhtftti hoaonr lor A ci'j' to lie ebts^j. *5 ibo njfffi- 
ii!f> of R Diet. The burghers of Au^hurf; hufi W 

them ^lurirs^t Ihr (Pcljimmefecr, Jtris/t p. £2}. 
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dcsidcrahilis, met tho procession. All, Emperor, clergy’, 
princes, and tbeir i*etimies, entered the cathedral. The 
Tc Dcum vras sung, and the Emperor received the benedic- 
tion. Then the procession was re-formed, and accompanied 
Charles to his lodgings in the Bishop’s Palace. 

There the Emperor made his first attempt on his 
Lutheran subjects. He invited the Elector of Saxonj, 
George of Brandenburg, Philip of Hesse, and Francis of 
Liineburg to accompany him to his private apartments. 
He told them that he bad been informed that they bad 
brought tbeir Lutbemn preachers with them to Augsburg, 
and that he would expect them to keep them silent dmang 
the sittings of the Diet Thej' refused. Then Oliarles 
asked them to prohibit controversial sermons. Tliis request 
was also refused. In the end Charles reminded them tiiat 
his demand was strictly within the decision of 1526 ; that 
the Emperor was lord over the imperial cities; and he 
promised them that he would appoint the i^rcaohers himself, 
and that there would be no sermons— only the reading of 
Scripture without comment. Tliis was agreed to. He 
next asked them to join him in the Corpus Christi proces- 
sion on tho follondng day. They refused — Philip of Hesse 
with arguments listened to by Ferdinand with indignation, 
and by Charles with indilTcrencc, probably because he did 
not understand German. The Emperor insisted. TImn 
old George of Brandenburg stood forth, and told His 
Majesty that he could not, and would not obey. It was a 
short, rugged speech, though eminently respectful, iiiid 
ended with these words, which How over Goimany, kindling 
hearts as fire lights flax : “ Before I would deny my God 
and His Evangel, I would rather kneel down liorc before 
your Iklajesty and have my head struck ofr,” — and the 
old man hit the side of his neck with the edge of his hand. 
Charles did not need to Imow German to understaucl 
“ Not liead off, dear prince, not he.ad off,” he said kindly in 
his Flcmisb-Gcrman (KU IZop ah, lover Forsi, vAl Kop an). 
Charles walked in procession through the streets of Augs- 
burg on a blar.iug hot day, stooping under a heavy purple 
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nmutla, wilTi a siipcrfhmiis candle eputtcring in Iur hamJ; 
but lliu oVaiigoUcal princes remained in their lodgingf-*d 


§ 6. Th*' J)i€t (if Avrislnirg 

The Diet vras formally opened on June 201h (1530), 
nnd in (lie J*ro)}osiiwn or S|jecch from the Throne it u-as 
ainionnccd that the Assembly would be invited to dlscusa 
linnaracnt against the Turlc, and that lUb Majesty was 
anxious, '* by fair and gentle means,’’ to end the rclipon? 
difihvcnccs wliieh were distmctiiig Germany. The Pro- 
lestautg were again invited to give the Emperor in WTiling 
their o}>inion5 and difilculties. It was resolved to bal:e 
the religious question first. On June 24th tiic LntherauF 
were ready with their ** statement of their grievances and 
Opinions relating to the faith.” Koxt day (Juno 25th) the 
Diet met in tho linil of the Episcopal PaUicc, and what is 
known as tho AvgsVurg Oonfcjtsion was road by tho Saxon 
Chancellor, Dr. Cliri.stian Bayer, in such a clear resonunl 
voice that it was heard not only by the aurlienoc within 
the chamber, biit nhso by the crowd which thronged Iho 
court outside.® ‘SVhon the rending was ended, Clninccllor 
Brtick handed the document and a duplicate in DUin to 
the Emperor. Ti>ey were signed by the Elector of Saxony 
and his son John Frederick, by Goorgo, IMargravc of 
Brandenburg, the Dukes Eniest and Francis of Lunehurg, 
the Landgrave of Ilcsse, Prince ^Volfgang of Anhalt, and 
the delegates of the cities of Kxirnherg and lloutlingen. 
Those ])riacos knew the d-anger which threatenefl them in 
putting their names to the Confesrion. The theologiniis 
of Saxony besought their Elector to permit tlmir names 

* FvvrbtMiianT), Uyki: etc. i. 2S?, 27! ; Si’hifnij-i'lur, /Im*’' 

rt,c. jv £3 ani^ iiot?i. 

” Si»UJ’.ciS : SAirrmaclirr, ; P .r-li n'tnn, tVt-.!'''/'-** 

i'iicA. itj t^i'r d'-i Jifiehs’ay sa 2 v.jI”. (HaIP. 

IS-’S); nnfi j-ircLiy/ur d'e Gt9’hi*\if ^er innll-*, 

bKTr.ji BoOJWJ iforJis Fflcioi, z't J\-- *'•'■’■<3 

* Brifjf «ra ^tet’n, elc. Jv ^ 
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to stand alone ; but he answered calmly, I, ioo, ‘loUl confaiA 
■my Christ. He was not a brilliant man lilce Philip of 
Hesse. He was unpretcnfaoiis, peace-loving, and retiring 
by nature — John the Steadfast, liis peoide called him.- 
Rocent historians have dwelt on the conciliatory attitude 
and judicial spirit manifested by the Emperor at this Diet, 
and they are justified in doing so ; but the mailed hand 
sometimes showed itself. Charles refused to invest John 
with his Electoral dignities in the usual feudal fashion, 
and his entourage whispered that if the Elector was not 
amenable to the Emperor’s arguments, he might find the 
electorate taken from him and bestowed on the kindred 
House of Ducal Saxony, which in the person of Duke 
George so stoutly supported the old religion.^ While 
possessing that '* laudable, if crabbed constitutionalism 
which was tho hereditary qxiality of the Ernestine line of 
Saxony,”® he had a genuine affection for the Emperor. 
Both recognised that this Diet of Augsburg had separated 
them in*evocably. “ Undo, Undo,” said Cbai'les to Elector 
John at their parting interWcw, “ I did not expect this 
from you.” Tho Elector’s eyes filled with tears ; he could 
not speak ; ho turned away in silcnco and left tho city soon 
afterwards,® 

§ 7. The Axigshurg Confession.* 

The Augsburg Confession (Confessio Angustanci) was 
what it claimed to bo, a statement of “ opinion and griev- 
ances,” and does not pretend to bo a full e.xposibion of 
doctrinal tenets. The men who wrote it (Afolanchthon 
was responsible for the phraseology) and presented it to 

' The threat is recorded in Arehiv fSr Schtettsirisehi OesOixclite U7id 
LandesJsiinde, i. 278. 

’ Armstrong, The Emj^eror C7iarleM r., i. 244. 

* Fdrstoninnn, Arthiv, p. 200. 

* SchafT, The Creeds of (he EraTtgiHeal Priy'ts'.aT^t Chrisiinr. Chnrehet 
(tiondoTi. 3877), p. 3*, cf. ITitlory of tht Creeds of Cl'.rietfT\drs-m. (London, 
1S77), tm. 220 fl. ; Tsirhakerl, 2>w Augshurgissiic Kenfexsxm (Trfipsig, 
leoi). 
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Uie Diet, claimed to belong to the ancient and vipible 
Gatbolio Ciuii'cli, and to believe in all the aitieics of faith 
set forth by the Univei'eal Church, and particularly in tho 
Ajmtks' and Kicetu Creeds x but they maiutaiiicd that 
abuses had crept in rvhich obscured the ancient doctrines. 
The Confession showed why tltey could not romain in con- 
nection witli an uurefornjod Church. Tlieir position is 
exactly defined in the opening sentence of (lie second paiC 
of the Confession. “ Inasmuch as tho Churclics among ii« 
d^ont in no articles of faith from the Holy Scrii)tmc-s 
nor the Church Catholic, and only omit a few of certain 
abuses, which are novel, and have crept in with time i>artiy 
and in part have been introduced by violence, and contrary 
to tho purport of tho canons, we bog that your Imperial 
Majesty would clemently hear both what ought to be 
changed, and wliat are the reasons why people ought not 
to bo forced against their conscience to observe tlic«e abuses.” 

Tho Confession is often rei>rcscntcd ns an attempt to 
luiniinise tho difTerences between Lutherans and Lomnnists 
and exaj^erate those between Lutherans and Zwinglians, 
and tbcic are some grounds for the slatement. MelanchtUon 
had coino back from the Diet of Speyer (152fi) convinced 
that if the Lutherans had separalccl themselves more 
thoroughly from the cities of South Germany there would 
have been more chance of a working coinproniiso, and it 
is only natuml to c-xpect that the idea should colour his 
Klmtoh of the Lutheran position at Augsburg. Tet in the 
niaiu tho assertion is wrong. The distinctively Prok-’^tant 
conception of the spiiitual priesthood of all believers in- 
spires the rvholo docnracafc: and this can never bs brought 
into I'cal harmony with tho Eomauist position and claiin^i. 
It is not dhficull to skito Itoinanist and Ihotestnnt dew- 
frino in almost identical phrases, provided this one gTx?at 
dogmatie difibrcnco ho for the luomout set ou one sidf*. 
Tlic conferences at Rcgcnsbnrgin 1541 (April 27— May 22) 
proved as much. No one will believe that Cilvin would bo 
inclinml to ininimiso the diCfetenced bofwcon Protc'^brnt^ and 
RomanistR, yot he volimt.'ixily signed the Augblnug Con- 
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fession, and did so, ho says, in the sense in which the 
author (Melanehfchon) understood it. This Augsburg Con- 
fession and Luther’s Short Catechism are the symbolical 
books still in use in all Lutheran churches. 

The Aiujsburg Confession {Confessio A.vgustan(i) is 
divided into two parte, the first expressing the ^’^ews hold 
by those who signed it, and the second stating the errors 
they protested against. The form and language alike 
show that the authors had no intention of framing an 
exhaustive syllabus of theological opinions or of imposing 
its articles as a changeless system of dogmatic truth. 
They simply meant to express what they united in be- 
lieving. Such phrases as onr Churches teach, it is taught, 
such and such opinions arc falsely attributed to us, make 
that plain. In the first part the authors show how much 
they bold in common with the medieval Oliurch ; liow they 
abide by tlie teaching of St. Augustine, the great theo- 
logian of the West ; how they differ from more radical 
Protestants like the Zwinglians.and repudiate tlie teachings 
of the Anabaptists. The Lutheran doctrine of Justification 
by Faith is given very clearly and briefly in a section by 
itself, but it is continually referred to and shown to be 
the basis of many portions of their common system of 
belief. In the second part they state what things compel 
them to dissent from the "views and practices of the 
medijEval Church — the enforced celibac}’ of the clergy, the 
sacrificial charaoter of the Mass, the necessity of auricular 
confession, monastic vows, and the confusion of spiritual 
aud secular authority exhibited in the German episcopate. 

The origin of the document was this. When the 
Emx^eror’s proclamation summoning the Diet reached 
Saxony, Chancellor Gregory Briick suggested that the 
Saxon theologians should prejiare a statement of their 
opinions which might be presented to the Emx>eror if 
called for.^ TIils was done. The theologians went to tlio 

’ For.i.tcmfJUJi, Url‘unt!r!ifitA,L 39: tlie iiorthr Oinucdlor tljoiight tli.it 
the document should be drafted “mit ^mindliclier Ix-wcnin;^ drrselbigen bus 
giiltlicbcr sclirjiTt.” 
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Sfilnvabacli Articles, and Melanclifcbon revised {hem, re- 
st^Mx’d them, and made them as iuoftensive as he coisld 
The document wia meant, to give the miiiinium for wliieh 
the Protestants contended, and Mclniicht lion’s coucUia- 
tory spirit shows itself tbronghout. It embalms at ilie 
same time some of Xntbers trenchant phrases; ''Chris- 
tian perfection is this, to fear God sincerely: and again, 
conceive gi'cat faith, and to trust assiirediv that God is 
pacified towards ns for Christ’s sake; to ask, and ceihrinly 
to look for, help from God in all our nllairs according U> 
onr calling; and outwardly to do good works diligently, 
and to attend to our vocation. In these things doth true 
perfection and tlio true worship of God consist: it doth not 
consist in being unmarried, in going about begging, nor in 
wearing dirty clothes.” His indiirerenco to fonns of 
Cliureh goverament and his readiness to conserve the old 
appears in the sentence; “Now our meaning is not to have 
rule taken from the bisliops ; but this one thing only is 
requested at* their hazids, that they would .ounbr the gosq^cl 
to bo purely taught, and that they would relax a few 
observances, which ciinuot be observed without sin.” 

■\VliGii the I^omauist thcologiana presented their Con- 
fukalion of this Confession to the Emperor, it w^ts agjiin 
left to Mclanclithon to draft au answer — tlm A2>ohjit of 
Hif Aurj^tirg Gonfcision. The A^'rotc^y is about seven 
times longer than the Coti/^s^ion, and ia a noblo and 
learned docnmenl. The Emperor refused to receive it, 
and ihlolanobfehon spent a long lime over it befoix* it wa'? 
allow'ed to be seen. 

Aficr taking counsel with the Rnmani-t princes (d;-' 
Chvr unrf Purser?? h’j>r(i‘!ch, aficcarw),* it was resolved U'< 
hand the Confoaaion to a comniitn'O of Ibniianisi tbco' 
Ingians whom the cardinal mmcio" tiuderUiok to bring to- 

' SchimiiicTirr, Brir/i-Mi.d .-ieiet. ft*-, p. i?S. 

^ Cha.r1'‘H knew vreli th« isnncJo ewrt al5 ktf If 

}ir ft -’“Uli'uieut. lu anlidiciUoa of thfr I>i-t the. hr.i 

priTsirlj' Mrlanflitl.on to gwo tiittl R rt'ftletn’-tit at tl'>' of 

e*5ne.*.- -iofi't vhi^li \ioiifd <joatent tlio stt 

Iriw (oar »n »< rtry : t:.e iTu'l afi<; 
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gether, to examine and answer it. Among them were John 
Eck of Ingoletadt, Faber, and Cochlfeus. There was little 
hope of arriving at a compromise with such champions 
on the papal side ; and Charles was soon to discover that 
his strongest opponents in effecting a peaceful solution were 
the nuncio and his committee of theologians. Five times 
they produced a confutation, and five times the Emperor 
and the Diet returned their work, asking them to redraft it 
in milder and in less nncom promising terms.^ The sixtli 
draft went far beyond the wishes of Charles, but the 
Emperor had to accept it and let it appear as the state- 
ment of his beliefs. It made reconciliation hopeless. 


§ 8. The Beformation io be crushed. 

The religious difficulty had not been removed by com- 
promise. There remained force — the other alternative 
foreshadowed by the Emperor. The time seemed to be 
opportune. Protestantism was divided, and bad flaunted 
its differences in tlie Emperor’s presence. Philip of Hesse 
had signed the Augsburg Confession with hesitation, not 
because he did not believe its statements, but because it 
seemed to shut the door on a complete union among all 
the parties who had joined in the Protest of 1529. Tiie 
four cities of Strassburg, Constance, Lindau, and Mem- 
mingen had submitted a separate Confession (the Con/essio 
TeirajpolitancC) to the Emperor; and the Eomanist theo- 
logians had written a confutation of it also. Zwingli 
had sent a third. 

Luther was not among the theologians present at tho 

in both kinds ; marriage of priests pennitted ; tho omission of the canon of 
the Hass ; concession of the Chnr^ lands already s«incstratc<l ; and tho 
decision of the other mattcri! in dispute at a free General Conucil. Charles 
liad sent the document to Bomc ; it had been debated at a concl.avr of 
cardinals, v.-ho had decided that none of the demand!? could bo graiitol. 

‘ Ono document says : Es war aber sum crstcu <lie tmfntation ’a-ol Ivy 
mveihnndcrfc und achtzig blotter lang goweacn, alrcr die key. ilaj. hat s5e 
sclbst also gereuttert urid gorobt, das cs uicht nichr ileim mvblf hleticr 
gcblicben siotl. Solchs soli Doctor Eek Fclir %'erdro''t'cn und v.cc 
haben.” — ^Scliiixmachtr, Brirft vrul Acitriy cle. p. 1Q~.) 
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Di('t of Augsburg. Technicfilly ho was etiU an ont!.n>r, fur 
tlio him of the Biot: of Woms had nos'or Kvn icpxlly 
removed. Tlie Bioct-or iiad askod him to stay at hir. Oasrie 
of Coburg, Tiierc he rcinaincd, worried and anxious, ohiifhig 
like a caged eagle. lie feaied that IMelanchtbon's con- 
ciliatory spirit might mnlce him baiter away gome iu- 
diapcnsahlc parks of evangelical tnitli j he fanml the 
impotiiosily of the I.iind;rravG of Ilc'iso nnd ins known 
Zwingb'an sympathies. Ilis Eocrotary wroto to Wittenbesg 
that ho wiis fretting hmisolf ill ; ho was longing to get 
hack to Wiltenberg, whore he could at loust tojiclv his 
students. It was then that Catharine got their friend 
Lucas Cmnach to paint their Httk* daughter Magdalena, 
just twelve months old, and sent it to Lor husband that, ho 
might have a small bit of homo to cheer Idin. Luther 
hung the picture up where he could always seo it from hifl 
chair, and he tells ub lliot the sweet litUo face looking 
down u)>on. Inm gave liim coinage during bis ilvcary months 
of wiuting. Posts brought him news from the Diet : that 
the Oonfesaion had been read llje Lstalo.'?: that the 
KomankU were jnuparing a Confutation ; that Umir reply 
was ready on August 3rd ; that Philip of IlesBe had left 
the Biot abrupt Ir on the Gth, to luiso troops to fight tlio 
Emperor, it was 3 0 i>orted; that Mclanebthoa wag being 
vnlanglcd in conferences, ami was giring up everything. 
His strong ardtuit nature jKmrs itself forth in bis letters 
irom Coburg fApril IStb— Oct. 4th) — urging his fiiends to 
toll him hnw inutlur.'i ai-e going; warning Molatsohlhon to 
stand firm; taking comfort in the text, " lie ye nngry. and 
sin not ” ; cotnpai-jng the Biefe to the rooks atul the rockory 
in the trew IjcKuv his window.* It was from Cobnsg that 
ho wrote his chanuing letter to his small muk- It was tlicre 
1bat he penned the letter of cncounigonient to the tried 
nud loyal Chancellor Brack : 

‘■1 have lalvly two womkra: the fsn>t joj I v.tip 

looking out ni my window and paw the tUrs in heaven and 
all ihnt beautiful vault «f tlod, .and yef 1 saw no pilUr^ on 

24‘ 
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which the Mcsler-Builder had fixed this vault 5 yet the 
heavens fell not, and the great vault stood fast. Now there 
are some who search for the pillars, and want to touch and 
to grasp them ; and when they cannot, they wonder and 
tremble as if the heaven must certainly fall, just beca\i=D 
they canuot grasp its pillam. If they could only lay their 
hands on them, they think that the heaven would stand 
firm 1 

" The second wonder was : I saw great clouds rolling over 
us with such a ponderous weight tli.at tliey seemed Tike a 
great ocean, and yet I saw no foundation on which they 
rested or were based, and no shore which bounded them ; 
yet they fell not, but frowned on us and flowed on. But 
when they had passed by, then there shone forth both their 
floor and our i-oof, which had kept them back — a rainbow i 
A frail, thin floor and roof wliich soon melted into the 
clouds, and was more like a shadowy prism, such as wc see 
through coloured glass, than a strong, firm foundation, 
and we might well distrust the feeble rampart which kept 
back that fearful weight of waters. Yet we found that this 
uusubstautial prism was able to boar up the weight of 
waters, and that it guarded us safely ! But there arc some 
who look more to the thickness aud massive weight of the 
waters and the clouds than at this thin, light, narrow bow 
of promise. They would like to feel the strength of that 
shadowy' vanishing arc!), and because they cannot do this, 
they arc always fearing that the clouds will biing back the 
flood." ^ 


The Protestants never seemed to be in worse plight ; 
but, as Luther wrote, the threatened troubles passed away 
— for this time at least. 

Campeggio was keen to emsh the liefonnation at once. 
His lettcis to the Curia insist (bat the policy of the strong 
arm is the only efiectual way of dealing with the Lutheran 
princes. But, Charles found that sojne of the South Geiman 
princes who were eager that no enmuromise shottid be made 
with the Lutherans, were very un^villirig to coKJice them by 
force of arms. They had no wish to sec the Emperor all- 
powerful in Oorruany. The Bomanist Dukes of Bavaria (the 
^Vittclsbaelss) woio as strongly anti-ITap"biirg as Philip of 

‘ D/- WrtJ/*, T^ -l're Srif/r, cic. W. 
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Hei^G ; nnrl Charlc-a had no tlcsire l-o stir the auti- 

Haps\)Ui-g fooling. Instead, couruioiices ^ \v.?ro prnjK!''*>^d Ux 
SGQ wliclher poino niulnul underetninling might not afiot all 
be roAchod ; and the Diet was to introduce ln\iiicn, 

in tfie hope that thoy would )iO Icsy «nc<»ui|nx)miping than 
the Roiiiaiiial theologians. Tlic meetings ended withotit 
any dclhiito result. The IVotestnnt pnnce.s refused to 
inaho tho neodfui concessions, imd Charles found ins plans 
thwarted on every side. WherciJpon the Ihnnanist majority 
of the Diet fnaned a *' lecess,” which cloclaretl that the 
PmteaLants wore to be allowed to exi.^t unmolested until 
Apni Toth, 1531; and were then to he put down by 
force. IMoaawhile thoy were ordered to make no more 
iimovationB in worship or in doctrine; they wore to refrain 
from molesting the Komunists within Ihcir torritories ; nnd 
thoy wcie to aid the Emperor and the Eomantsl princes in 
fitaniping out the pivlisans of /SwiiigU and tlic Anainptista. 
Tins i‘C3oIntiou giuc rise to a second riutost, signed by the 
I-ulhonm princes nnd b}’ the fonrtoon cities. 

Nothing had stirred the wnith of Charles so tnuch aa 
the determined t-Uind taken by tho cities. He conceived 
that he, tire Emperor, was the supremo Lord within an 
iiupciial city; and he employed porstjosinn nnd lbre.atJi !<» 
make their delegale.s accept tlic '* recess.*’ Even Ang.shnrg 
refused. 

Hatdng made their Piolost, the Lutheran pritwos ;n>d 
the dolcgate.'s from tlie pretexting toums left tho Hiet, 
curcicf.M of what the Komauitt majoiity might fuithor do. 
In their absence an important oidinance was pWvCinL The 
lijot decided that Iho Edict of Worn*** uax* to be executed ; 
that {he ccclosiasf ical jurhdiction* weie to ha pn^’ei'ved, 

^ TT 1 - %sbri.> tim-p of tliO TOrrofiprs ef l\»p Ckt not in stM- 

loxhsl iiit'SiL’tfioK**. Wr itS’I f-f K-vnuuPt.*, v! cre Lat’,.r.sT'£ w.’{ Bo' '■ mt' 
trki iiy ; of tiiat x«nt oil for into tl.’ j <'f ri \\ v 

l-B A r’lrden j'&Tfy in & “fetr ‘-vt r. ^ r-.j-iif' to ,’v i. - 

in- i7c for tt#- a ’prn'Mjatfoii pf ladj 'v ; n* tl « f {-"m --ir.* nt*i, Ai t < ( 

tl-fiu, ti<r Kt *}«-n>i*-s. 1 j\*i e', < ».? d.mvK ?r 1 * h 1 1''- foH"*? 

on - Ilia. ; And *a B'Utir jKtt vt» Z35 r . HIN? 

OPA of ?hr-«i' WsJIoyt* 8s“ Iti'St. •« • of ftm *. 
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and all Clmrch property to be restored ; and, what was 
most important, that the Imperial Court of Appeals for all 
disputed legal cases within the Empire (the I?cic?is7cammcrs~ 
gericht) should be restored. The last provision indicated 
a new way of fighting the extending Protestantism by 
harassing legal prosecutions, which, from the nature of the 
coiu-t, were always to be decided against the dissenters from 
the ecclesiastical jmisdiction of the mediaeval Empire.^ All 
instances of seizure of ecclesiastical benefices, all defiances 
of episcopal decisions, could be appealed against to this 
central court ; and as the legal principles on which it gave 
its decisions and the controlling authorities which it re- 
cognised were mediieval, the Protestants could never hope 
for a decision in their favour. The Luthei-an Church in 
Saxony, for example, with its pastors and schoolmasters, 
was supported by inoueyB taken from the old ecclesiastical 
foundations. According to this decision of the Diet, every 
case of such transfer of property could bo appealed to this 
centml court, which from its constitution was bound to 
decide against the transfer. If the Protestant princes 
disregarded the decisions of the ecatral court, the Emperor 
was within his rights in treating them as men who had 
outraged the constitution of the Erupire." 

Oharles met at Augsburg the fii*st great check in his 
hitherto successful career, but be was tenacious of purpose, 
and never cared to hurry matters to an irrevocable con- 
clusion. He carefully studied the problem, and three ways 
of dealing with the religious difficulty shaped themselves 
in bis mind at Augsburg — by compromise, by letting the 
Protestants alone for a period longer or shorter, and by 
a Genoial Council which would be free. It would seem 

^ Tlio Romatiist majority 6fd resolved to fight tho Prottetant Tiunority, 
not in tho battlefield, l>ut in tho law-courts — nicht /eeA!<r\ .u/j/iVni red.tfn, 
was tho phrase. 

" When tho war ilid begin in Charles jsiBlifed the u?e of 

force on tho gr.nmda that the E!«*or of Saxony and the Iy^n(1gn^ e * 2 f no"*f* 
had violated tho constitiitiou of tho Emidrc, f.ad r-V ik/-idrw rf 

iKn lt--icl’\ar\rxfrf^'ri‘'htj and liad |>TOt«‘':torl again-t the dwi'^inn- tho 
Diet. 
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Uiafc at Augnlairg Jie First periously rx^solvcd that the coadl- 
Itou of Europe v.*h« bucIj tEat the ro]>e iniisi !ko r.^m}'.(iyd 
to Eiiiumoii a Couucn, and to allow it freodma of debalo 
and flctiOK. Uliades tried all tlireo plana iis Germany 
daring tho fifteen jmi-s that followed. 

§ 9 . The Sf^hmaikaJd Lca^xie.} 

The Emperor publialied tlie decision of the Diet on Ibe 
IDtb of Kovember, and the ProtcsUnt.9 bad to nrmiige 
eome common plan of facing the eitnation. TJtcy met, 
princes and delegates of cities, in the little upland town 
of Sclimallmlden, lying on the eouth-weet frontier of Elec- 
toral Saxony, circled by low lulle which wore white >vith 
snow (December 22—31), They had to face at once 
harassing litigation, and, after the 15th of April, the threat 
that they would bo utampod out by forco of amis, Wero 
thoy etill to ninintain their doctrine of passive rcristaoce f 
The question was earnestly debated. Think of these earnest 
Gorman princes and burghers, their liver- and property at 
stake, debating this abstract question day after day, resolute 
to set their own consciences right before coming to any 
resolution to defend themselves 1 Tiic lawyers %vern all on 
the side of active defence. The tei ins of tbo bond were 
drafted. Tlie Emperor's name was caiofully omitted; atnl 
Uic causes which couipollcd them to tnho action were mtber 
alluded to vaguely tlian stated with precision. The Elector 
of Snxouy, tbo Eandgravo of Ilcssc, the Duke of Limoburg. 
fho Prince oT Anhalt, the two Counts of ^^aTlsfeld, and the 
dologatcs from li^Tagdebm^ and Brcmett signed. Pkms old 
George of Bnmdcnburg was not convinced that it w'a*? 
laNvful to resist the Emperor; the depntic." of Xtii-nlHug 
Itnd grave doubts also. Many others W'ho were present foil 
that they inu^'t have time lo make up Ibnir minds, Ihit llic 
league war- r Urted, and was fooji to assume huge proj»oi 1 i^UiS, 

’ S'-linsMt, iu-i.r t?** Ihinin {f'-'T''. t-ar 

ixv,); /9> 

*•??" 15S5|. C’i'jyi.S lit 
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TiiO coiiftxlomiej; hud ooutcs^tx^ the now doctrine^:, nnd 
luiii puhiisbed their Confession. Thev now resolv'od tlsat 
they would defend themselves if ath^oked In* litig^rtien or 
otherwise. There w’o? no attempt to exclude tlie $outh 
Gexinuu cities ; and Charles* expeotat-ioiis that theological 
dilTerences would prevent Ihotestaul union within Gennanv 
were trust rated, idwingli’s heroic death at Gapi'ol (October 
11th, lodl) scuened all Ihotestaut hearts towards his 
followers. The South Gennan cities followed the lead 
01 Ihucer, wlio was anxious for nniv>n. MiUiy of these 
towns now joinixi the Schiualkald LoaxTue, Brunswick 
Joiuovl. Haiulnirg: and Kostock in the far north. Goslar 
and Gottingen in the centre, joined. Almost all ICorth 
Gennauy and the snore important imperial towns in 
the South were united in one strong confederacy by this 
Sehmalkald League It iK'came one of the Suropcau rowers 
Dennuirk wished to join. Tho'uias Cromwell was anxious 
tli.it England should join. The league w-.is nece-ssirily 
anti-Haj-vsburg, and the Erap-eror had to reckon with ih 

Its p.wvcr appeareil at the Dior of l^limberg in IfiSil. 
The dreaded day (April 15tb. l?ol) on which the I'ro- 
testants were to be reduced by dre and sword jwssod quietly 
by. Charles was siirrouudod with difSculcitiS which m.^de 
it impossible for him to carry out the threats he hr.d 
published on Isovember IPth. iSoO. ll^e Turks were 
menacing Tienna and the Duchy v>? Austria; the 
was re.idy to take advantage of any signs o: imj-erlal 
we.akuess ; France was irrvooncilab'e ; KaglaUvl was hostile: 
and the ik.virrian dukos were doing w;uat they couhi to 
lessen tb.o ITai-eburg yvaver in Gemuua'. 

%Vb.en the Diet mo: at Xurnl-org in loot!, the Emp-erer 
know that he was unable to ccervo the LuThc-r.ms. and 
rotume.x to his earlier courteous wuy of trev»tiug ib.ctm 
They were more jv»tr:ct:c than the Ovrmrvr. Eotnrmists mr 
whom be had done s."' nmcTu X.ut!:er d^vi-rred ri.”.mdly 
:he Turks must be mot and driven b-ack. and that ali 
German? must s'cnpor: the Eaipcror in reroUing tltc iU' 
vtision. A: the Die: a ** recess wrs r-rej'osed. in which the 
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relipnns tinco ui'lefinitely extoiidc'i : tho proct-^ic-s 
nj^iiiuRb the ProlestaJit-s in tha J7ncfis7:am7ni-rfl;!crichi were h) 
ho t^nashc'i, Jind no StaW was to bo pvoccctled ngain^t in 
mailers ariFing out of rcligiotiB differences Tiie Pomanjs^t, 
members refused to acoej>t it; the “recess” was never |mb. 
lislied. But Iho I'rotcst-ant States declared tlmt they woxdd 
trust in the imperia! \VQi*d of honour, and furnished the 
Kinprror with troops for tho defeiico of Vienna, and' the 
inviision was repelled. 

The history of the straggle in CJorniany hrhveen the 
Uiefc of 1532 and the outbreak of war in 1546 i? very 
intricate, and cannot be told .as a simple contest bctwecrn 
lleformatlou and anti-Eoformation. 

Ill the si-xtocnUi century, .almost all thoughtful and 
oarncst'Tninded men desire<l a Beformation of the Church. 
The Homan Gnrka \va.s tlie only opponent to all reforms of 
any kind. Bub two different ideas of ^Yhnt Befonnation 
ought to be, divided the men wbo longed for reforine. 
The one desired to sec Uic benumbed and fornnlist 
mediceval Church filled with a new religious lib?, while 
it. retained its notable charact-crislics of a sacerdotal 
mmietrj” and a visible extonml unity under a unifonu 
biorarchy culminating in tbo Papacy, llio other wished 
to free the human spirit from the fetters of a merely 
ccclc'^iastical r-tdhonly, and to rebuild the Church on tlie 
principle of the spiritu.a! prio^ithood of all hdicring lucu 
and women. In the atTwirglo in Germany tbo Empmir 
t’harks may bo taken as the cmbodinicnt of the fii-st, as 
Luther i'eprer'enl<’d the second. To the one it eyemed 
c^seuHal fo maintain the oxtemni unit}' mid authority of 
the Clmrcb according to the nicdia-vai ideal; the otiier 
csiuld ccrUent himscif with seeing the Church of the 
Middle Iwkeu up into territorial Churclu'i^ each of 

V htcb h(i coiiU*T5dC\l was a portion of tbo otto visible Cfitlicdic 
Church. CbnrlO!? had no diRtcnlly in many 

cban^p\n in doctrine and u'^tgrs, j>wid<d a genumo and 
e^uupromise could urriverl at which v.v[ild rs'Uin 
«U within the one eecte.drt'.th'ail org^.n{i-i?;on. c-jn- 
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seuted once and again to suspend the struggle ; but he 
would never liavc made Iiitnself lesponsible for a penuaueni 
religious settlemciit wliicli recognised the Lutheran Churches. 
He had no objection to a truce, but would never accept a 
lasting peace. If tfie Lutlierans could not be brought back 
within the medireval Chui-ch by compromise, then he was 
prepared to go to all extremes to compel them to return. 
Of course, he was the ruler over many lands ; he was keen 
to extend and consolidate the family possessions of his 
House, — as keen as the most grasping of the petty temtorial 
pirincGS, — aud he had to be an opportunist. But he never 
deviated in the main from his idea of how the religious 
difficulty should be solved. 

But all manner of political and personal motives were 
at work on both sides in Germany (os elsewhere). Philip 
of Hesse combined a strenuous acceptance of the principles 
of the Lutheran Reformation with as thorough a hatred of 
the House of Hapsbnrg and of its supremacy in Germany. 
The Dukes of Bavaria, who were the sti'ongest partisans of 
the Piomanisfc Church in Germany, were the hereditary 
enemies of the House of Austria. The religious pacifica- 
tion of the Fatherland was made impossible to Charles, 
not merely by his insistence on maintaining the conceptions 
of the medifEval Church, but also by open and secret 
reluctance to see the imperial authority increased, and 
by Jealousies aroused by the territorial aggiandisemont 
of the House of Hapsburg. Tlie incompatibility be- 
tween the aims of the Emperor and those of bis 
indispensable ally, the Pope, added to the diffioulfies of 
the situation. 

In 1534, Philip of Hesse persuaded tlio SehmalkaH 
Leacue to espouse the cause of tiie banished Duke of 
■\Yurtemberg. His territories bad boon incorporated into 
the family posses.sion.s of the Hapsburgs, and the people 
groaned under the imj>erial administration. The Swabian 
Lcagtie, which had been the mainstay of the Imperialist 
aud Romanist cause in South Genisatiy, was persuaded to 
remain neutral hy the Dukes of Bavaria, aud Philip had 
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Hltlo diincnliy In defcat.ini^ Ferdinniul, .'ind dri\-in" Urn 
Tiupciialii.t^i out of the l)uoljy. Uirich vi.ts re.-{or<H]j 
deolai-ed in favour of the Xuthemu Kcfonnatton, nnd 
Wurt-emborg wns added to the list of rrolesUinti Stales. 
'By the tonus of tho Peace of Cadan (June 1534), 
Ferdinand publicly enj^ged to cany out Charles’ private 
aFJsiniince that no Protestant vraa to bo dragged Ijeforo tho 
Ji<:kh^J:avmcrpijci'ic7it for anything connected with religion^ 
Anolber important conroqnence followed. Tlic Swabian 
League was dissolved in 1530. This loft the Scbtnalkald 
lAjague of Protestant Slates and cities the only formidable 
confederation in Germany. 

Tlio iKiliticnl nuiou among the IVotostants siiggoslod a 
closer approxiraation. The South German pastors ashed 
to meet Lntficr and discuss tJicir Lheologiciil difycrciiccs, 
TJicy mot at ‘Wittenberg, and after prolonged discussion it 
was found that all wore agreed save on one sniall point — 
Ibe presence, eziendf'din apace, of tho 33ody of Christ in the 
elements in the Holy Supper. It was agreed that this 
might bo left an open 4 ue*<tion; and %Yhat was called 
the WiUcnhtrff CToncorrf was signed, which united all 
Gcj-nmn Prote.staiiUs (May and Juno lv*>36).* 

TJnnjo years later <l53f!), Duhe Geoigo of Saxony died, 
the most honest and disinterested of the Ponmnist print'tfs. 
liis brother Henry, w!io succeeded him, with tho joyfnl 
consent of his subjects, pionounrcd for tho K\'^mgclica.l 
faitlu Xotlung would content him but that Luther elumld 
come to Leipzig to prrsiilc elciic.ally on so auspirimir' an 
occasion. Luther pieach<vi in tho hall of tho Castle, 
whore twenty years earlier he had confronted Eck, and 
had beard 1>uhe George declare that hi.*' opinions wore 
pestdenliah 

In Ibe Kainc year tho new Elector of llraiulcnbuig also 
cajim over to the Evangelical side nmifl the rejoicings of 
}n« ^H'Aplo; and tho two gre.'it Emnanist of Korth 

’ Vertni!;^ Tors Kft<?sn n? 4 W^rn" f\>f 

s Cf. Koiac, Jv.aUrUi^ |,jv. f,, 2C2 f., tiJS f., etc. 
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Gernmny, Electoral Brandenbuig and Ducal Saxony, becaino 
Protestant. 

The tide flowed so strongly that the three clorioiil 
Electors, the Archbishops of Maiiijc, Edln, and Trier, and 
some of the bishops, contemplated secularising their 
principalities, and becoming Protestants. This alarmed 
Charles thoroughly. If the proposed secularisation took 
place, there would be a large Protestant majority in the 
Electoral College, and the next Emperor would be a 
Protestant. 

Charles bad been anxiously watching the gradual 
decadence of the power of the Komanist princes in 
Germany ; and reports convinced him that the advance 
of the Beformation among the people was still more 
marked. The Roman Catholic Ghm*ch seemed to be in 
the agonies of dissolution even in places where it had 
hitherto been strong. Breslau, once strongly Romanist, 
was now almost fanatically Lutberan; in Vienna, Bishop 
Faber wrote, the population was entirely Lutheran, save 
himself and the Archduke. The Romanist Universities 
were almost devoid of students. In Bavaria, it was said 
that there were more monasteries than monies. Candidates 
for the priesthood had diminished in a very startling way: 
the nuncio Vergcrlo reported that he could find none in 
Bohemia except a few paupers who could not pay their 
oi'dination fees. 

The policy of the Pope (Paul m., 1534—1549) had 
disgusted the German Romanist princes. He subordinated 
the welfare of the Church in their dominions to his anti- 
Hapsburg Italian schemes, and had actually allied himself 
with Francis of France, who was intriguing with the Turks, 
in order to thwart the Emperor I The action and speeches 
of Henry viii. had been watched and studied by Iho 
Gorman Romanist leaders. Could tliey not imitate him 
in Germany, and create a Nationalist Church true to 
mediojval doctrine, hierarchy, and ritual, and yot indc* 
pendent of the Pope, who cared so little for them ? 

All these things made Charles and Ferdinand revise 
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pnlifj. Tho Era|»eror began to conP!<Icr serioni-ly 
v«rbc:lhcjr tbo way oiU. of Ilic Tcligtous diOiculty might not, 
be, either to grant a prolonged truce to the Lutlieraiih 
(which might, though ho hoped not, become pemutneiU), 
or to work onergeticany for the creation of a Gerruan 
Kational Churclj, which, by means of some working coin- 
j>roruiEG in doctrines and ceiomoniee, might be called into 
csnstcncc by n Gorraan Kationiil Cownen nsteiubled in 
<Icl3anGo of the Pope, 

It was with these, thonght® in his mind that rent 
Ilia OhauGcllor Hold into Germany to >tiengtlien the 
Pomanist oauso there. Hia agent iJoon abaTicIoiied the 
hirgcr ideas of his master, if ho ever couiprebcnded them, 
and contented bimsolf with niinounciiig publicly that the 
privato promise given by Chailes rit Kurnhorg, and 
confirmed by Ferdinand at (ho l*cnro of Cadaii, waf' 
withdrawn. The lawsuits brought against the Frote.<5t«nU'« 
in the Itc\c1i-^l‘nv}mcTStjCT'ichl wore not lo be qiuiphed, hut 
were to bo prosecuted to tlje bitter end. lie nlso con- 
trived at 'Niimborg (June 1538) to form a league of 
I'omaniat princes, ostensibly for dcfoiice, but leally to 
force tho Protestants to stibinil to tho decisioiiP of tho 
Heichf^cavmcrs^cTifht. TJiese mcasui-es did not make for 
piiace; I Ijc)’ almost produced a civil war, wliicb was only 
avoided by tho diiect interi>o'^ition of tho Emperor. 

Chancellor Held was recalled, and llm Empcnrjr sent 
the Amhbishop of Lund lo find out what terms the 
Protcslant.s would accept. Those proved larger Ihnu the 
Knqx'ror could grant,, but tho result of the intercourse 
was that tho l*rofccstnnts wore giwutotl a irure which wiif* 
to last for ten years. 

The propo'^od secularisation of the ccolesi.vstical Klcr- 
tor.itcs made Ctuu-h'S see that he daicd not wait for the 
corndvislon of this truce. He set himself earuc.3ily to 
discover whether compvouih'cs in docirine and rmMnr>nir^ 
were i5ot jvo'^pUde. Coufcicuco^ were ticld between LuHjcnvn 
Riid lloTOanSet tlieologianfi and laymen, at Haqenan (June 
1540), ui (Xoyeml>er 1 and at llegendmr^ 
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(Batisbon, April 1541).' The last was fche most im- 
jjortanfc. The discussions showed that ifc was j^t'ssibla 
to state Boinanist and Lutheran doctrine in ambiguous 
propositions which could be accepted by the theologians of 
both Confessions ; but tl>at tiiere was a great gulf between 
them which the Evangelicals would never re-cross. The 
spiritual priesthood of all believers could never be reconciled 
with the special priesthood of the mediieval clergy. This 
was Charles’ last attempt at a compromise which would 
unite of their own free will tJie German Lutherans wifcli 
the German Eomanista. He saw that the Lutherans would 
never return to the medifeval Chiu*ch unless compelled 
by force, and it was impossible to use force unless the 
Schmallcald League was broken up altogether or seamed 
with divisions. 

§ 10 . Tlic Bigamy of Philip of Scssc} 

The opportunity arrived. The triumphant Proleatantisra 
received its severest blow in the bigamy of Philip of Hesse, 
which involved the reputations of Bucer, Luther, and 
Melanchthon, as well as of the Landgrave. 

Philip had married when barely nineteen a daughter 
of Duke George of Saxony. Latterly, he declared tliat it 
was impossible to maintain conj\igal relations with her ; 
that continence was impossible for him ; that the condi- 
tion in which he found himself linrassed his whole life, and 
prevented him coming to the Lord’s Table. Li a case like 
his, Pope Clement VII. only a few years previously had 
permitted the husband to take a second wife, and why 
should not the Protestant divines permit him ? He 

•Spiegel, “Johannes Tinjanmis Amslcrotlarans nntl die Colloqnion rn 
Worms und Regonsburg, 1540-1541 " {.?r£?scAnyjl fur hist. Theologxc, xlli. 
(1S72) SO fT.) ; Moses, DU Deli^ionsverhandlunijcn tn Ila^cnau xind irorvis, 
JS4Q-ir>^l (Jena, 18S0). 

• Heppo, “Urkutidlicho Bcitrlige znr Geschiclito der Doppclrlso des I<and- 
prafen Philip t. Ilcssoa” {Zcitsehrifl fur die hirioriic}ie IheoJojU, xxjL 
(1S52) 2C0fr.), cf. ixxviii. 44511. ; Schnltze, Luther xtrui die Doppelthe da 
Landgrafax r. llesttr. (Paderbom (1868)). 
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proiiared n case for himself which he suhtniUtxl to the 
theologians, and got a reply signed by Bucer, !MeIanchthon. 
ttud Luther, which may bo thus enmmarifccd; — 

According to the original comiuaudmeiit of God, marriage 
ie between one man and one woman, and fchc twain shall 
become one llcsii, and this original precept has been con- 
firmed by onr Lord ; bub sin brought it about that first 
Lamoch, then the heatlien, and then Abraham, took more 
than one wife, and this was permitted by the law. 'Wq are 
now living under the gospel, which does not. gtvo prescribed 
rules for the regulation of the external life, and it has not 
expressly prohibited bigamy. The existing law of ihe land 
has gone back to the original requirement of God, and the 
plain duty ol the pastorate is to insist on that original 
requirement of God, and to denounce bigamy in every way. 
Nevertheless the pastor4ate, in individual csiscs of the direst 
need, and to prevent worse, may sanction bigamy in o purely 
oxce]^tionnl way; such a bigamous marriage is a true 
marriage (the necessity being proved) in tim eight of God 
and of conscience; but it is not a tnio marriage with rofor- 
oncG to public law or custom. Therefore such a marringc 
ought to bo kept secret, and the dispensation which is piveu 
for it ought to be kept under the seal of confession, if it 
be made knowTi, the dispensation becomes eo ipso invalid, 
and the marriage becomes mere concubinage. 

Such wa«? the strange and scandalous document to which 
Luther, Mclauchthon, and Buccr appended their names. 

Of couree the thing could not be Icopt secret, and 
the moral effect of the revelation was diBa.slrous araoup 
friends and foes. Dio Evangelical pri-uccs were especially 
aggrieved ; and it W!is proposed that tho I/mdgravc phouh! 
}>o tried for bigjuny and punisherl aocoidtng to the litvrs of 
the Empire. When ibo matter was brouuhi before the 
Euii'^ror, ho decided that no marriage )iad lokus plnre, 
and the sole effect of the decision of the thc-ologianH was 
lo deceive a |>oor maiden.^ 

' Lntlisr’s i.; Mtnl ntryl to lea tif't «•&!) 1 a 

Xv^•s^rrflI5 A faTv>ru4 tlatly of tliP 

in llip na I •Jtv -.v r-il e<it?Rrr\ tbi* vn.'-s' To 
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Philip, humiliated and sore, isoJated from his fneiids, 
was an instrument readj- to tlie Emperor’s band in bis plan 
to weaken and, if possible, destroy the Schmalkald League. 
The opportunity soon aniTed. The father of William 
Duke of ClevGs Juliers and Berg had been elected by 
the Estates of Gneiders to be tbeir sovereign, in defiance 
of a treaty which had secured the succession to Oharles. 
The father died, and the son succeeded almost imme- 
diately after the treaty bad been signed. This created 
a powerful anti-Haj)sburg State in close proximity to tlie 
Emperor’s possessions in the Netherlands. William of 
Claves had married his sister Sibylla to John Frederick, 
the Elector of Saxony, and natm-ally gravitated towards 
the Schmalkald League. In 1541 an arrangement was 
come to between the Emperor and Philip, according to 
which Philip guaranteed to prevent the Duke of Cloves 
from joining the League, or at least from being supported 
by it against the Emperor, and in return Philip was pro- 
mised indemnity for all past deed.s, and advancement in 
the Emperor’s eoiAdce. Young Maurice of Ducal Saxony, 
who had succeeded his father in the Duchy (August ISlli, 
1541), and had manded Philip’s da^ighter, also joined in 
this bargain. The Emperor bad thus divided the great 
Protestant League ; for the Elector of Saxony refused to 
desert his brother-in-law. In 1543 the Emperor fell 
upon the unbefriended Duke, totally defeated him, and 
took Guoldcrs from him, while the German IVotestants, 

fiuiojitioii.i fidelity to a conriction which he always ra.'iJnlaiiifd. With nil 
his reverence for the word of Goil, lie could never avoid giving a very largo 
authority to the tinditions of thn Church when they did not plainly contra- 
dict a |io.sitIvQ and direct divine ciunniaudmcnt. TJio Chnrcli had heon 
aocniptomcd to SAy that it possessed a dispensing power in niaLritnonial ca-'cn 
of extreme diinculty ; and, in sj>ile of his dcmiuciations of the disprns-vlions 
granted by the Koinaii Curia, Luther never detilwl the j»o\\cr. On the 
contrary, ho thought honestly that the Church did j)Ci-;vct<s this power of 
diHixnjj-.vtiou even to the length of tempering witli n fiindatnental taw of 
Christinn society, provided it did not contradict a j'Ofitivr scriplnmi 
commandment to the coiitraiy- The eriiu" of the Curia, in iiis cyrn, ujq 
not is'uiing diajitn-'vHons in eavs, hut in gi'ing th'-m in 

nithoiil proved nrrtr^'=ity, and/or money. 
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hinitonK? hy IMiiljp, raw one o£ tiieh* imj'Oit-atst nllief-’ 
overthrown. This gave rire toieciiniinatfon'’, wluch en'cctii- 
ally ^v’cvikened the I’rolesfflut cansa 

In 15*14, OiijrJes eoncilwflcd a pe-aec witlj Prance (the 
Peace of Cr«jj>y, Knveniher iOtli), anti wa.^ free to tinii his 
nllent jon to nflUii'a in Oennany. IIo forced the I’oj'C in the 
FAUU' month to give way about a tJencml Conncih which 
wa^ fixed 10 meet' in IVtaioh 1545. The Ihnpcror luoant 
thia Gonncil to be an instrument in his hands to subdue 
both Ihc ProlosUmts and the ro|iC. lie meant it to 
reform the Giiurch in llm sense of freeing it from many of 
t.ho corruptions which had found their way into it, and 
t>specinU 3 ’ in diuiinishing the jx‘wcr of the Konum Curia ; 
and in this ho w.ig Fup|Kntc<l !>y the Spanish bishops and 
by Iho greater part of J*ntin (JbristcRdoiu. Put the ro|KJ 
was tbo riioio skiUu) diploTnatist, and nut-gcnorallcd the 
Kujpnrv*r, The Council was summoned to meet at Trent, 
a purely Ilaliun town, though noniiialh' within Gennany. 
il wne nntmgod tiint ali ila members nivisl be present 
personally and not by deputies, whicb meant that the 
Uaiiaii bishops had a iKsrmanent iimjovit-y j and the choice 
f)f Dominicans and .Te.-^uits as tho leading theologians tuaxle 
it. plain that no doctrinal coueersions ivould be made to the 
Protestants. .Fiom the first the P^^teptantB refused to be 
hound in any way ly its decisions, and Charles Boon per- 
ceived that the iiisUnment he had counted on had broken 
in his hands. If ccelcstni<ti«il unity was to be niftintalncHl 
in Ccrinnny, it could only bo by the iho of foive. There is 
no tbmbL that iho Bmperor was lo-itt) to [irorced to tbi« 
hist extroTuitj- ; but Ins oorrcsjK^ndence with his s'^fer 
l^Inry and with his brother Bcrdinnnd s^hows that. Ijc bad 
ootne to regard it as n ncccs.^ifcy by the middle of 
His first endeavour wus to break up tba 
f.#Miguc. vvhiHi was once more imUet). Hoatf<anptcd ogaiit 
to tlcbiob Phiitp of Hetrse, but wUhotit ffe 

aide. !iosv*;ver, le. induce the Bleetor »?f linindeuburg ami 
the ^birgnivii of Praudeubu^^-Gulmbieh and rome olbcrs hi 
rtuiasis neu{ml--~the Klcct'ffr by pnuuiptng iu rmy even? 
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that the religions settlement which had been effected in 
Brandenbui-g (1541) should remain unaltered; and, what 
seized him best, he persuaded young Maurice of Ducal 
Saxony to become hia active ally. 

§ 11. Maurici. of Saxony. 

Maurice of Saxony was one of the most interesting, 
because one of the most perplexing personalities of his 
time, which was rich in interesting personalities. He was a 
Protestant from comdction, and never wavered from his 
faith ; 3 ’^et in the conflict between the Romanist Emperor 
and the Protestant princes he took the Emperor’s side, and 
contributed more than any one else to the overthrow of his 
fellow Protestants. His bargain with Charles was that tbe 
Electorate should be transferred from the Ernestine Saxon 
family to hia own, the Albertine, that he should get Slagdc- 
burg and Halberstadt, and that neither he nor his people 
should be subject to the decrees of the Coimcil of Trent. 
Then, when he had despoiled the rival family of tbe 
Electorate, be planned and carried through the successful 
revolt of tlie Protestant princes against the Emperor, and 
was mainly instrumental in securing the public recognition 
of liUthcranism in Gennany and in gaining the permanent 
Religious Peace of 1556.^ 


§ 12. I/uthcr's Death. 

It was in these months, while the alaims of war were 
threatening German^’, that Luther passed away. He had 

' Ranke has an interesting stndy of the cliamctcr of Mnnrico in Lis 
Deutsche. Qcsehiclile im Zeitalter der Ji^ormatiem, bk. ii. ckaj). vi, (vol. v* 
pji. ICl if. of the Gill ed., Leipsig, 1882); but perhaps tho hc^t is giren in 
ifanrcnlircclier, Studien vnd Stntczxn zur Gesettiehfe der li/-fcmncit\ciTiszAi{ 
{Leipzig, 1874), pp. 13.^ if. A snail’s deep religious conTictions can tolerate 
strange comj>any in most ages, and the fact that wo find Romanist champions 
in Franco plunging into the deepest profligacy tho one week and then under- 
going tho agonies of icpentaTice tho next; or that Lutheran leaders combine<l 
occasional conjugal inlidolities and drinking bouts with real for erangeltcal 
principles, dcnianil? dccjwr study in psychology tlian can find erpreaejon, in 
the fashion of some modem English historians, in a few cheap sneers. 
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been gr-owlng vrcaker 3 *ear by year, oth1 bail never sjwred 
MinseU for the cawBe he )wd at heart. One hit of 
%Tork he Ihouglife he must do. Xlio Counts of Manfvfeld 
had quarroiicd over some trifling Ihings in the division 
of their property, and bad conseiiteci to accept Luther’s 
inediation. Tins obliged him to jouniey to Eisleben 
m bitterly cold wentlter (Januarj* 154^0). “I %ron1d 
cheerfully lay down my bones in the grave if 1 could 
only reconcile my dear Lords/* he said ; and th.at was 
what was required from him. He fiiiisheil the arbitiniion 
to the satiefacUon of both brothers, and received by way of 
fee endowments for village schools in the Mansfeld region. 
The deeds Ns'oro nil signed by the ITtb of February (lo-46), 
and Luther’s work was done at Mansfeld — and for his 
generation. He became alarmingly ill that night, and dtei 
on tbo following morning, long before dawn. “ Ilevereud 
Father/' wiid Justus Jonas, who was uith him, " wilt thou 
stand by Christ and tho doctrine thou hast preached f *’ T3 jo 
dying jiiaii roused himself to say ** Yes." It was ln> last word, 
'iSventy inmates later ho passed away with a deep sigli. 

Luther died in hia sixty-third year — twonty-cight and 
a half years after he l>ad, graally daring, nailed his Theses 
to the door o{ All Saints’ in Wittenberg, twcuty-sovon 
after ho bad discovered tho meaning of his Tho^ies during 
the ineinorablft days when he faced Eck at Leipzig, and 
Iwonty-five after ho })ijd slood before tho Etn])crc>r and 
Diet nt Worms, wiiiJe all Genunny had hailed him jis its 
champion against- tho roi>o and tbo Spininrd, The years 
botwe^m 153 9 and 1524 were, from nn cxtoiTial point of 
view, the most glorious of Luther’s life. lie dominated 
and led hi'f nation, and a unity to tbixt distmetc^l and 
divided coimtrv which it had never cnjoy‘.xl until then. 
Ifo spoke and felt like n piophct. " I have the 
not fix>m Tfi'ni, but fiT>m heaven tlirongh our l^ord 
i'hrhl, ro tluit I nnght have dc3cril>cd myself arul havt? 
gliiriiied in a mmisi-cr and nu ovongelifci;.” The 

})s‘-ihf>s} h.\d ronic w him in no Eudden vi-donaiy -ivay. 
Uo had heosi h:"<l into it htep hv stop, force^l fonvaid tlwvlv 
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Dy a power stronger tlian his own ; and the Icnowledge 
liad kept him humble before liis God. During these yeai-s 
it seemed as if hia dream — an expectation shared by his 
wise Elector, the most experienced statesman, in Germany 
— of a Germany united under one I^^ational CImrcli, 
separated from the bondage of Rome, repudiating her hltis- 
phemies, rejecting her traditions which bad corrupted tlio 
religion of the ancient and pmer days, and disowning her 
presumptuous encroachments on the domain of the civil 
power ordained of God, was abonfc to come true. 

Then camo the disillusionment of the Peasants’ War, 
when the dragon’s teeth were sown broadcast over Ger- 
many, and produced their crop of gloomy suspicions and 
black fears. After the insurrection had spent itself, and 
in spite of the almost irretrievable damage which it, and 
the use made of it by papal diplomatists, did to the 
Beforniation movement, Luther regained his serene courage, 
and recovered much of the ground which had been lo.sl. 
But the crushing blow Iiad left its mark upon him. Ho 
had the same trust in God, but much more distrust of man, 
fearing the tumult,” resolute to have nothing to do with 
anyone who had any connection, however sb'ght, with those 
who had instigated the misguided peasants- He rallied 
tlic forces of the Reformation, ond brought them back to 
discipline by the faith they had in himself as their leader. 
His personality dominated those Idnglets of Geimany, 
possessed with as strong a sense of their dignity and 
autocratic rights as any Tudor or Valois, and they sub- 
mitted to be led by him. Electoral Saxony, Hesse, Liine- 
burg, Anhalt, East Prussia, and Mansfcld, and some score 
of imperial cities, had followed liim loyally from the first ; 
and as the ye-ars passed. Ducal Saxony and Wurtemberg in 
the centre and soxith, and Brandenbiu-g in tbs north, had 
declared themselves Protestant States. These larger princi- 
palities brought in their train all the smaller satellite States 
which clustered round them. It may bo said that boforo 
Luther’s death the much larger portion of the Gcnnan 
Emjjire had been won for evangelical religion, — a territory 
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Jo bo rotighly de?cribed as a groat triaiiglc, who=o b'lFG was 
tlje fclitnx’^ OJ Oics linllic Sea from thu Xotlicrlamh on the 
west Jo the oobtcjn limits of East Pni&aia, and ntuix 

was SwiifTcriaiid. Part of this land was occupied hy 
occicahustical pn«ctp.iliJies wbich had remained Eonsan 
Catholic, — the districts EurroumKng ICbln on the we.it, and 
the territories of Pa(lcii»orn, Fulda, and many othon^ in the 
centre, — but, on the other liaud, many siouMy Proiostant 
cities, like KUniborg, Coiistance, and Augsburg, \^cjo planted 
on territories which were outside these limits. Xise extent 
and power of this ProtesUmt Germany was sufUcient to 
resist any att-ompt on the part of the Emperor and the 
Catholic princas to overcome it by force of arms, provided 
only ihs ndors remained (me to Osich other. 

Over this wide extent of couutiy Evangelical ChtirehC' 
had been eitabliphod. and provisions had been made for the 
odneation of children and for the support of tho poor in 
or<iinanees issued by the supreme secnlcr authoritic,*? wIkj 
ruled over its raultUudinons divisioDS. The Mca'*, with 
its fiup]>os&d. enbstiUilionnry eacriiice and a mediatorial 
prioathood, had iKjen abolished. The German tongjio had 
displaced uiedi;pval Ijxtin in public worship, and the wur- 
sbippers cotild take {Kiit in the services with full under- 
standing of the solemn .icts in which tliey wore engag*^*!. 
A Gennan Ttible lay on every pulpit, and the people bml 
their copies in tho powa. Tmusl.'ttkuis of tlie pKilms and 
(■rcrman evaugcUcal hymns were sang, and Ecrmtn.i': in 
Gennun were preached. FaiuB were token to pn^nde nis 
oduca*-e»l fivarigolical ministry who would pre.\rh the gorj ei 
faithfully, and ronFcicntiously fulfil all the duties cocuccPnI 
witlj the euro of soul**.^* The eeclesia^^tical proj>C!rty of 
the media*vnl Church was latgeiy «?cd for ovangelicil 
purjH.»^'-s. Tiinre was no inccinniad uniformity In tlje^e 
new airungenu-ntr. Luther refuri'<i k» xwf rise ptrt of art 
ecclerf-i^tinrl nulir>erat : he adr-j5»Hl when caUc-I uiMtn to 
give advleo, he never commanded. iMo Witi^!jiher_f ^ ns<* ” 
Wii« Confront the Ko*n.m "«*■/»" aiif! the only 
of service nm! tK’cle-da'rticvtl oijmm^ntTAn- 
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The movement Luther had inaugurated had gone far 
beyond Germany before 1546. Every coimferj’ in Europe 
bad felt its pulsations. As early as 1519 (April), leai'ned 
men in Paris had been almost feverishly studying his 
writings.^ They were eagerly read in England before 
1521.- Aleander, writing from Worms to the Curia, 
complains that Spanish merchants were getting transla- 
tions of Luther’s books made for circulation in Spain.® 
They were being studied with admiration in Italy even 
earlier. The Scottish Parliament was vainly endeavouring’ 
to prevent their entrance into that country by 1525.'* 
The Lutheran Reformation had been legally established in 
Denmark, Norway, and Sweden long before Luther passed 
away. 

Luther was the one great man of his generation, stand- 
ing head and shoulders above everyone else. This does 
not mean that he absorbed in his individual personality 
everything that the age produced for the furtherance of 
humanity. Many impulses for good existed in that 
sixteenth century which Luther never recognised j for an 
age is always richer than any one man belonging to it 
He stood outside the great artistic movement. He might 
have learned much from Erasmus on the one hand, and 
from the leaders of the Peasants’ War on the other, which 
remained hidden from him. He is greatest in the one 
sphere of religion only — in the greatest of all spliercs. 
His conduct towards Zwingli and the strong language he 
used in speaking of opponents make our generation dis- 
cover a strain of intolerance wc would fain not see in so 
great a man ; but his contemporaries did not and could 
not pass the same judgment upon him. In sucli a divided 
Germany none but a man of the widest tolerance coxild 
have held together the Protestant force-s as Luther did ; 

^ Hcrminjard, Corre^yondarxj: des Jif/ormatntrs dans trs ; ays de la 'yjue 
fran^ai^ (Gcucra and Paris, 1S66-18P7), i. 47, 4S. 

“ awl Papers, Foreign and DomesiU, of the rfirni of JJcr.ry I'///., 

iii. 281. 

’ KalkofT, Vie D'p'tthe‘% da Ktsrdius AlearMer {HaWc, 1S97), }>. IOC. 

* Acts of the Pi7rUa-nrr.i of Satlard for 1525 «TirI 1527. 
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and %vo can i?cc wlmt ho \va« whoti we rr-mftnher thf* sad 
eflects of Iho pott.v orlliodoxies of tlio ^\«ssd 0 ifs and the 
OsiaudciK who catne after hmu 

It is the hU-o of jno«t* authors of rovoUiiima- to ho 
devoured by the ii\ovemftiit which they have cidh*d loto 
bcijig. L\Jtlier occasioned tlic greatest levolution v.hiclj 
Western Europe has ever seen, and he ink’d it till 
his dmith. History shows no kinglicr man than this 
TInningian miner’s son. 

§ 13. T!ic Ji^U^ions TT'ar.' 

The war began soon after Lather’s death. The Einperiu- 
brought into GeimaDy his Spanieh infantry, the b-gitnting 
01 wiiat was to bo a curse to thot cocnlry for many genem- 
fcione, and various inameuvrhigs and si;irmi5bcs took place, 
tho most important of which was Maunco of Saxony's 
invasion of the Eicctornic. At last Um Emperor mot the 
Elector in battle at Mdhlboig ^April 24lh, Iv^)47), where 
Jolin Frederick wna completely dofeatcil and taken prisoner, 
Wittenberg, stoutly defended by Sibylla, soon aftoi sur- 
rendorod- This was tho end. I^hilip was induced lo 
surrender on promise of favooiablo Ijcatincnt, mndo by tdic 
Elcotora wlio had remained on the Eiapcrora side, tliiark.'. 
refused to t)c bound by tho promise made in his name, ami 
tho Landgra%'o w.is also held captive. All Gcnnnny, ?Jive 
Constance in the south and some of tlie Baltic bauds, 
lay prosimtc at the Bmperor’p foot. It remained to ha 
seen what use ho would make of In'* victory. 

In due time ho pct himself to bring about what he 
conceived to be a reasonable comptomi'-o whicli v.Ymhl 
eiinhlo all Gcirnany to remain within one Kidioiial (Church. 
Ho tried at first to induce tbo ceparntc parties work 

* Mat3T?-nhy«h"T, A'ctr? r. tini? di* 

{Dviwlc!i-'rf, IPCSJj Gf^tochse dfs fn 

jS57>i ‘A^— A'r?' nr dtx 

r, (Jfua.'jFPO, U.'Txix 

-A-i {Ui\ 
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it out among themselves ; and, when this was found to 
be hopeless, he, lihe a second Justinian, resolved to con- 
struct a creed and to impose it by force upon all, especially 
upon the Lutherans. To begin Tvith, he had to defy the 
Pope and slight the General Council for which lie had 
been mainly responsible. He formally demanded that 
the Council should return to German soil (it liad been 
transferred to Bologna), and, when this was refused, he 
protested against its existence and, like the German Pro- 
testants he was coercing, declared that he would not 
submit to its decrees. He next selected three theo- 
logians, JGchael Helding, Julius von Pilug, and Agricola, — a 
medirevalist, an Erasmian, and a very conservative Lutheran 
— to construct what was called the Awjsburg Interim, 

§ 14. The Aiigshurg Interim} 

Tins document taught the dogma of Transubstantiation, 
tlic seven Sacraments, adoration of the Blessed Virgin and 
Llio Saints, retained most of the mcditeval ceromoiues and 
usages, and declared the Pope to be the* Head of tlie 
Cliurch. This was to please the Eomnnists. It appealed to 
the Lutherans by adopting tbe doctrine of Justification by 
Faitli in a modified form, the marriage of priests with some 
resen^ations, the use of the Cup by the laity in the Holy 
Supper, and by considerably modifying the docti*ine of the 
aicrificial character of the Mass. Of course all its pro- 
positions were ambiguoiiB, and could be road in two ways. 
Tins was probably the intention of the framers ; if so, they 
were highly successful. 

Nothing that Clmrles over undertook proved such a 
di.smal failure as this patchwork creed made from snippets 
from two Confessions. However lifeless creeds may become, 
they all — real ones — have grown out of tho li^dng Chnstian 

^ SrliniMt, *' Agpiuln .ind I>5t{»*rs rolatiiig to tlic Int'-rim" in Zril'^rhrifl 
fiiT KisioTiTch. Throlojif, xxxviii. (ISSS) pp. 45J tt., iCl IT. ; Bcutel, Ul>'r 

dfs Interim {Lriprig, TSS5) ; J}cr Av^d’^triT^ 

lii-ichsiix'j JuicJi eixicm /iiriftlichcn Tag^hKch {Pictis. JtrArZi. ISfiS, jij'. 205-2.|2t 
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ci:]w»nc;nce o? tbeh* fminerfi. and liav« cnnt'.mcd thr vcr% 
lifi^-blood of tlipir lipnrts a/t well a? of ihoTj- brfiiti?. U i« 
a Iioppless Insk to coDStnict cit^s as a tailor and 

gtil^’hen enat^. 

Cimiles, however* was pitjud of his creod. mid did hiV 
hc«'t to onforco it Tlio Diet of 1.548 showed him his' 
dilTicnltics. The /nfcrt7» was aeceptcnl arid prrickirned as 
ni! edict by this Diet 0^**3’ mily after the Km- 

peror, verj* nuwiiUngly, declared pnictically that it was 
rneant for the Protestants alone. " 3'ho liiTnporor/’ said a 
member of tho Diet, “is figliting for religion against, the 
Po)'e, wlioin he acknowledges to be its bcadj, and against 
the two jxirts of Gbrislendom in Germany — tlie masv: of 
the Proto'Uiuls and tbo ecclesiastical prince-i/’ Thus from 
the beginning what vru*? to be an instrninent to unite 
Gcnniin Cludslendoixi was transformed into a " strait-waist- 
coat for tho Lutlioraus ” ; and tins did not make it more 
palatable for them. At first the strong measnres tvkcn by 
tlio ICiTi]>oror conipolled its nominal ncceptance by many of 
tho ProtesMut princes.' Tlic cities which seemed to l )0 
most rofnictor)* had tireir Councils purged of tlioir demo- 
oratic inomhers, and their Lutliemn jirc-ichei-s s^nt into 
hanisliineiit — Matthew AUicr from Itoutlingen. Wolfgang 
Miisculns from Augsburg. BreiiK from linH. 0'«iander horn 
Xiinibcrg, Schnopf from Tulnngon. llucor and 2‘hgius had 
to lice from StTnssbui'g and take refuge in England. Thr' 
city of Constance was besieged nnd foil after a heroic 
defence ; it was deprived of its priv51ei:c’^ a** an ixnpenal 
j‘ity, and was added U) tho ftimily of thf' Hou'^e 

of Au'^trl'i. Its ^sislor, }>hircr, was ijczit into bini«hmt?sit 
,1'V'in hundred Lutheran divincj? ^vcie dfiven fjxmi their 

h!'5i''’X 

If Clnrlc'", Incki^'l hr Itf*; Sjvmi^h nnd l^djin lrf>«p'=’, 
rnuld pf'Cnro :» nominal subtnif'iou to his T;x!'-ri^. he enr>ld 
not coerc*' ttso jx-oplo into acce|/t5ng iU TIjy dmrcLv-' 
empty in Auirdnu'g, in Phn, aiil in other oilier 31.'C 

f ' ! (• aSj-J o?* >■ { I 
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people met it by an almost tnuversal passive resistance- — il 
singing doggerel verses iu mockery of the Tnfcrim may be 
(yxlled passive. When the Emperor ordoredDuke Christoplier 
of Wiirtemberg to drive Brenz out of his refuge in his State, 
the Duke answered him that lie could not banisii his whole 
population. The popular feeling, as is usual in such cases, 
found vent in all manner of satirical songs, pamphlets, and 
even catechisms. As in the times before the Peasants’ ^yar, 
this coarse popular literature had an immense circulation. 
Much of it took the form of rude broadsides with a picture, 
generally satirical, at the top, and the song, sometimes with 
the music score, printed below.^ Wandering preachers, 
whom no amount of police supervision could check, wont 
inveighing against the Interim, distributing tbe rude litera- 
ture through the villages and among the democracy in the 
towns. Soon the creed and the edict which enforced it 
became practically a dead letter throughout tbe greater 
part of Germany. 

The presence of the Emperor’s Spanish troops on the 
soil of tlie Fatherland irritated t)ie feelings of Germans, 
whether Romanists or Protestants ; the insolence and ex- 
cesses of these soldiers stung the common people ; and 
their employment to enforce the hated Interim on tbe 
Protestants was an additional insult. The citizens of one 
imperial city were told that if they did not accept the 
Interim they Tuust be taught theology by Spanish trooixs, 
and of another that they would yet learn to speak the 
language of Spain. While tlie popular odium against 
diaries was slowly growing in intensity, he contrived to 
increase it by a proposal that his son Philip should have 
llie imperial crown after his brother Ferdinand. Charles' 
own election had been caused by a patriotic sentiment. 
The people thought that a German was better than a 
Frcnchiimn, and they had found out too late that they had 
not got a Gennan but a Spaniard, Ferdinand had lived 
in Germany long enough to know its wants, and liis son 

’ One of the'o broailsidc.*; is reproduced in von Berold's GtschichU del 
deulxchen ]{efoT~mntwn {Berlin, 18S0), p. SOS. 



'TTIK AGGSBURG tKTEUIM 

Mu'^iininan lisd sTjown fchat be po's^t^ncl many 
whli'li npjK'alod to the Gennan charact^ir. The ]nopM.-^,.l 
to fmbsliliitc Philip, however imlnml from Churlas’ point 
of view, ami cont'iRleni with liia earlier idea «hril the HcniJ-e 
of Tlapshurg slioahl have one bead, meant to the German*? 
toptiil furllier ^‘hispaiiiolatc” Gennany, Xin*^ nnjv*)ndnrily 
of Chnrlef! among nil ranks and cin5"5es of GennanB gtew 
mjiidly between 1548 and 1552: and clnrmg the eanu- 
years his foreigj^ prestige wa.*? fast w»amng. He remained 
in Gcnnnny, with the cxcoptiou of a short visit to the 
Xcthorlands ; but in spile of his pieseuce the anarchy 
grow worec ami worse. The revolt %vhich cymic might 
hnvo arisen iiiueh Fooncr had the Proleaf-rmts becjn able to 
overcome their hatred and stisjacion of ^fatiricc of Saxony, 
whoso co-oporation was almost cs.sentiah II is unneemavy 
to describe the iutrigncfs which went on around the Pmporor, 
caroloas though not uuforewaincd. 

Jlanrice had coinplctcxl ins nrmngoumnts with hip 
German allies and with Fmnce early in 1552. T)io Kin- 
poror had retired from Augsbv\rg to Innsbruck, Mimn'cc 
Koir.cd the Pass of Plironbcrg on Ujo nights of May IStli, 
lOth, and pressed on to Imiphiuok, hoping to *‘nin the old 
fox 1o carlh.'’ Cliarloi^ e.'seapod l>y a few hours, and,ncco!n- 
jMiuiod by his l>rothev Kcnlinaml, Hcd over the Prcntitjr Pa‘«p 
amid a fitorin of snow and min. It wn« the road by which 
ho Imd entered Gerniaiiy in fair spring weather wlicn he cainc 
in 15?‘0, in the Konith of his power, to pottlo, a? ho had 
confidently expected, the rcligiou? dUttcuUIc.s in Gennany. 
He reached Villacli in Cariulhiain fcafoty, nnd there waited 
the iKsue of events. 

'j'lm Oennan pdncca gathensl in pi-e.at JHimbcrs a!. 
P/iP^au (Aug. 1552) to dtPCUFs the position and rirrive at 
a seivlcincnl. Mnurico was ostctirihly the ma?V‘r of the 
PitUEition. for ins trcop.^ and tlmci? of hi= wild ally Alb*'’,-t 
Aleibbdp.s of Praudcnbm>:-Gulmhaeb werc in th*' town, 
•and many a x^nnee fek **aa if they had a bare iji their 
brcast," His demands for the 3 >uhUc gt/n-l were moderate 
and Ftntcfsmrmlil^o, He apVcd for I he immCtliatc rch\we of 
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liiB father-in-law the Landgixive of Hesse ; for a settlement 
of the religious question on a basis that would be permanent, 
at a meeting of German princes fairly’ representative of the 
two parties — no Council summoned and directed by the 
Pope would ever give fair-play to the Protestante, be said, 
uor could they expect to get it from the Diet where the 
large number of ecclesiastical members gave au undue pre- 
ponderance to the llomanist side; and for a settlement of 
some constitutional questions. The princes present, and 
with them Ferdinand, King of tlie Komaus, were inclined to 
accept these demands. But when they were referred to 
Charles at Yillach, he absolut-cly refused to permit the 
religious or the constitutional question to be settled by 
any assembly but the Diet of the Empire. Kothing would 
move him from his opinion, neither the entreaties of his 
brother nor his own pei'sonal danger. He still counted oti 
the divisions among the Protestants, and believed that lie 
had only to support the “ bom Elector ” of Saxony against 
tbe one of his own creation to deprive Mamdce of bis 
strength. It may be that Maurice had his own fears, it 
may be that be was glad to have the opportunity of sliow- 
ing that the “ Spaniard ” was the one enemy to a lasting 
peace in Germany. He contented himself with the acqui- 
escence of John Frederick in the permanent loss of tbe 
Electoi’ate as arranged at the Peace of Wittenbeig (1547). 

Charles was then free to come back to Augshurg, whore 
he had the petty satisfaction of threatening the Lutheran 
preachers who had returned, and of again overthrowing 
the demociutic govenunent of the city. Ho then went to 
assume the command of the Gertnau army which was 
opposing the French. His failure to take the city of 
Met?, was {ollo%Ted by his practical abandonment of the 
direction of the affairs of Germany, which were left in the 
hands of Ferdinand. The disorders of the time delayed 
the meeting of the Diet until 1555 (o]>oned Feb. 5t!i). 
niie Elector and the “bom Elector” of Saxony were both 
dead — John Frederick, woni out by misfortmie and im- 
prisonment (March .3rd, 1554), and sympathised with by 
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fHondts mu} nin»'C; and JIanricc, only tliirty-uro yeai-p 
of ago, killed in i.lie moment of vieiory at Siuvoi'sliauBon 
(July Dili, 1553). 

It %vas in the summer of 15o4- timt the Emperor had 
lianfk?d over, in a carefully limited nianner, tiic manage- 
ment of Geimun nfTaira t-o hfs brother Eerdinanci, tlie King 
of the Romans. The lenns of devolution of nuthority imply 
llml tlna \va« done by Charloa to avoid the hinniliatioii of 
being iiersonally I'esponsible for acquiescence in u*hnt was 
to him a hateful necessity, and the confession of failure 
in lus managoment. of Germany from 1530. Everyone 
reoogiiit'cd Uanl. ijoaee was necessary at almost any price, 
hub Ecrdinanrl and the liighcr eeclesiasttcal princes shnink 
from facing the inevitable. The King of the Romans still 
chenshod some vague hopc.s of a compromise wliich would 
pi'cservo the unity of the rnedinjval Geiman Church, and 
the fiolfiFh ])olioy of many of the Protestant princes on- 
c^>»raged him. Eloclor Joachim of Biundcnburg >vi8hed 
the arehbisliopric of ^fagdelmi-g and the bishopric of 
ITfilborstadb for bis son Sigismund, end dcolared tlmb ho 
wottld bo content, witli the /nferiTn 1 Christopher of 
Wtlrtcmboig cherished similar designs on ccclcsiasUcal 
proj>ortios. A\igustns of i^axouy, Maurice^ brother aiid 
succos.-ior, wisTtod the bishopric of Jfeisson. All these 
designs could ho more easily fulfilled if the oxlerunl unity 
of the niediteval Church ictnuined unbroken. 


§ 1 .5. of Att(j<hura} 

The hnd been smnmoiKKi for Kov. 13th (1554). 
but win, 'll Ferdinand reached Augsburg about the ond of 
the ycju-, the Iv^lates had not isrthored. Ho was able 
to ofven the Diet formally on Fob. 5th (1555). but- rmne 
of the Electors, and oirly two of thn great cceh’«iii.'-*tifni 
princes, the C'aidinnl Rislmp of Augsburg and the Bishoji 

(MuptMf, pnorf). rj - i>KA# 

pisijilcJi. letpi 
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of Eichstadfc, were present in person. Wliile Che Diet 
dragged on aimlessly, the Protestant princes gathered 
a great Coimoil of their own at Naumbnrg (March 3i-d, 
1555) to concert a common policy. Among those preseul 
were the Electors of Brandenburg and Saxony, the sons 
of John Frederick, the ill-fated “ born Elector,” and the 
Landgrave of Hesse — eaxteen princes and a great number 
of magnates. After long debates, the asserablj’ decided 
(March 13th) that they would stand by the Augsbiug 
Confession of 1530, and that the minority would unite 
with the majority in carrying out one common policy. 
Even “ fat old Interim,” as Elector Joachim of Brandenburg 
had been nicknamed, was compelled to submit; and the 
Protestants stood on a firm basis with a definite programme, 
and pledged to support each other. 

This memorable meeting at Naumburg forced the hands 
of the members of the Diet. Every member, save the 
Cardinal Bishop of Augsburg, desired a pcvm.a7U.nt settle- 
ment of the religious question, and their zeal appeared in 
the multiplicity of adjectives used to express the pre- 
dominant thought — 'bestandiger, heharrUdher, unhedingter, 
filv und far cioig wahrender ” was the phrase. The meet- 
ing at Naumburg showed them that this could not be 
secured without the recognition of Lutheranism as o legal 
religion within the German Empire. 

When the Protestant demands were formally placed 
before the Diet, they were found to include — security 
under the Public Law' of the Empire for all who professed 
the Augsburg Confession, and for all who in futui'e might 
make the same profession ; liberty to hold legally all the 
ecclesiastical property which had been or might in the 
future be secxilarised ; complete toleration for all Lutherans 
who were resident in Romoniflt States without coiTCspond- 
iug toleration for Romanists in Lutheran States. These 
demands weut much further than any which Luther him- 
self had formulated, and really applied to Romanists some 
of the provisions of the "recess” of Speyer (1529) which, 
wiien applied to Lutherans, had called forth the Protest. 
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They rdicment-h* objected to by the mombeii^ 

of the Diiofc ; end, ns both |^atiiea seeincd «n\riUmg to yield 
jvoy thing to the other, there was some dnngGr of the religions 
war breaking out again. The mediation of ITerdinand for 
the Boinani^ts and Frederick of Saxony for the Protestants 
brought n compromise after mouths of debate. It was agreed 
that the IjUthemu religion should be leg.'iItEcd rTithin the 
Empire, and that all Lutheran princes should Ijavc full 
security for the practice of their faith ; that. Ujc rnedireval 
episcopii.1 jurisdiction should cease witiun their lauds ; and 
that they wore to retain aU ecclesiastical posscssionp which 
iuul been secularised hefoie the passing of the Treaty of 
Fassau (1552). Future changes of faith were to bo deter- 
mined by the principle ciywa «^ib ejus reliyio. The secular 
territorial ruler might choose between the Romanist or 
the Lutheran faitlu and Ids decision was to bind all his 
HuhjofjtP. If a subject professed another religion from his 
priuce, he wns to be allowed to emign^te without molesta- 
tion. Tliese provisions wci-c agreed upon by all, and 
embodied iu the “ recess." Two verj* important luatlcrs 
remained uiificttlcd. The Romanists demanded that any 
occlesiaslical prince who changed his faith should thon?by 
forfeit lands and dignities — the " ecclesiastical reservation." 
This was embodied in the "recess," hut the Protestants 
declared that they would not be l>ound by ih On the 
other h.attcl, the Protcslants demanded toleration for all 
Lutherans living within the territories of Ihuu.’inist- prince.^, 
'i'his was not embodied in the ” recess ” thougli Fcrdinnnd 
promised that he would see it c>an-ieri out in practici:-.' 
Such war the fumotis Pciice of Augsburg. There was tio 
reason why it should not have come yc-ars earlier ami 
without the svild wav-stomi wlisch preceded iL £~.a\‘e the 
fact thnr, in nn unfortunate fit of eiithmna^m, the Gennans 
hMi clccU'd the young iving of Ssjvtin to bo choir 
They had chosen the graudroa of the genial 
hdioviijg him to ho n real Gennaii, anfl they pil n 3u;ut 

t;.s- 'lliVJly Y^xirt' W‘at 
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whose <atfcitude to religion “ was half-way between tho 
genial orthodoxy of his grandfather Maxmilian and tljo 
gloomy fanaticism of bis son Philip li.,” and whose “ mind 
was always travelling away from the former and towards 
the latter position.” ' The longer he lived the more 
Spanish he became, and the less capable of imderstanding 
Germany, either on its secular or religious side. His 
wljole public life, so far as that country was concerned, 
was one disastrous failure. He succeeded only w’hen he 
used his imperial position to increase and consolidate the 
territorial possessions of the House of Hapsburg ; for the 
charge of dismembering the Empire can be brought home to 
Charles as effectually as to the most selfish of the princes 
of Germany. 

The Religious Peace of Augsburg was contained in 
the decisions of Speyer in 1526, and it was repeated in 
every one of the truces which the Emperor made with his 
Lutheran subjects from 1530 to 1544.® Had any one of 
these been made permanent, the religious war, with its 

* Pollard, Cambridge Afodern History, fi. 144, 

” The Religious Peace of Augsburg bad iiujioi tant diplomatvo cotiscqtietices 
beyond Gomiany. The Lutheroo form of faith ^^fts recognised to be a religio 
lieita (to uso tlio old Rotuan phrase) tritbin the Holy Roman Empire, whiob, 
according to the legal ideas of the day, included all Western Christeadoni ; 
and Popcss could no longer excommunicato Protestants simply becauBC they 
woro Protestants, without striking a serious blow at tlio constitution of 
the Empire. No one perceived this sooner tliau tho sagacious young woman 
who became tho first Protestant Queen of England, lu the earlier ntul 
unsettled years of her reign, Elizabeth made full uso of tho protection thnt a 
profession of tho Lutheran Creed gave to shield lior from o.vcomiminiratioii. 
.She did so when the Count dc Ferio, the aiiilnxssador of Philip rr., threatcnwl 
licr witli tho fato of the King of N.avarre {Calendar of Letters and Slate 
I'njKrs relating la JUnglish Affairs, presetted principally in the Arekive! oj 
Sitnaneas, i. Cl , G2) ; she stipjircsscd all opinions which might bo suppo.wil 
to conflict with tho Lutheran Creed in tlic Thirty.oight Articles of I.'iCS; 
she kept crosses and lights, on the altar of iter chnpol in Lutheran fasbion- 
When the Popo first drafted a Bnll to excommunicato the English Queen, 
and submitted it to the Emiwror, ho was told that it woxdd be an act of 
folly to publish a documriit vdiich would invalidate tlio Emjicror’a ov'-n 
election; aud when Eli?a!»elh was finally oxconinimiicattxl ui 1570, the 
charge against her was not being a Protestant, hut sharing iu “ the iinpioiis 
mysleiies of Calvin” — the Reronniil or U«lviiii‘-t Churohta Ixiiig ouLvide 
the Peace of Augsburg. 
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rmt^'ornf* in ‘.snli! ntmrcljy, in omWitcmi n^Iigimu^ nntai^j-n- 
?sn^^^ and jscc-d «"*f inWniecijiQ blrlfn, Jk- naj'c-d hi 
Hie Thirty Ycard’ War, wc>u3il never have octnuirdu lint 
Ciiarle?, who»o mission, he laacied, was to pi-n?crve the 
unity “of the ^cauUess rohe of Christ/’ as he phra^-wi it. 
could only nmke the attempt by drcnchinsr the Ikdd? of 
Clennuny Nvilh blnod, and perpetual hii: and iiccufituating 
tho relicioue antagonisms of the country Vrducli liad choten 
him for its J’roleclor. 

Tin-i iieligtous Peace of Augsburg Ins bc^'ii ciniinrHl, 
and rightly, as a victor)* for religious liberty. 

Prom one point of view the victory was not a great 
one. TIjo only Confession tolerated wa.« the Augsburg 
TUc Swi?^ IvviCovmatiou and its adherents were ouuide 
the ficojjo of the religious peace. What grow to be the 
neformed or Cahnuisiic Church was also outside. It 
was limited solely to the Lutheran, or, as it. wjis caUccl, 
the KvntJgolieal creed. Kor v.\is tb.ero much g>dji to 
Hio personal Uljcrly of conscience. It rnny he wid with 
tnith that Ihei-e was less freedom of ron.«eiencQ under llio 
Lntheiwn lerdtrrrinl sa-slein of Glnirches, and also under 
the lionuui Citholic Church rc^irganiscd under the ciuionr 
and decrees of I’lent, than there had been in the medi^eva! 
Ghurcb. 

'Hie victory lay in tht«, that tho first blow had been 
sirnol: to free manldnd from tho fottoiu v>f Iknnaiiist ah- 
Foluti^m ; that the first faltering stop had been taken on 
the road to luligious IibertT ; and Ihe firj-t if vahiaHc not 
for what it is in itself, but for what it represents and for 
what conuis after it. The* Boligious Tcacc of Aug-Hnirg 
did not- concede much according to nK-«lenj standnrdfi; hut 
it contained Iho potency and pmmise of the faiun*. It is 
alwayt! the drst step which counts. 



CHAPTER VI. 


THE OEGANISATION OP LUTHERAN CHURCHES.* 

Two conccpLioiiBj fche second being derived from tlie fii-sfc, 
Ja)' at the basis of everything wliich Luther said or did 
about the organisation of the Christian fellowship into 
churches. 

The primary and cardinal doctrine, which was the 
foundation of cvorytf^ing, was the spiritual priesthood of ail 
believers. This, he believed, implied that preaching, dis- 
pensing the sacraments, ecclesiastical discipline, and so 
forth wore not tiie exclusive possession of a special caste of 
men to whom they had been committed by God, and who 
therefore were mediators between God and man. These 
divine duties belonged to the w'holc community as a fellow- 
ship of believing men and women ; but as a dhdsion of 
labour was necessary, and as each indi\idual Oliristiau 
cannot underbake such duties without disorder ensuing, 
the community must seek out and set apart certain of its 
rnenibei’S to perform them in its name. 

' SouRCF.s ; Riuliter, Die erangclis^ten Kirdtenordnuixgen des sfehazehnte'n 
(Wcinirvr, 1S4G); ScliHog, Die evangeliechcn KiTche7iQrdnunfjs>x 
des IClen JahrhuixdtrU (Leipzig, 1902); Kins, “Das Stipondiuinwoson in 
Wittenberg nnd Jona . . . im ICtcn Jnbrlmndcrt” {Zcilsi^riftfaT hitloristhr 
TiifoJogie, jtxxv. (ISCj) pj). 96 AT.) ; G. Sciiniidt, “Eino Kircbenvisitation 
ini .Taliro 1523 ” {Zeitschrift fur die hist. Thcol. xxxv, 291 ff.) ; Winter, “Die 
Kirclionvisitation Toii 1525 im Wittenborgcr Kreiso” (Zeilsdi. fur hid. 
Thtol. xsxiii. (16GS) 2D5ff.); Mutlier, "Drei Urknnclon rur Rrformations- 
pcseliifhte *’ {Zeitrehr. fiir hist. TheoT. xsx. (1660) 1.52 ff.); Albrecht, fMr 
ICitine /rtf die gemeine Ifarher vnd JWdigsr (facsinulo Tcpriixt 

of edition of 1536; Halle a. S. 1905). 

LATr.n Rooks: Ke.slncr, Die Kinderfranm: D^r errie dnitsehe 
rTif.Tjnns (Leipzig, 1P02); Durkb&nlt, Oesdieh*e der deultchen Kirehm- vnd 
Zehv-ifisUalion tm Zninller der DeferrmniUm 1 879) ; Bcrlit, Luther, 

l/«rn<-r uvd das T'ircJ'eniied des JCten Jnhrhuuderts (T^eiprig, 1699). 
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Tl)c second conception was that secular govonitncui 
is an orUinnuce ordnincfl of God, and tiint Uie special ri?lc 
claimed by the Homan Pontiff over things secular and 
sacred a tiBurpntion of the powoi-s conindlt<i.d by God 
to the sGculnr authority. This Luthor nndei-slood to mean 
Unit- tJio Chi'ihlian magistracy luiglit well represent- the 
Christ iaii eonimunity of believers, and, in its iiaino oi 
itssocmtod wlUi it, undoihikc the organisation and supei- 
inlendence of the Chnrcli civic or lorritorinh 

In his earlier writings, penned before the outbreak of 
the ]*ca8!mts‘ War, Lnther dwells most on the thought of 
the cominUDity of believers, Ihcir rights and jiowersj in 
ihc later ones, when the fear of the common man had 
Uken possers^ion of him, the secular anthonty occupies his 
whoUi fidd of thuugld. Put nlthough, bcfoio the reab/mts' 
Luther does not give such a fixed place to the secular 
magistracy as tho one source of authority or supervisiou 
over Uio Ohiiich, the concejitiou was in his mind from the 
firat. 

Among the vnrions duties whicli belong t-o the com- 
IJ.iuy of buHcvci'S, Luther golccted three as the most, aut- 
stciidfng, — those connected with (ho pastorate, including 
preaching, di8|xmsing the sacraments, and eo forth; the 
bcrvico of On ixtian charity ; and the duty of seeing that 
the cliihhcn beUuigiug to tlie community, and especially 
“poor, misernblc, and drseUed children,” wcic propcilr 
•xluented end Imincd Uj becouio ueeful mcinbora of the 
eommonsvcalth. 

In the few insfonceB of nltcmpH made hofoie the 
IVaKaulB' War to formulate those conceptions into regnla- 
tifine for communities organised according to evangclieul 
principles, wo find Ibo coimniimtj' and the magjBtmcy ooju- 
Inniii'.' to look aficj the public worship, the poor,and ^nlucii- 
tion. Jlliu {ration'? may liC ."cen in the Wittenh'-'rjf orditmince 
nf \Vt22 (CniiStodt), and the <»Klimwicc3 of (152o) 

and ^fn-fd<-lnng (1 ,^24).* All thtco are ex.vmplra of the 

’ Cr. ft'r its Rl'til.r, Pit -•S'v.-.v 

df {\\nr'’U-, IbSG/, jL ^*’4 

>>6" 
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local autliority -^vithin a small community endeavouring, 
at the prompting of preachers and people, to express in 
definite regulations some of the demands of the new 
evangelical life. 

Luther himself thought these earlier regulations prema- 
ture, and insisted that the Wittenberg ordinance should be 
cancelled. He knew that changes must come ; but he 
hoped to see them make their way gradually, almost im- 
perceptibly, commending themselves to everyone without 
special enactment prescribed by external authority. He 
published sv^f^e-^tions for the dispensation of the Lord’s 
Supper and of Baptism in the churches in Wittenberg as 
early as 1523 ; he collected and issued a small selection 
of evangelical hymns which •might be sung in Public 
Worship (1524); during the same year he addressed the 
burgomasters and councillors of all German towns on the 
erection and maintenance of Christian schools; and he 
congratulated more than one mrmicipality on provisions 
made for the care of the poor.' Above all, he had, wliilo 
in Wartburg, completed a tiunslabion of the Now Testa- 
ment which, after revision by IMelanchthon and other 
friends, was published in 1522 (Sept. 21st), and went 
through sixteen revised editions and more than fiiby rc- 
impressions before 1534. The translation of the Old 
Testament was made by a baud of scholars at AVittenbeig, 
published in instalments, and finally in complete form iu 
1534. 

He alw'ays cherished the hope that the evangelical 
faith would spread quietly all over his dear Fatherland if 
only room were made for the preaching of the go.speh 

SehliTig, Die evm\Q'Usehcn Ki.^fnordmmgcn datlGUn JahthvirlfrU (L'an’i'p* 
1?02), 1 . i. 697 ; for .Lejsnig, Ktvitfer, i. 10. Ad accotiuc of tlio Mig'ir- 
burg ordiuMico is to be fouad in Funk, itxUhritxinQfix dcr Gt'^zhichi' 
des evmuylifthcA KxTch'nxcettTis in Magdehxvrg (ilagtlcburj:, 1542), p. 210, 
and Richter, i. 17. 

* Luthcr'i. c.arly suggastiona al>ottt the dispcu'^.atiou of the eaerarreiit- 
liavolucii coll'ctcil l>y Scliliiig, I. i. 2, IS. A {K>rtioii of the hyosn-horh 
hs-s I'ceu Tcprotliu’cd in focsimile in von ReroM’-? Gf^rldchte d'r dr<-‘s‘hei% 
D'formntion, p. fiflG, 
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Tbifi of be fehmight, wowW m <ine tune elTect n 

|>cacefn} fcraiiBfonnaHoii of the eccicsin.'jtiail life nnd 
«1up. Tlic Diets of Xumborg Mnd Sixjyer hitd pnjvifud 
a tield^ always growing evader, for this qulefc transforjiialiort 
Lutfjer ^Ya8 ns indiffcient fo forma of Church ^'wornTDeiif 
as John Wosloy, ami, liiro Wesley, every step he t<?ok in 
providiiig for a eeparnle oi^niwdion was forced ^jpon iiim 
as a practical necessity. To tbc very last ho cherislicd 
the hope that there might be no need for any great change 
in the external government of the Church, O'jic Augsburg 
Confesmon {1 630) concludes witli the uor»ls: *'Oui 

ineaniug is not to have rule taken from the bishoj^s . 
but this one thing only is requested at their hnndF, that 
they would sufTer the gospel to bo |mro!y fought, arrd 
that they would relna: o few ohserv-nnees. which cannot W 
held without sin. But if they will remit none, lot them 
look how they will give account to God for this, that h,\ 
fhoiv obstinney lliey afibrd cjiuse of division nnd frchisni, 
wliicli it NvoJD yet fit they should .aid in avoiding." ^ It war 
noilhal Imlwliovecl that the existence of the visible Oalholii’ 
Chuieh depended on what has been anibig«oii.‘-ly called ati 
apostolic succo^'^ion of bishops, who, thi-ough gil'is conferred 
in ouliiiatlon, croiito priesU, who in tunr make Cin-htiouK 
out of natural hesathen by tho fc-aoraments. He nut not 
beb'rvo tlnat ostUnution ’nec<lcd a bi‘«hop to confer it: Lc 
made his portion clear u]»fm this ixfint as early n*- 1636, 
and onUnntioa was pmciited wiibunt bishops from that 
date. But he Inid no desire lo make chanjrcs for the sake 
<*f clmitge. Tlif' Danish Church is nt once episcopal and 
Lutljcran to this day. 

It ought aUo Iw romembmed that I.ut!.fT and all 
the Bofonntjrp brlirvcd and hold firmly the dsvcinne of a 
visibh’ Catholif Church «d Christ, nnd that the evangellc-il 
mcivement which they headed the oxUcf^iuo of thr 
contunois of saintly life i'xV/>?T that n^tblc Citholio 
Church, They never for « snomont Ctvt in 

axUhdrawm,’' t!»cir.w'Ivc‘< from th-' anfUrrhy o? Ithhop 

• T!e Ctf’ h Vf **./«* ! '>■ jv 72. 
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of Kome tbcj were separating themselves from the \nBible 
Cliurcb. Ifor did they imagine that in making provision, 
tempomry or permanent, for preaching the word, the dis- 
pensation of the saci-aments, the exercise of discipline, an(i 
80 forth, they were founding a new Church, or sevenag 
themselves from that visible Church within which they had 
been baptized. They refused to concede the teim Catholic 
to their ojjponents, and in the various conferences which 
they bad with tbem, the Roman Catholics were always 
officially designated “ the adherents of the old religion,’' 
while they weie termed “ the associates of the Augsburg 
Confession.” 

Luther cherished the hope, as late as 1545, that there 
might not need to be a permanent change in the extcruul 
form of the Church in Germany ; and this gives all the 
earlier schemes for the organisation of communities pro* 
fessiug the evangelical faith somewhat of a makesliift and 
tonipovary appoarauce, which they in truth possessed. 

The Diet of Speyer of 152C gave the evaugelicfil 
princes and touiis the right, they believed, to reorganise 
public worehip and ecclesiastical organisation within their 
dominions, and this right was largely taken advantage 
of. Correspondents fi-om all quarters asked Luther’s 
advice and co-opemtion, and we can learn from his 
answers that he was anxious there should be as much 
local freedom as possible, — that communities should try 
to find out what suited them bc.st, and that the "use’' of 
Wittenberg should not be held to regulate the custom of 
all other places. 

It was less difficult for the authorities in the towns to (ake 
over the ebavge of the ecclesiastical anungemeuts. I'iicy 
had during medimval times some experience in tlie matter; 
and city life was so compact that it was easy to regulate 
tlie ccc]osiastic,al portion. The prcv.ailing type exhilnted in 
the number of ” oixlinanccs ” which have come down to us, 
collected by Richter and Sehling, is that a .superintendent, 
one of the city clerg\% was placed over tlic city churches, 
and that be w.i.s more or le^ respou'^ible l-o the citv fathers 
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f<.r fchc5 life and rule wtfcbm (be iloui-thiH of 

Ibe city. 

Tho orgJtniMition of thu tcrntoiie« of the 

princofl wt?} a imicli more difllcuH toftU. Lniher prcjivi'-'CMl 
to tho Elector of Saxony tlml a careful vii^ibttion of in^ 
|)rhK;ip:dity s^hould be made, difitrict by disLnet, i?i order 
lo n»d out the atalc of lualters and wbnt- requiicd to be 
done. 

The corroapondcnco of Luther during tbo yeni's 1525.- 
1527 Bho^Y8 how ui^eiit the need of t^uch a visitation 
appeared lo him. lie had been through the couutry 
tjovoral liinca rarish prieets had laid tlicir diflicullte« 
before him and had asked las advice. His letters describe 
gnvphically their abounding i>nverly. a poverty iiiciciipcd 
liy the fact that the only application of the now evangelical 
liberly made by many of Uio people wiia to ndvise to j’.ay 
all clerical dues. lie cjnue to the conchi^iou that the 
"common man" rospectod neither priest nor preacher, that 
there was no ccclcaiastical 8«iK5r%ifion in the country dis- 
lirict<3, and no cxcrciso of nnthority to tnaint-jiin even tho 
nceassary ecclesiastical buildings. He oxpi‘cf..«cd Iho fear 
that if things wonj allowed to go on ns they wore doing, 
there would bo soon neither priest’s house imr Fohnola nor 
poholars in many a parisli. The report.^ of tho first &iXon 
VisihUioT) showed that Luther had not exagT^orated matP'm^ 
The di^'triot alxiut WitlenlHirg waa in much bettor ortier 
than the othum ; but in the outlying portions a vert' Kid 
slate of things was dipclo.=od. In i\ lillage near Tt»rtiaii 
the Viritorf? dificovored an old priest who was hardly able 
to reiKMl the Greed or tho ]>onVa Prtiyor,^ hut- who was 

* W*jntrr. ’'in*- KiT«l.«*D'lMtatio7i mii 152^ hn 

rtii^ his'^rrifhr 7'Ar>?t^P', XXsail. pjY ; mvl 

/V>0»^xVr 5ti yev^r. tin thQnny,-f~':thf. e-i 

J!aU<r, !V. ii, }»f<. 

* Tin* ! 5 i‘'lsov> Uppper of the rii* «•»'* <'f in 

UfM, a nm’"’ fUW ‘ff nstto» iis Ertd’'r<S- T? ** Vj«a.r p.i! « 

“jnijsi' to hli ••Tt^w xoMiy sv 

Wharf- tSiey la >>-> Tjun 1 T tltrsi »l>sl nr« tJ.<‘ Arri-tj-, i.'*--' 

ri'ti-iUoci (tie Af»''Urt' Jt/i'-'-.t tK«K, i’fS'TJ' I'm-’i 
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held in high esteem as an exorcist, and who derived a good 
income from the exercise of his skill in combating the evil 
influences of witches. Priests had to be evicted for gross 
immoralities. Some were tavern-keepers or practised other 
worldly callings. Village schools were rarely to be found. 
Some of the peasants complained that the Lord’s Prayer 
was so long that they could not learn it ; and in one place 
the Visitors found that not a single peasant knew any 
prayer whatsoever. 

This Saxon Visitation was the model for similar ones 
made in almost every evangelical principality, and its re- 
ports serve to show what need there was for inquiry and 
reorganisation. The lands of Electoral Saxony were divided 
into four ** circles,” and a commission of theologians and 
lawyers was appointed to nnderfeake the duties in each 
circle. The Visitation of the one " circle ” of Wittenberg, 
\vith its thirty-eight parishes, may be taken as an example 
of how the work was done, and what kinds of alterations 
were suggested The commissioner or Visitors wore Martin 
Luther and Justus Jonas, theologians, with Hans Metssch, 
Benedict Pauli, and Johann v. Taubenbeim, jurists. They 
began in October 1628, and spent two mouths over their 
task- It was a strictly business proceeding. There is no 
account of either Luther or Jonas preaching while on tour. 
The Visitors went about their work with great energy, 
holding conferences with the parish priests and with the 
vepro-sontativea of the community. They questioned the 
priests about tho religioxis condition of the people — whether 
there was any gross and open immorality, whether the 
people were regular in their attendance at church and in 
coming to the communion. They asked the people how 
the priests did their work among them — in the toums their 
conferences were vith the Salk, and in the country dis- 

Ijord’s 1 Where is it to be fonndl” Tljrcc hnndrcKl and eleven clerg^incTi 
were nakc<l these questions, find only fifty nnsivercd them nil ; ont of the 
fifty, nineteen nro noted as haring answered mtdiocril^r. Eight co'dd not 
answer a single one of them ; and while one knew tliat the mimber of the 
commandments was ten, ho knew sotlitog else lEni/hsh IIxsiDvical Re'cit^e 
forl&OI (Jan.), I'ji. OSlF.J. 
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anrl viOagf’s ^ilh tlie male hcarls of fauTilia’. 'nicir 
comnion work %vas io find out -what wa? being done for tbo 
"cure of souls,” the JnstrucUon of the yontli, and the carv 
of the jjoor. By "cuhj of souls” {Sf''lsoTye) they ine-ant 
prejiching, disj^enw^tion of the saeroments, calerliGfieal 
inatrnction* mid the pasloml visitotion of the sick. It 
belonged to the theologians feo cstiinoto the capaciiies of 
live pastors, and to the jurists to estimate the availabh; 
income, to look into all legal difficulties that might arise, 
and espociaily to clear the entanglements caused by the 
supjKJsed jurisdiction of conveiita over many o£ the parishes. 

This small district, was made up of three outlying jKir- 
tions of the three dioceses of Bmndcnbnrg. iVfagdehurg, and 
Meissen. It had not been insiK?ct«l within the inomory 
of man, and the results of opiscojxvl ncgligonco were inani- 
fcpt. iU Klchit?, tho peasants had driven away tho jiarifih 
clerk and put tho village hord in hi.s homo. At BuJzig 
tlicro was neither parsonage nor house for |vittsh clerk, and 
tlic priostr was non-resident. So nt Danna; wiicro the 
priei‘1 hold a hcncfico atCoRwig,and was, besides, a cliaplain 
at M^ittonhorg, while the clerk lived ot Zalinn. The pir- 
sonages wort* all in a bad sUnto of repair, and tho locsil 
authoriticft could not bo got to do anything. Hoofs were 
le.’ikiijg, walls woru crumbling, it wa& hoHoved thiil the 
nevt winter’s frost- would bring some down bodily. At 
I'nitmi the priest Imd built all himself — ptrsonage, <njt- 
hnuRGS, Blablo, and byre. All thete lidngs were dtily 
not'Oci to ho n-ported As for tho priest^?, the com- 

plttints made against them wore very fow index'd. In one 
the pcwplo e*iid that tlieir isricst dr.ank, r.nd was cou- 
tintndly ‘-ecu in thg ^mblic-hotise. Generally, hov.evrr, tl>o 
tMnipl.n’nf'J, ^vlion there were any, \rero that the nn" 

too old for ln« wmk, or waa so utU-riy unr--hrc‘alc<! tbit he 
cmild do little mere tinm mtjtnble the wn.*- 

feanty evidt*;.' e th’il the j*''^aple uinler^ito^ ri very eleaily 
the «VAr5geH‘''.ii Ih^ology. Faxtaking tin* Supper in 

both " kinds, ” or in one tmly, wai elie dn-'inetion 
Riiu nppre-vdated beU'.ven the end the oM U'uhbi.u 
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and when they had the choice the people univci'&ally pre- 
ferred the ■new. In one case the parishioners complained 
that their priest insisted on saying the ifass in Latin and 
not in German. In one case only did the Yisitoi-s find 
any objection taken to the evangelical Ber^^ce, This was 
at IMeure, where the parish clerk’s wife was reported to be 
an enemy of the new pastor because ho recited the sers'ice 
in German. It turned out, ho'wever, that her real objection 
was that the pastor had displaced her husband. At Bleddiu 
the peasants told the Visitors that their pastor, Christopher 
Bichter, w’as a learned and pious man, who preached i*egu- 
larly on all the Sundays and festival days, and generally 
four times a week in \Tiriou3 parts of the parish. It 
appeared, however, that their admiration for him did not 
compel them to attend his ministrations with very groat 
regularity. The energetic pastors ■^'ere all young men 
trained at Wittenberg. The older men, peasants’ sons all 
of them, were scarcely better educated than their parish- 
ioners, and were quite unable to preach to them. The 
Visitors found very fe'w parishes indeed w'hcrc three, four, 
five or more persona were not named to them who never 
attended church or came to the Lord’s Table; in some 
parishes men came rcgularlj’ to the preaching who never 
would come to the Saemment. What impressed the 
Visitor's most was the ignorance, the besotted ignorance, 
of the people. They questioned them directly ; found out 
whether they knew the Ajjostles’ Creed, the Ten Command- 
ments, and tlie Lord’s Prayer; and then questioned them 
about the me<anings of the words ; and the answers were 
disappointing. 

Luther came back from the Visitetion in greatly de- 
pressed spirits, and cxpressetl his feelings in his usual 
energetic language. He says in his introduction to his 
Small Catechism, a work he began as soon as ho relumed 
from the Visitation : 

“In sotting forth this Catechism or Christian doctiiuc 
in such n simple, concise, and easy form, I have been com- 
pelled and driven by the wretelied and lamentable state of 
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ajlViirh wliich I flisco'\’cred lately >vlieu I nalecl as a VisHta-. 
Murcifnl God, \vhnt mist^ry havol ac-en, Uic coinuion 
IvHowirjg noUiiug at nil of Christian doctrine, ef]>ecjnUy in 
the villages 1 and unfortunately uniny jvastors aio Nvoll-nigli 
unskilled and inoapaWe of teaching; and although all rue 
called Clnistians and partake of the Jloly Haerainenl. they 
know neither fclie Lord's Ihrayer, nor the Creed,, nov tlie Ten 
Gominandineiits, but live like poor cattle and senseless swine, 
though, now that the gosjKil is come, they have learni well 
enough how they may abuse their liberty. Oh, ye bishop'^, 
how will ye ever answer for it to Ciirist that ye have to 
ehatnefully neglected the people, and have not attended f^r 
sin instant to your oflice? May nil eril be avei ted from 
you! {I)as cveh allfs tiTightfk Jliche). Ye forbid the tsiking 
of the Saemment in one kind, and insist on your hvunnn 
laws, but never inquire whether they know the Ijord’a 
Pmyer, the Belief, the Ten Couiinandrncnts, or any of the 
words of God, Ob, woe bo upon you for evermore ! ' 

^'he Visitors found that few books wore to be econ in 
the parsonages, Tlicy record one notable exceplioUj the 
pirwmago of Sniiiniedcbcrg, where the priest had a libraiy 
of twelve volunto*'. It could not bo expected that sueli 
unednuated men. could preach to mueb edilication ; and 
one of the recoimnondatiouB of tlic Visitoj-s ivas that copies- 
of Luther’s Postils or short sermons on the for the* 

Day slionld ho s^nt to all the parishes, whh orden? that they 
should be read by the jxiators to their congregation.'! 

They did not find a trace anywhere of h 5 'f;t-<jnjatic 
pastoral vi^iUtion or (xit-cohiring. 

Tn their practicail Fugf^&tions for ending the pnrstly 
inonicicncy, the VisiUu-s made simple and homely anunge- 
inents. To take one example, — at Licjvsnitjr, tho aged paj-t-or 
Conrad was qtute unable from age and ignomnee to lerfonu 
Ids dult'^s; but he wa« a good, inoSensivc old man. It 
wn*! an.ingcd tlmt ho wast-o have a coadjutor, who wuf to Im? 
h>*arilr/l hy the rirh man of the^iarish and get ‘he while 
Ihe old pa.'.!nr kept the jiarsonago and the .stipend, nnt of 
which he v,us to pay fourteen iipddci} istinu'illy to hi- cv^jadjutor. 

Tho Vi' found that rohools ilM 55ot cxisl in 
of the villages, tnid they w*cit5 dkApjscun led willj jhe con* 
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dition of tbo schools they found in the smaller towns. It 
was x^roposed to mahe the parish clerks tho village school- 
masters ; but they were wholly incompetent, and the 
Visitors saw nothing for it but to suggest that the x^slors 
must become the village schoolmasters. The paidsb olerhe 
were ordered to teach the children to repeat the Small 
Catechism by rote, and the pastors to test them at a cate- 
chising on Sunday afternoons. In the towns, where the 
churches usually bad a eantor or precentor, this official was 
asked to train the children to sing evangelical hymns. 

In their inquiries about the care of the poor, the Visi- 
tors found that there was not much need for anything to 
be done in the villages ; but the case was different in the 
towns. They found that in most of them there existed 
old foundations meant to benefit the poor, and they dis- 
covered all manner of misuses and misapprojjriations of 
the funds. Suggestions w'ere made for the restoration of 
these funds to their destined uses. 

Tliis very condensed account of what took place in the 
Wittenberg “ circle " shows liow the work of the Visitora 
was done ; a second and a third Visitation were needed in 
Electoral Saxony ere things were properly arranged ; but in 
tho end good work was accomplished. The Elector refused 
to take any of the confiscated convent lands and poEsessions 
for civil purposes, and these, together with tho Church 
endowments, provided stipends for the pastors, salaries for 
the schoolmasters, and a settled provision for the x^oo^- 

AVhen the Visitation was completed and the reports 
Xiresented, the Visitors were asked to draft and issue an 
l7ii^t7’itction or leugbliy ad^dee to the clergy and people of 
the “ circle " they had inspected. Tiiis Instruction was 
not considered a regular legal document, but its contents 
were expected to be acted uxxm. 

These Visitations and Instructions were tho earliest/ 
atLemx>ts at the reorganisation of the evangelical Ciiurcti 
in Electoral Saxony. The Visitors remained ns a "primitive 
evangelical consistory" to supervise their " cirelc.s.” 

The Saxon Visitations became a model for most of tho 
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North Gcrmnii e%'angeH«il ChTHY5hps,nn«l thf In- 

struct ions fonn the earliest colleelion of reqnircinrnts sot 
forth for the giiidonce oF jwst'Ore and Cinislian people. 
The direelionB nro very ininwte. The pnslors arc told how 
to preach, how to conduct pastoral visitations, what sins 
they irniBl specially warn their people against, and what 
cxaniplo the}' must ehovr them. The care of schools and 
of tlie poor \Yas not forgotten.* 

The fact that matrimonial cases during the Middle .Agt‘? 
were almost invariably tried in ecclesiastical courls, inndo 
it neces^aiy to provide some legal authority to adjudicate 
njKJu sUch cases when the mcdian’nl episcopal courlp had 
either temjsorarily or permnnenUy lost their .aidhoriry. 
This led to n provisional anaugcnicnt for the government 
of the Church in Electoral Saxony, which took a regular 
legal form. A pastor, called a superintendent, was ap* 
l»ointcd in each of the four “circles” into whiclj tSc 
territory had boon dhided for the puq^ose of Visitation, to 
net along with tlie ordinary magistracy in nil coclofitnsticnl 
matters, including the judging in matrimonial case?.* Ihis 
Saxon aiTungemcut also spread largely through the northern 
German evangelical Stalea 

A third Visitation of Electoral Saxony was made in 
1 5^12, and led to irn]>ortant ecclcsiasliral changes which 
formed the basis of all that came afterwards. As n i-csuU 
of the reports of the Visitors, of wJiom Ju.suip .Tonus scorns 
to have been the most energetic, the parishes wore re- 
aiiunged, the incomes of ixirish priests readjusted, and the 
whole i*cclc'-:iastie;il revomicsof the niedifcval Church within 
Klcchu’al Saxony appropriated for tlic threefold cwingclical 
ui-'cs of f!np}>ortmg the mlnistr}*, pixjviding for Fcho>ds. and 
caring far the jxjor. The tb-sclrine, ceremonies, .and worship 
the ovangoUcal Church wese also Pefctlcd on a definite Ka'-’i" ’ 

i. K2fT. ‘ ’ mu I. s. -ii'. 

* Th^ ntrn ari'l cvt-'mf'nh't nZ ;n th'* < im' ;rvrn 

111 Pa.ri5''(, fVd'.'-.r jT.j’n.'-inVji.r 2U<t''j Jj 

a!«-B 3 xahiuv of tsw -Cr 

isjn. 
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The Visitors pointed out that hitherto no arrangement 
had been made to give the wliolc ecclesiasticiil administra- 
tion one central a^ithority. The Electoral Prince had 
always been regarded as the supreme mler of the Church 
within bia dominions, but as he could not personally 
superintend evorything, thei'e was needed some supreme 
court which could act in all ecclesiastical cases as his 
representatiYe or instrument. The Visitors suggested the 
revival of the medieval episcopal cousistorial courts modi- 
fied to suit the new circumstances. Bishops in the mediasvnl 
sense of the word might be and were believed to be super- 
fluous, but tbeir true function, the/tw episcopate, the right 
of oversight, was indispensable. According to Luther’s ideas 
— ideas which had been gaining gi'ound in Germany from 
the last quarter of the fifteenth contmy — e2fiscopaU 
belonged to the supreme secular authority. The medieval 
bishop had exercised his right of oversight thimigh a con- 
sistoHal court composed of theologians and canon lawyers 
appointed by himself. These medireval courts, it was mig- 
gested, might bo transformed into Lutheran ecclesinstioal 
courts if the prince formed a permanent council composed 
of la%vyers and divines to act for him and in bis name in 
all ecclesiastical mattera, including matrimonial eases. Tho 
Visitors sketched their plan ; it was submitted for revision 
to Luther and to Chancellor Briick, and the icsult was the 
"Wittenberg Ecclesiastical Consistory eslablished in 1542.^ 
That the arrangement was still somewhat provisional ap- 
pears from the fact that the court had not jurisdiction 
over the whole of the Electoral dominions, and that 
other two Consistories, one at Zeitz and the other at 
Zwickau, were established with similar powers. But the 
thing to be observed is that these courts were modelled on 
the old medijeval consistorial episcopal courts, and that, 

* The ordhiaiico cst.'ihlJ'shing tho Wittenberg Conpi'itoTj' be fo^Jnd 
ill Richter, trcin^'lxseJien Kircherjrrdnuv^rn des JiiArAwn- 

drrfi (Weimar, IStG), L 8G7 ; and in SohUng, A’VrtA^'s- 

crd.iun^cn dcs ICtfm Ja3i.T}\v.vj3cTla (Rcipzig, 1002), i. i. 200. S«hling skctchrr 
the historj of its institution, l. L 55. 
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}iko them, tkoy weio composed of lawyer? and of Ikco- 
Jp^iaiiP. The esHiutial dillciencc was that these liuUieran 
eomlB were appointed by imd acted in tbo name of the 
snpime secular antboiity. In Electoral SaKony thoii 
local bounds of jurisdiction did uofc coxTCspond to Ujosg 
of the niedheval courts. It was iinpof^eblo tlml tliey 
should. Electoral Saxony, fcliQ ordinnnee erecting the Con- 
sisLOi}’ itself K;rys, consistod of portions of " ten or twelve *’ 
incduuva! dioceses. The courts bad dilTetent districts 
n'^signed to tbeiii ; but in nil other things they reproduced 
tbo mcdi.eval consistonal courts. 

The coustiUiliona of these courts provided for the 
yssembliug and holding of Synods to dolibetate on the 
alfairs of the Church. The General Synod consisted of the 
Conwsfcory and the eupcrinlcndeuts of the various “ circles ” : 
anti particular Synods, which Imd to do with the Ojurcli 
ivhidi'S of tbo "ou'cle," of the supenuleudcnt, and of all 
lliu elergj* of the "circle.” 

Such were the heginuings of the conaistoiial system 
of Church goveniinonfc, which is a distinctive mark of the 
bill her an Church, and which cxliibits come of the indi- 
vidual tj-ails of Luther’s peisonality. Wo c,'in see in it 
Ills desire to make full use of wliutever poi lions of the 
uicdiieval Church us.ages could be piesstnl into the service 
of his evangohoal 0)iurc!» ; his concopliou that the one 
supreme nuthonly ou eaith wan that of the sccuilar govem- 
ntciU ; his suspicion of the " common ” nmii, ami his lerolve 
to pj'event the people exorcising any contml over tlm 
ariangmenh? of the Churck 

CUadunUy all tlie Luthemn Clmrches have ndopt-cd, in 
gcnvral oiitline at le.ast, this oonaistorlal system ; hut it 
w<mUi he a mislako to think that the Wittenberg " use '' 
adopU'd in all its details. Imthcr hiiuEclf, as has 
hG'jM luid, had no dt’jdro for anything like uniforniity, and 
them was none in the beginning. All the seheujf*? of 
e<t'l''‘^»astical goveimneiit proceed on the idc.a that iho 
or light of ccchwinstical oversight bclongB to 
pnpu'ihi' Sirrimrial Bccnlir nulhorify- All m thorn 
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include within the one set of ordinances, provisions for Iho 
support of the ministry, for the maintenance of schools, and 
for the care of the poor — the last generally expressed by 
regulations about the " common chest." The great variety 
of forms of ecclesiastical government drafted and adopted 
may he studied in jRiebter’s collection, whicli includes one 
hundred and seventy - two separate ecclesiastical consti- 
tutions, and wJiieh is confessedly very imperfect. The 
gradiial growth of the organisation finally adopted in each 
city and State can be traced for a portion of G ermany in 
Sehling’s unfinished work.* 

The number of these ecclesiastical ordinances is 
enormous, and the quantity is to be accounted for partly 
by the way in which Germany was split up into numerous 
small States in the sixteenth century, and also partly by 
the fact that Luther pled strongly for chversity. 

The ordinances were promulgated in many different 
ways. Most frequently, perhaps, the prince published and 
enacted them on his own authority like any other piece of 
territorial legislation. Sometimes he commissioned a com- 
mittee acting in his name to fmme and publish- In 
other cases they resulted from a consultation between the 
prince and the magistrates of one of the towns within his 
dominiouB. Sometimes they came from the coimcils and 
the pastors of the towns to which they applied. In other 
instances they were issued by an evangelical bishop. And 
iu a few cases they arc simply the regulations issued by a 
single pastor for his o^vn parish, which the secular author- 
ities did not think of altering. 

Although they are independeut one from another, 
they may be grouped in families which resemble each other 
closely.^ 

Some of the territories reached the consistorial system 

' The fin-t halTof the first ]>irt of Schling's Die evangrltseheix Kirdim- 
orthuing'n des JG Jahrhtmdrrls aititcxTcA in 1P02, nnJ Ihu st'confl half of thf* 
first pari in 1904. 

- Cf. nrliclp on “ Kirchen-Onlining” in tlip 8nl MlEtion of iJr-rro^’* 
!!ckiln\eiiclo2'i(dif fur pro'.cfiantii^'hf Thealogi*. 
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mrtc]} f^^nonor tbnn others. If a pnRC!|vility consipfod in 
whole or in pnrt. of a FecuhmKcd eccle'^iasticAl .Sttitc, tho 
machinorv of the consielorial court lay ready to the hand 
of the prince, niul was at once adapted to tiie upc of the 
evangclioal Church, The system w-us naturally slowoM to 
develop in the iinpcrial cities, Tno-?t of wliieij at tirst pre- 
feny-d an organisation whose outlines were borrowet-l from 
Iho coiistitidion drafted l>y Zwingli for Zurich, 

Once only do we find an attenix)t to give an evan* 
gclical Clmroh occup^j-ing a large leiTitor}’^ a dcmocmlic 
con8tit\ition. It was made by Philip, Landgrave of lUiSno, 
who was never afraid of the demooracy. No German 
prince had so liiorouglily won the confidence of his coni- 
monalty. The Pensvanf^s’ \Vnr never devastated his do- 
minionR Jfo did not join in the virulent persooution of 
ibo Anabaptists which disgraced the Lutheran as well as 
tbo Poirian Catholic Sbites during the latter half of the 
sixteenth ceutury. It was natural that Luther’s earlier 
ideas about the right-s of the Christian comtnunhy 
sboutd appe:ri to lilm. Tn 1 526 (Oet. Gth), when the Diet 
of Speyer had pemitted the organisation of cvangoliaal 
Oiurches, Philip sutninoDcd a Synod at Ilorabcrg, and in- 
vited not merely pastors and coolcsinstic.al lawyers, }»u!. 
iGpWRGntativos from the nobles and from the towns. A 
scheme for cuclcsiastical governtuent, which had been dmftcfl 
by FranciR T.Ainbert, foiTuerly a 2<’rdncipcan monk, w.xa laid 
\>eforo liie assembly atkI adopted. It was based on (ho idea 
that the wonl of God is the only supreme rule to guide 
and govern His Clmroh, and that Caiiorj Law h.n.=^ no phicc 
whaU^oever within an evangeUc*il Olmrch, Scriptxire teaoheit 
the dr^cimsem. explains, that it belongs to the Clirhti.an com- 
timnity ll?r>ir (o select and dismiss pistors mvl to exerfiso 
dipciidttKi by means of cxcoiirnmnication. The latter right 
otjghl to bo urcd in a weekly meeting (on Sundnyt?) of the 
cangregitrion and piston Per the pnrp<r‘-f‘,s of orderly rule 
the Clnirfb mur.t b-ave oOlcD-bearcra, who onglis. m tymfoT'.n 
v-fi ui'-irly a*! loivablt* lo those meiitiom'^l in tlm Kew Tc^'a- 
in<'nt ,‘^('riplu}vs. They are bishops eble?y. «mi 
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deacons ; and the deacons are febe guardians of the poor 
as well as ecclesiastical officials. All these office-b&n'cre 
must remember that their function is that of servants, 
and in no sense lordly or magisteidal. They ought to he 
chosen by the congregation, and set apart by tlic laying 
on of hands according to apostolic practice. A bishop 
(pastor) must be ordained by at least three pastors, and a 
deacon by the pastor or by two elders. The governjiient 
of the whole Church ought to be in the hands of a Synod, 
to consist of all the pastors and a delegate from every 
parish. Such in outline was the democratic ecclesiastical 
government proposed for the territory of Hesse and ac- 
cepted by the Landgrave.^ He was persuaded, however, by 
Luther’s strong remonstrances to abandon it. There is no 
place for the democratic or representative element in th? 
organisation of the Luthci'an Clnu’ches. 

• Eiebter, Die tvangelisehen KircJunvrdnvngtn, etc. i. CCff. 



GIIAPTEU \MI. 


rriE LurniniAN iiEFOR^rA'noN outside oeuicakv.’ 

Tni: uifl«cncD of L'lilhev ■went far beyond Germany, ll 
was felt ni JUnglaiul, Franco, Scotland, Holland, I’oland, 
and Scandhinvin. England \ycu;b Jier own {Kiciiliar wayj 
Finneo, Holland, and Scotland, in the end, accepted the 
leadership of Calvin ; the Lutlieran Reformation, outside 
Germany, was really confined to Scandinann alone. 

lu these Scandinavian InndR the religiona awakening 
was bound up with political and social niovcmoiUs more 
than in n!iy other counlnes. The refonnation in the 
C'huroh was, indeed, begun by men who liad studied under 
Jaitlicr at. "Wittonborg, or who had receivtKl tiicir first 
pvompUngs from his writings ; but it was c.arriod on and 
brought to a successful issue by statesmen who saw in it. 
the ineauB to deliver their land fi-om political anarchy, 
caused by tlie ovenveening independence and lurl'ulenco of 
the great ecolesiastiwd lords, and wlio were coin- 

polictl to loolc to the laigc possessions of tho Church os 
a mcunfi to replenish their exhausted treasuries wUhrud 
ruining tl\e overbuixloncd taxjiaycrs. 

'When Eidc was otowned King of Denmark, Sweden, 
nnd Korwoy in 1397, tho assembled nobles, repre^eTiiaUvo 

•Saxu;<rn?: Basvsiu?!, r-rert^fariitn SC'tIfx. »*> t'rv r-v C1G12); 
rftrERfl?/'* Tksnftsx^ bts. ii., Ilf- (CeUKrThac-tt', 

U«7}. 

hA.TPU : r,nu, Hrfcrrviiitin. %t. 

lS6v) ; \V5I1 *!ou, ff Chitreh tr'Ai^stt in .Win.njyCt/'r.'l*'?., 

Witvia, Tkr J'i-,/-? fC^iWt-r/ ip.". 

ISSO!; V.*iA4Ji„g. s-n t^-nU'Mrr d-r 

/" ISSCJ t CVtml ri’t^ Ucaifn J5-. xvil. 
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of 6hc three kingdoms, agreed to the celebrated Union of 
Kalmar, TPhich declared that the three lands ^verc to bo 
for over united nnder one eovereign. The treaty was 
pitrely dynastic, its terms were vague, and it was never 
very eHecfeive. Without going into details, it may bo said 
that the king lived in Denmark, and ruled in the iiifcerest.s 
of that country; that he also may bo said to have ruled 
in Korway ; but that in Sweden his authority was merely 
nominal, and sometimes not oven that. In Denmark itself, 
monarchicjil government was difficult. The Scandinavian 
kingship was elective, and every election was an oppor- 
tunity for reducing the privileges, authority, and weidth of 
the sovereign, and for increasing those of tho nobles and 
of the great ecclesiastics, who, being privileged classes, were 
freed from contributing to the taxation. 

In 1513, Christian ii., tho nophew of the Elector of 
Saxony, nud the brother-in-law of the Emperor Olsarlcs v. 
(1515), camo to the throne, and his accession marks the 
beginning of the now cm which w'os to end with the 
triumph of the Reformation in all three countries. Chris- 
tian was a man of gi'eat natural abilities, with a profound 
sense of tlie miserable condition of the common people 
within his realms, caused by the potty tyrannies of tho 
nobles, ecclesiastical and secular. No reigning prince, save 
perhaps George, Duke of Saxony, could compete with him 
in learning ; but he was cruel, partly from nature and 
partly from policy. He had determined to establish his 
rule over tho three kingdoms whoso nominal king he 
was, and to free tho commonalty from their oppression 
by breaking the power of the nobles and of the great 
Churchmen. The task was one of e.xtreme difficulty, 
and he was personally unsuccessful; but his efforts laid 
Mie foundation on which successors were able to build 
securcly. 

Hc began by conquering rebellious Sweden, and dis- 
graced his victory by a treacherous massacre of Swcdisli 
notables at St-ockholm (1520), — a deed which, in the end, 
led to tho complete Ecptration of Sweden from Denmark 
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After Iiaviiig Ujjjp, na bo irnagincdj coosolitlatocl hh |>r>Ti’er, 
ho prcssM:^ forward his pcbemcp for reform. lie took j'oins 
to eiicoumge the trade nnd ogricalture of l^cninark; hu 
p-ntronieod jearaing. ITo wioto to his iineio (1519), 
Frcdenck» the ICicetor of Saxony, to aend liiin xjrm-hom 
trained by I.«thcr ; juid, in respfiijsc to Ills appeai, received 
first Martin Ilcinbanl, and then Andrew Bodenstoin of 
Oarlstndt. These* foreigners, who could only addre^’s? the 
ix’ople through intcrprot-eir, did not make mneh impression; 
hut refommtion was pushed forward by the king. Jlc* 
pubhfihRd, on his own authority, two fiela of laws dealing 
with tlio nobles and the Church, and subject i!ig both to 
the sovereign. Ho enacted that nil convents were Co ho 
under episcopal iiisixjctioD. Non-resident and Jinlethired 
clergy were legally nbolished. A s]iecics of kingly conbis- 
torial coiirt was set up in Copenhagen, and declared to 
bo tho aupremo ccolesiastieal judicature for the Ckuintiy; 
and appeals to Rome were forbidden. It c/in pctircoly he 
said that these laws were over in oi>omHr.n. A revolt 
by tho Jutlanders gave a rallying point to the diHafiertiiM^ 
caused by the ]jroposcd reforma Christiaif fiod from Dan- 
mark (1523), and spent the rest of his life in exile or in 
prison. His law-books were bumk 

The Jutlanders had called Frederick of Schleswig- 
Holstein, Christiau's uncle, to tho throne, and he waf- remg. 
niscfl King of Dcnin.ark and of Norw.'iy in 1523. Ho had 
come to Iho kingdom owing to the reaction agaimn the 
rofonua of bis nephew, but in hi.n heart he kxmw that they 
were ncce«aary^. Ho promised to protect tho interests of 
tho xioblea, and to defend the Churcli against tho advance 
of Luthomn opinions; but ho soon cndt'-avouird to find a 
rxicans of evading his pledges. He foxind it when he 
the nohlc.-x aj'ainst tlse higher clergj*, and awnoimcod tho^i 
he had never proinipwl to supi^ort the errors of tUt* Clanoh 
of Borne. At the Notional As^etulvly {/Terredaij) at Od<'D=^e 
he was able to get the insTriage of priest.^ 'pannill'C^, .«ind 
a decree that hishoi* wf*re in the future to apply to tre- 
king and not f.o tho Fope for their Pnlhum. Tin- ibdomia- 
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lion had now native preachers to support it, cspocialiy IlaiiB 
Tausen, who was called the Danish Ltithcr, and they were 
cneoiiniged by the king. At the Hcrrcdag at Copenhagen 
in 1530, twenty-one of these Lvithei-nn preachers were 
sumnioncd, at tho instigation of the bishops, and formal 
af.‘Ciis.a(.ions were made against them for preaching heresy. 
TauseTi and his fellows produced a confession of faith iu 
forty-three articles, all of which he and his companions 
oflbred to defend. A public disputation was proposed, which 
did not take place because the Romanist p.irt 3 ' refused to 
plead in tho Danish language. Tliis refusal was inter- 
preted by the people to meiin that they were afraid 
to discus.? in a language which everyone undei-stood. 
Lritheranism made rapid progress among all clnusses of the 
^>fipulation. 

On Frederick's death there was a disputed succcssiou, 
which i-o.suUcd in civil war. In the end Frcdcriclt's son 
a-scendod the throne as Christian in., King of Denmark 
and Norway (1530). The king, who had been present at 
the Diet of Worms, and who had learned there to esteem 
Luther highly, was a sriong Lutheran, and detennined to 
end tho authority of the Romish bishops. He proposed 
to his council that bishops should no longer have an)* share 
in the goveriiinent, aud that their possessions should bo 
forfeited to the Crown. Tliis was approved of not merely 
by the council, but also at a National Asssembly which 
met at Copcnhngen (Oct. 30tb, 1536), where it was further 
declared that the people desired the holy go.?pel to be 
X»reachcd, and the whole episcopal authority done awjiy 
willi. The king asked Luther to send him some one to 
guide hie people in their eccdesiastical matters. Bugen- 
liiigen was despat-ched, came to Copenhagen (15.37), and took 
the chief ecclesiastical part in crowning the king. Seven 
superintendents (who afterwarda took tho title of bishoj^s) 
were apjKiinlod and consecrated- Tlio Refomiation wa.® 
c.arriod nut on conservative Lutheran linoiv. and the old 
ritti.a! was largely preserved. Tansen's Confe.ssion was set 
in fa%'our of the Augslmrg Oonf^isason and L’-ithor's 
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Small CaleclnBm, and Ibe Lutheran Koformation was 
Iboronghly and legiilly established. 

The Beformation also became an accornplishetl fact in 
l^onvay and Iceland, but its inlroduclion into these lands 
vi-tts mncli more an act of kingly attfcliority. 

After the massacre of Swevlisb uotabl&s in Stockholm 
(Nov. 1520), young Guslaf Ericsson, commonly known as 
Gustaf Vasa, from the vasa or sheaf which was on his coat 
of arms, mised the standard of revolt against Denmark. 
Ho was gi-adnally able to rally the whole of the people 
around him, atid the Danes were eiX)olIed from the kiiigdoni. 
lu 1521, Gustaf had been declare<l regent of Sweden, and 
in 1523 ho was C£illed by the voice of the peoj>lo to the 
thi-one. He found hiiuBelf siuTouuded by aliuoat iusuper- 
able difficulties. Tliere had been practically no setthu! 
government in Sweden for nearly a centurj', and every 
groat landholder was virtually an indei>ondcnfc sovereign. 
The country had boon impoverished bj* long vrare, IVo- 
thirds of the land was owned by the Church, and the 
rctnaining third was almost entirely in the hands of the 
RCGulnr nobles. Both Chnroh and nobles claimed exemp- 
tion from taxation. Tlie trade of the country was in the 
hands of foreigners— -of the Danes or of the Hausc Towns. 
Gustaf had borrowed money from the town of Lilbeok 
for his w’ork of liberation. The city %va8 pressing for 
repayment, and its commissioner followed the cmbarrns.« 0 {i 
monarch wherever be went. It was hopeles.s to expect to 
raise money by further taxation of the already depressed 
and irapoverished peasants 

In these circumstances tbo king turned to the Church. 
Ho emnpollod tlie bishops to give him moie than one 
subsidy (1522, 1523); but this was inaderquate for his 
need.s. Tlie Church property was large, and t.ho king 
planned to overthrow the ecclesiastical aristocracy by the 
help of the Lutheran Eeformation. 

laithcrauism had been making progress in Sweden. 
Two brothers, Glaus and Laarentius Tetri, sons of a black- 
emith at Ocebro, had been sent by their father la fctudv 
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fn Gcmmriy. Thev }iad meant to attend the Univerpity 
of ; hat, nttnicled by the grooving fame of Luther, 

they had pone to Wittenberg, and had become enthusiastic 
disciples of the Reformer. On their return to Svredon 
(in 10) they had preached Lutheran doctrine, and had 
made many converts — among others, Latircntius Andrerc, 
Archdeacon at Strengnas. In epito of protests from the 
bishops, these three men vrere protected by the king. 
Olau.s Petri was especially active, and made long prcach- 
iiu; tours, declaring that he taught the pure gospel Vrhich 
"Ansgjir, the apostle of the North, had preached seven 
hundred years before in Sweden." 

Gustaf brought Olaus to Stockholm (1524), and made 
him town-clerk of tlie city; his brother Laurentin.s was 
a])])ointcd professor of theology at Upsala; Laurentius 
Andrcce was made Archdeacon of Upsala and Chancellor 
of Sweden. Whou the bishops demanded that the Re- 
formers should bo silenced, Olaus challenged them to a 
public disputation. The challenge was refused ; butin 1524 
II disputation was arranged in the king’s palace in Stockholm 
between Olaus and Dr. Galle, who supported the old re- 
ligion. The conference, which included discussion of the 
doctrines of Justification by Faith, Indulgences, the Mass, 
Purgatory, and the Temporal Power of the Pope, had the 
citeeb of EtTengthening the cause of the Reformation. In 
1525, Olaus defied the rules of the medifc^'al Church by 
publicly marrj'ing a wife. The aame year the king Killed 
for a tran.riation of the Scriptures into Swedish, and in 
1526 Laurentius Petri published his New Testament. A 
translation of the whole Bible was edited by the same 
scholar, and published 1540—1541. These translations, 
especially that of the New Testament, became very popular, 
and the people ivith the Scriptuto in their hands were 
able to see whether the teaching of the preachers or 
nf the bishops most in accordance with the Holy 

Scripruros. 

There is no reason to believe that fiio king did not 
take the side of the Lutheran Reioncnlion from genuine 
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conviction. ITc had made the acqtiaint<anoe of the brolhci'a 
Pofcri before lie wtib called to bo the dcliYcrer of IdB country. 
Bui it is unquestionable that his financial embarrassment 
whetted his zeal for tho reformation of the Chiiroh in 
SwedexL ]\fattcrs wore coming to a crisis, which wa.s 
reached in 1 52T. At fcho Diet in that j’Car, the Chancollor, 
in tlio name of the Icing, explained the need for an increased 
novonuc, and suggested that ecclesiastical property was the 
only source from which it could be obtoincA I’lio bishops, 
Johan Binsk, Bisliop of Dinlroeping, at their head, replied 
that they had tho Pope's orders to defend the projfcrty of 
the Church. The nobles supported them. Tlicn Gustaf 
prc-sented his ultimatum. Ho told tho Diet plainly that 
they must submit to t!ic proposals of the Chancellor or 
accept Ills resignation, pay him for Hb pro]ierty, return 
him the money lie had spent in defence of the kingdom, 
flud penuib him to leave the country never to return. The 
Diet Ri>Qat tlirec days in wrangling, and thou submitted 
to hia wishes. The whole of the ecclesiastical property — 
episcopal, capitular, and monastic — which was nob absolutely 
needed for the eupx>ort of tho Church was to bo placed 
in the hands of the king. Preachers wore meanwhile to 
set fortii the luiro gospel, until a conference held in 
XircsenCQ of tho Diet would enable that assembly to come 
to a decision concerning matters of religion. The Diet 
went, on, witliout waiting for the conference, to pass the 
twenty-four regulations which made the famous Ordinances 
of A'eslonis. and embodied the legal Beformalioii. They 
contained provisions for secularising the ecclesiastical x>ro- 
perty in occoi-dauco with the lurcvkms decision of the Diet; 
declared that the king had the right of vetoing tlie deci- 
sions of tho higher eccicsiael-ics i that the appointment of 
the parish clergy was in the hands of the bisho})s, but that 
tho king could remove them for inoffioiency; that the 
pure gospel was to bo tougbt in every scliool ; and that 
auricular confession \nis no longer compulpory. 

Vi’hile the Ouiin.anccs stripped the Swedish Ciiurch of 
a large amount of its proiHjrty and made it subject to the 
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king Lliey did not destroy its episcjopal organipatioa, ncr 
entirely iinpoverisk it. Most of tlie inonnsteries were de- 
serted v.-hen their property was taken away. The king laiew 
that the jjeasantry scarcely understood the Peforined doc- 
trines, and had no wi.^-h to press them unduly on his j>eople; 
For the same reason the old ceremonies and usages which 
did not flagrantly contradict the new dochdnes were suDered 
lo remain, and given an evangelical meaning. The first 
e^'.'ingelical Hynm-book was published in 1530, and the 
Swedish “ o^fasa " in 1531, both drafted on Lutheran 
models. Laurentius Andrem was made Archbishop of 
Upsala (1527), and a National Sj'nod was held under his 
presidency at Orebro (1528), which guided the Reformation 
accoaxling to strictly conservath'e Lutheran ideals. Thus 
heforo the death of Gustaf Vasa, Sweden had joined the 
circle of Lutheran Cliurchos, and its people were slowly 
coming to understand the principles of the Reformation. 
The Reformation was a very peaceful one. No one suDerod 
doatli for his religious opinions. 

Tlio fortunes of the Swedish Church were somewhab 
varied under the immediate successors of Gustavus. His 
ill-fated son showed signs of preferring Calvinism, and 
insisted on the suppression of some of the ccclesiasfcic.nl 
festivals and sorao of the old rites which bad been retained ; 
b\xt these attempts ended with his reign. His brother and 
successor, Johan iii., took the opposite extreme, and coquetted 
long witli Rome, and with proposals for reunion, — propoStilB 
which had no serious result ^Y■hen Johan died in 1592, 
his son and successor, who had been elected King of Poland, 
and had become a Roman Catholic, aroused the feare of 
Ids Swedish subjects tliat he might go much further than 
Ids father. Tlie people resolved to make sure of their 
Protostantism before their new sovereign arrived in the 
country. A Synod was convened at which both lay and 
ecclesiastical deputies were present. The members first 
laid down the general rule that the Holy Scriptures were 
their supreme doctrinal standard, and then eelected the 
Augsburg Confession ne the Confe-^^ion of the Swedish 
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CJiiircli. Liit.lmr’p 5?in»ll Cntcclnpnj, >vhic'!i Imd l>eGn re- 
moved from the boIiooIk by King Johau in., wor rc^k^rcd. 
Thia uiecliiig at Upsala eettlcd for the fnliiro the ecclesi- 
natical polity of Sweden. The country Bhosvod its attach- 
ment to the stricter Lutliei’anism hy adopting (ho Foimuln 
of Concord in 1 G G I 



CHAPTER VIIJ, 


TIIK KEUGIOUS PlllKCIPU-IS IKSPIKIN’G TliE 
IIEFOR.MATION.^ 

§ 1. Thf. llcformatwn did not to7x its rise. /rom a Crilicisin 
of DoctriTics. 

Thk ivJjole of Liitbor’s rcligiowe luslory, from Iiis cTitrancc 
into tlio convent nt. Erfurt to the publiciition of the 
Aiigsbni'g Confession, shows that tlic inovoment of wliicli 
ho wris llic soul and centre did not arise from any merely 
intellectual criticism of the doctrines of the medljeval 
Church, and that it resulted in a great deal more than a 
rorision or reconstruction of a system of doctrinal con- 
coptions.* There is no trace of any intellectual diflicultics 
about doctrines or ahitcment of doctrines in Luther’s mind 
during the supreme crisis of his history. He was driven 
out of the world of human life and hope, where lie was 
well fitted to do a man’s work, by the ovcnvhclraing 
pro-SHure of a great practical religious need — anxiety to 
pave In's Fonh He has himself said that the proverb tlmt 
doubt makes a monk was true in his case. He doubted 

* I>9rn''r, 77rV/'-v o/ Tt.falnjy (Eyiintjarph, 1S7J}; 

JtMO.rrz in t'Arrr Q'}.-}<iehtl\r}\'n E-\i.yTickfln".’j in i)irtr\ I'nr^m 

(SUJttj;'\rt, 1S53) ; TI»»^>dor irsrziick, TArr^o-jrV t-itV 

tivf s'ir.r vr.d £rlSm:iyslthre 

; A. Rst-'rhl. The Christian Doeirir^ ef Just i/'azlien and 
nlinUfr^ 3?72); A. Jlsmack, ef l)v^j:r.n, viL 

3£f‘5); J.-'U/airr, t, 2iti,diMr% tier l}<i-jn'.eTv;tred.i'‘hle {iJ-.ll", 

tlirri'^ann. Cb-rsimie-t Ged {lioti.iftu, 1595); llrrinc, Di' 

in t-ifer J&7e) ; OmiHf, le’Uhtr 

v-ti in d-'r er-tm E.U'.rieKlu'jr. tqI. i. (Xitniiir, It'd), toI. iu 

WaUlur, i-'uf /.-u'Aifr irfif'Ti; (Halle, lC-05). 

* Ix-ofs eti;. T». C45. 
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wlietbor lie coukl save his soul in the world, and was 
therefore forced to leave it and enter the convent. 

He liad lost whatever evangelical teaching ho had 
learnt in childhood or in Fitm Cotta’s household at Eise- 
nach. He had surrendered himself to the popular belief, 
fostered bj the whole penilcutial system of the mediferal 
Church, that man could and must make himself fit to 
receive the grace of God which procures salvation. The 
self-torturing cry, *' Oh, when wilt thou become holy imd 
fit to obtain the grace of God ? ” (0 iccnn loill du cimnal 
fromm 'ivcrden ui\d genitg thnn du eincn gnadigen Gotl 
hricgcsl ?), drove him into the convent. He believed, and 
the almost unanimous opinion of his age agreed with him, 
that there, if anywhere, he could find the peace he was 
seeking with such desperation. 

Inside the convent he applied himself with all the force 
of a strong nature, using every means that the complicated 
penitential Bystem of the Church had provided to help 
him, to make himself pious and fit to be the receptacle 
of the gmee of God. He submitted to the orders of his 
supcrioi'a with the blind obedience which the most rigorous 
ocolesiastical statutes demanded ; he sought the comforting 
consolations which confession was declared to give ; be 
underwent every part of the complex system of expiations 
which the inediscval Church recommended; ho made full 
use of the R'lcraments, and waited in vain for the mj'sterions, 
inexplicable experience of the grace which was said to 
accompany and fiow from them. He iKU'sevcred in spite of 
the fooling of coiitimiou.s failure. If a monk ever reached 
lieaveu by monkery,” he bar said, " I would have found 
iny ^s■ay them niso ; all my convent commdes ^riii bear 
in ihat.”’ He gave a still stronger proof of lus 
loyalty to the medi.eval Gbnrch and iks advice to men in 
ills mood of mind; ho persevered in spite of the knowledge 
tliat his comrades and his religious .supcrioi-s believed him 
to he a young saint, while ho know that lie was far othor- 

* lAithtrr’a H'orLs tUrianja’n edition), xxxi. *273 ; m Z>k u^r.fvx>ri 

fivf /ff.noj Gwr/T'-J 
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ynna, and that be '?7as no wearer God than lie bad Ix'cn 
before be catered the monjistcr>% or bad began his qticirt 
after the sense of pardon of sin. The contrast between 
what his brethren thought he must be and wliat his own 
cxjwrience told him that ho was, must have added bitter- 
ness to the cup he had to drink during those terriidt: 
months in tho Erfurt convent. He says himself: 

"After I had made the profession, I was congratulated 
by the prior, the convent, and the fatlicr-confessor, l>ecau«e 
I was now an innocent child comiwg pure from baptism. 
Assuredly, I would willingly have delighted in the glorious 
fact that I was such a good man, wlio by his own deeds and 
without the merits of Christ’s blood bad made him.=elf so 
fair and holy, and so easily too, and in so short a time. But 
although I hstcued readily to the sweet pntise and glowing 
language about myself and my doings, and allowed myself to 
be described as a wonder-worker, who could make himself 
holy in such an easy way, and could swallow up death, and 
tho do^’il also, yet there was no power iu it all to maintain 
me. 'When even a small temptation came from sin ordontlj 
I foil at once, and found that neither baptism nor monkery 
could assist me; I felt that I had long lost Christ and His 
h.aplism. I wa.s the most miserable man on earth: day and 
night there was only wailing and des[)air, and no one could 
roitratn mo.”* 

ITc adds that all he knew of Christ at this time was 
that lie was " a stem judge from wliom I would fain have 
lied and yet could not csc.ape,” 

During these two ye.ar5 of itngui.sh, Luther believed that 
ho was hauling ^vith himself and with his sin j he vrus 
lu-dly etrugaling with the religion of his times and Cimrclju 
ITe was }»robing it, testing it, examining all its depths, 
wrestling with all its ineaup of grace, .and finding that 
what wore mc-ant to Ive sources of comfort and cnnsolatiou 
were simply additinnai springs of terror. He was too 
clear-sighted , his .«j<iritual senses were too acute, he wns 
too much in de.adly c-amest, not to sec that none of these 
aitls were leading him to a solid ground of certainty on 

* Ji\ 'Cj tErjicsea iilltira), ixxi. OTc, 
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vflurh !ic could bape bfe liopcs for time and for eleniity ; 
and be was too lioiiest with himself to be porpiiadcd that 
be was otherwise Uian 1«8 despair told bira,' 

At loiiglli, giiided in very faltering fashion by the 
Scriptures, especially by the Psalms and the Epistle to 
the Boroans, by the Apostles’ Greed, and by fellow inonhs, 
he (to use bis own woi-ds) came to sec that the righteous- 
ness of God (Horn. i. 17) is not the righteousness by 
which a righteous God punishes the uniighteous and 
sinners, hut that by which a merciful God justihes us 
through faith (not jusfitia, qua dene Justm eet ci 'pucatoTC‘^ 
injusiosque pvnit^ hut that qita non deus miscricors jnsiijlmt 
jier fidem)- By/aff/t, he says. Wlmt. then, did he mean 
by " faith ” ? 

He replies ; 

^'lliei’C arc two kinds of believing: first, a believing 
about God which means that I believe that wliat is said of 
God is true. This faith is ratlmr a form of Iniowledgo than 
a fttilh. There is. secondly, n believing in God wliich means 
chafe I put; my tinsfe in Him, give myself up to thinking that 
I can have dealings \s*ilh Him, and believe without any 
doubt that Tie w*ill i*c and do to mo according to the thingK 
said »)f Him Such faith, vhich throu'e iteetf upon (? 0 (f, 
whether in life or in dcatli, alone makes a Ohiistian man.’*® 

Tlie foitli whicli he iwir.cd is that religious faculty which 
“throws itself iipon God”; and from the first hutl?er 
recognised that faith of feliia kind was a direct gift from 
God. Having it wo have everything; without it wo liavc 
nothing. Here w’c find something entirely new, or at least 
hitherto unexprosiiod, so far as modiawal theology was 
concerned. Modisevnl tlieologians had rceoguised faitli in 
the Srnso of what Luther called friqida opinio, and it is 
dihicult lo conceive ihufe they did not also imlireclly 


* fjftrsnck, Iliyt'-if >?/ viK IS2, 
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acknowledge that there must be something like trust oi 
fidticia\ but faith with them was simply one among many 
human effort-s all equally neccFsary in order to see and 
know God. Luther recognised that there was this kind of 
faith, which a man begets and brings to pass in himself by 
assent to doctrines of some sort. But ho did not think much 
of it. Ho calls it worthless because it gives us nothing. 

“ They think that faith is a thing which they may have 
or not have at will, like any other natuml human thing; so 
when they arrive at a conclusion and say, ‘Truly the 
doctrine is correct, and therefore I believe it,' then they 
think that this is faith. Kow, when they see and feel that 
no change has been wrought in themselves and in others, 
and that works do not follow, and they remain as before 
in the old nature, then tlicy think that the faith is not 
good enough, but that there must be something more and 
greater/’ ^ 

The real faith, the faith which is trust, the divine gift 
which impels us to throw ourselves upon God, gives us the 
living assurance of a living God, wlio has revealed Himself, 
made us see His loving Fatherly heart in Christ Jesus ; 
and that is the Obristian religion in its verj* core and 
centre. Tlio Bum of Christianity is-~--(l) God mnnifest in 
Christ, the God of grace, accc.ssiblc by cveiy Christian man 
and woman; and (2) unwavering trust in Him who has 
given Himself to us in Christ Jesus, — unwavering, because 
Christ \\*ith His work has undertaken our cause and made 
it Hia 

The God we have access to and Wliom wc can tnist 
becauBC wc have thrown ourselves opon Him and have found 
that He sustains us, is no philosophical abstraction, to be 
do-^cribod in delinitions and argued about in syllogisms. 
He is seen and kno^m, because wc see and know Christ 
Jesus. "Ho that Inth seen Me hath seen the Fallicr." 
For with Luther and all the Refonner?, Christ lills the 
whole sphere of God ; and they do not recognise any 
tijeology whicli is not a Cbri'^tolugr. 

‘ Ln'/.fr'i fSr i IXst r xiiL SOI. 
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Ti .10 faith whicli makes im throw mirsolvcs upon God is 
no mood of mere luysUca! abandonment .It is our von* 
life, as Luther WvTS never tired of Baj-ing. It is God within 
ue, and wells forth in nil kinds of activities 

"It is fi li\ung, busy, active, powerful thing, faith ; it is 
impossible for it not bo do us good continually. It never 
asks whether good works arc Iw* done : it has done tliom 
before there is time to ask the question, and it is always 
doing 

Christianity is thereforo an interwoven tissue of 
promises and prayers of faith. On the one aide there is 
the Father, revealing Himself, sending down to us His 
promises which arc yea and amen in Christ Jesus ; and on 
the other side there are the hearta of men ascending in 
faith to God, receiving, accepting, and rearing on tho 
promSPca of God, and on God who always gives Himself in 
Hia proiniscs. 

Tins is what cauio to Luther and ended his long and 
terrible struggle. He is unwearied in dc-scribing it Tlie 
descriptions arc very varied, so far as cxtoinal form ond 
oxproRsion go, — now texts from the Psalms, tho Prophots, 
or the 2^ow Testament most aptly quoted ; now phrases 
borrowed from the picturesque language of the medimval 
mystics; now aeutenccs of striking, even niggod, origin- 
ality ; sometimes propositions Uiknn from tho mediieval 
foholaatic. But wliatevor the words, the moaning is always 
tho B-injev 

Thi=i ctmeeption of what is meant by Christianily !b tho 
ridigiouB sou! of tlic Reformation. It contains within it all 
the <ii'5tinctively religious principles which inspired it. it 
can eoarcely be called a dogma. It is an exjierience, and 
tho phrases which set it fcrfcli arc the descriptions of an 
QxjMirienco which a himinii soul bos gono throirgh. Tlje 
thing itself is beyond exact definition — as nil deep ex|>ori- 
ences ore. It must be felt and gone through to 
Icnown. The Reformation starfed from thi^^ par^aifal 

* L'.J^e/s nVr7-j (llrla»;;an iiiU. ‘J??. 
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experience of the believing CbiisUau, wluoii it deeJared 
to be the one elemental fact in Christianity vrhich couhi 
never be proved by argument and coxild never be dissolved 
away by speculation. It proclaimed the great truth, whicl? 
had been imiversjilly neglected throughout the whole period 
of inedinjval theology by everyone except the Mystics, that 
in order to Imow God man must be in living touch with 
God Himself, Therein In)’ its originality and its power. 
Luther rediscovered religion when he declared that tlic truly 
Christian man must cling directly and with a living faith 
to the God Who speaks to him in Christ, saying, “ 1 am th)* 
salvation.” The earlier Reformers never forgot this. Luther 
proclaimed his discovery, he never attempted to prove it by 
argument; it was something self-evident — seen and known 
when experienced. 

This is always the way with great religious pioneers and 
lenders. They have all bad the prophetic gift of spiritual 
vision, and tlio magnetic speech to proclaim what they have 
seen, felt, and known. They have all hnd, in a fai'-ofl' way, 
the iusighli and manner of Jesus. 

Wlion our Lord appeared among men cl.aiming to be 
more than a wise man or a prophet, declaring that He was 
the Messiah, the Son of Man and the Son of God, when 
Ho announced that all men had need of Him, and that Ho 
alone could save and redeem. He set forth His claims in 
rt manner xiniquo among founders of religions. He made 
them cxilmly and a.H a matter of courso. He never ex- 
plained elaborately why He assumed the titles He took, 
tie never rcjusoued al>out His position .as tlic only Saviour. 
He simply announced it, letting tlio conviction of the truth 
steal almost insensibly into the minds and hearts of His 
followers as they saw His deeds and hoard His words. He 
assumed th.at they mii.st interpiet His death in one way 
only. This was alwaya His manner. It wn.® not His way 
to ex’plain mysteries our ctiriosity would fain penetrate. lie 
quietly took for gratitovl many thing.-s wo would like to argue 
about. His s?.iyingK c.ame from One who lived in porixjtual 
communion wth llie Hn'een Fatlier, and He uttered them 
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quietly and assaredly, confident fchat they earned with them 
their own self-evidencing power. 

So it was with St, Paul. His letters and sermons are 
full of arguments, no doubt. Ml of pleadings and pemuasion, 
but they all start from and rest upon his vision of thelhing, 
risen Saviour. His last word is always, “When it pleased 
God to reveal His Son in me"; that was the elemental fact 
which ho proclaimed and which summed up everything, the 
personal expciaenco from wliich he started on his career as 
an apostle. The place of Athanasius as a great religious 
leader has been obscured hy his position as a Uieologian ; 
but when we turn to his writings, where do we find less of 
what is commonly called dogmatic theology ? There is 
argtnnenfc, reasoning, searching for proofs and their state- 
ment ; but all that belongs to the outworks in his teaching. 
T1)G central citadel is a spiritual intuition — I knmv that m^/ 
Stmonr is the God Who made heaven and eaith. He took 
his stand firmly and unflinchingly on that pei'soual experi- 
ence, and all else mattered little compared with the funda- 
mental spiritual fact. It was nob his arguments, but his 
tinllinching faith that convinced his generation. 

So it was wth Augustine, Bernard^ Francis — so it has 
been wdth every great religious leader of the Christian 
people, Tlis strength, whether of knowledge, or con\ictioD, 
or sympathy, — bis driving power, if the phi-ase may be 
used, — has ahvays cemo from direct conummion with the 
unseen, and rests upon the fact, felt and known by liiinself 
and communicated to others by a mysterious sympathy, 
that it has pleased God to reveal Christ in him" in some 
Way or other. 

’ Tlic ciwe uf BumBrd of ClaTnratis is especially intercitiiig, for wo might 
alrv'^tcaUl Idni two men in ope. In Ws czporimeiital mood^s, when he is 
the £'r< 'll revh aJat preseher, cxhibilcu in lus scnnoiis on the Son^ of Smo* 
an-loh^wh-'r-, cyerylhirg Ihet tha CTirisltan can do, cay, or thinh, comes 
fum t!iP rcvclfttson ofOod’s grace within the imlividual, wliUc in liis more 
inmiylhcdogsraT worts he learcely oTcr frees limi^clf from Ihceut’tngic- 
nu! ts of Scholastic Thcolorgr- Tha drnhUnrss in Rpi-naiti has Ijocn dwelt 
ojem hy A. lUlh.M in hhCrfUcfl //ssforyo/tA, cf 

/.Vn rjjrVi'rtffon (Ediubut^h, 1872), pp. Pa-lOl, 
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So it wnf? with LtitLer and tlie Kcfonuation in whicli he. 
was Ibc leader. Its driving y^ower was a great religious 
experience, old, for ib has come to the people of God iu all 
generations, and yefc new and fresli os it is the nature of all 
such experiences to be. Ho hnexe that liis life was hid 
with Christ in God in spite of all cvdl, in spite of sin and 
sense of g\nlt. His old dread of God liad vanished, and 
instead of it there had arisen in his heart a love to God in 
answer to the love which came from the vision of the 
Father revealing Himself. He had experienced this, and 
ho iiad proclaimed ’ivhat he had gone through ; and the 
experience and its proclamation were the foundation on 
which tlio Reformation was built. Its beginnings were 
not doctidnal but experiincnlal. 

Doctrines, indeed, are never the beginnings of things ; 
they are, at tbo best, storehouses of past and blessed oxperi- 
oncGS. This is true of most knowledge in all departments 
of research. Wc may recoynise that there is some practical 
use ill the rule.*? of logic, nneient and modem, but wo know 
that they are but the unconth and inadequate symbols of 
the ways in which an indefinable mental tact, who.«o 
dcliency varies witli the mind that uses it, perceives diver- 
gences and nflinitics, and weaves its web of knowledge in 
ways that are past finding out. We know that logical 
argument is a good shield hut a bad sword, and that while 
syllogisms may silence, they seldom convince ; that per- 
suasion arises from a subtle synipatliy of soul with soul, 
which is as indefinable as tbo personalities wliicli exliale it. 
Tlierc is always at tbo basis of knowledge of men and things 
this delicate contact of personality with personality, whether 
we tliink of the gathering, or assorting, or exchanging the 
wisdom wo ])ospeps. If tliis be true of our knowledge of 
common things, it is overwhelmingly bo of all knowledyo 
of God and of thing? di\'inc. Wo must lie in touch with 
God to know Him in tlic true sense of knowledge. At the 
basis of every real advance in religion tlieni must bo an 
inliniato vision of God impre.-»ed upon u.s ns a roliglnu.s 
cxporierice wliieh we know to be true becaui-e we have felt 
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it; and -what one Ims, anofhoi: receives by a apecies of epiritiml 
contagion. TliC revival nndor Francis of Assisi Rj>rcad as it 
did bocauBO the Arc flaming in the heart of the preacher 
was also kindled in the hearts of his hearers. Lntljoj 
headed a Kcformalion !>ecaupe incn felt and. knew that he 
hiul, as ho said, found a gracious Ood by tnistiiig in the 
grace of God revealed to him in Christ Jesus. It. was not 
tho Augsburg Confession that made the Hcfermation ; it 
Wfis the expansion of a ictigions experience whicli finds 
very inadequate description in that or in any other state- 
ment of doelriues. 


§ 2. 27.!^ 'univ£T^‘^l Prifsiheod of JMievers, 

Luther‘8 religions experience, that ho, a sinner, received 
fotgiveuess by simply throwing hiin.^olf on Gud revealed in 
Christ Jesus the Saviour, came to him as an astounding 
revelation which was almost loo grcat to bo put into words 
He tried to expre/^s it in vmyiiig ways, all of \shjch he felt 
t-oo utterly inadequate to describe It Wc can too hovr lie 
laboured at it from 1512 to 1517. It lay hidden in his 
disoourse to the aSseenibly of clergy in tlio episcopal paiaco 
at Ziesar (June 6th, 1512), when lio dcolnred that all 
reform must begin in the hearts of individual men. Wo 
can see it growing more and more articalato in hh aiinobi- 
tions, notes, and heads of lectures on the Psalms, delivered 
in the years 1512—1516, fitriijwljnj:t to free il^-elf from 
the ishrases of the Scholastic Tlieology which could not 
really expi-ess it. His private letters, in which ho was 
Ic.sH hampered hy the phraseology which he si ill bolicveii 
ftppropriaio to tlicolog)', are full of happier expressions.^ 
Jnsfijicatio is vivijlcntio, and means to redeem from sin? 
witiiout any merit in the person rc<leemed ; it take.® place 
when tiin i? not imputed, but the i>cmtents arc reputed 

’ Thr.' and sintfs of Icetnrf*! hirf K’-cn raR-'-t.'d 
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riqht^^ou?. Grace is the pity (misr.Hecrdia) of God ; it 
i: "If in the remission of sins; it is the trutli of 
God ReeiJ in ifia fulfilment; of His promises in the histoncnl 
work of Christ; Jesus Clirist Himself is grace, is the 'way, 
is life and salvation. Faith is trust in the truth of God 
.■ve manifested in the life and work of Jesus Christ; it is 
to believe in God; it is a knowledge of the Cross of Christ; 
it is to understand that the Son of God became incarnate, 
was crucified, and raised again for our salvation. The 
tliico central thoughts — -j^isHJication, graces faith — expressed 
in these inadequate phrases, are always looked upon and 
used to regulate that estimate of ourselves which forins 
the basis of piety. It is needless to trace tbe growing 
adequacy of the description. Luther at last found words 
to &\y that the central thought in Cliristianity is that the 
believer in possession of faith, which is itself the gift of 
Gnd, is able to throw himself on God in Christ "Who Ls his 
Piilviition and Who ha.s mirrored Himself for us in Christ 
Jesus. He had trod the weary rmmd that Augusliuc had 
gone before him ; he had tried to ketp Jdvisclf in every 
possible way : he had found that, with all his striving lie 
could do nothing. Then, strange and mysterious as it was, 
the discovery liad not brought despair, but rejoicing and 
comfort: for since there was no help whatever in man, his 
.“onl imd been forced to find all — not part, but nil — help 
in God. When he was able to express his experience ho 
co\ild sny that the faith which throws itself on God, whifh 
is God’.‘« o^vn gift, is the cerUiinty of the forgivene?.’^ of sins. 
It w.'is no adherence to doctrine.s more or less clearly coni- 
prohended ; it was no act of initiation to bo followed by 
a nearer .approach to God and n larger measure of Hi? 
grace ; it was the power which gives life, certainty, peace, 
continuous self-surrender to God as the Father, and wiiieh 
tran.-fornis and roTicws the whole man. It wa® the life 
of the soul: it. w.as Christiamty willun the believer — 
ae Jesus Chts.--; and His work U Christianity out'-ide the 
believer. 

It liinnifi'-St that n.-' f“>on a<» tUi« oxperienct’ attained 
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fU'Uculatc st-itciucnt, it was boxind to diBcicilit mucti that 
was in iiiedi.'cval theology and religious usage Vet the 
striving thing about Luther was that he never sought to 
employ it in this way until one great abuse forced iteclf 
\ipon him and ct>mpcHcd him to test it by this touchstone 
of what true Clmstianitj’ was. This reserve not only 
shows that there was nothing revolutionary in the character 
of Luther, nothing romantic or quixotic, it also innuifests 
the quiet greatness of the man. ifor was there anything 
in the fundamental religious experience of Luther which 
necessarily conflicted with the contents of the old ecclcsias- 
Lioal doctrines, or even with the common usages of tlie 
roUgiouB life. There was a change in the attitude towards 
both, and an entirely now estimate of their religious value, 
hilt nothing wliich called for their immediate criiidsm, still 
less for tlicir destruction. Faith, which was tlie Chricitian 
life, could no longer bo based upon them ; they wore not 
fcho essential tilings that they had been supposed to be ; 
but they iniglit have their uses if kept in their proper 
places — aids to all iioly lixing, but not that from which 
the life sprang. The thought that the entire sum of 
religion consists in unwavering trust of the heart in Him 
^^^lo has given Himself to us in Cliript as our Father, 
personal assurance of faith, because Clu'ist with His work 
undertakes our cause," simplified religion marvellously, and 
made many things which had been regarded as essential 
mere outside auxiliaries. But it did not necessarily sweep 
thorn away. Though the acoeplance of certain forms of 
doGtvino. auricular confession, the monastic life, communiou 
by the laity in one “ kind ” only in the Sacrament of the 
Supper, a colibat-e priesthootl, fasting, going on pilgriamges, 
not to cat meat on Friday, bad nothing to do with the 
esscutialK of the Christian life ; still it was not ncccssmy 
to insist on eating meat on Friday, on ab.'^taiuing from 
fasting, and so on. The great matter was the spirit in 
whicli such things were performed, or left undone. What 
tlHj fundnmcntel religioup expctieuco liad done was to show 
the Uhctly of the Clirsstian man to trust courageously in 
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God and coiinfc all things oE little moment compared r\ilh 
this which was tlie one thing needful. 

Out of a complex system of expiations, good deeds, and 
coinfortings, of strict suilutes and uncertain apporlionmcnta 
of grace, out of magic and blind obedience, Lutlicr led 
icligion forth and gave it a strenuously concentrated form. 
The Christian religion is the living assurance of the H\dng 
God Who lias revealed Himself and opened His heart in 
Christ — nothing more.” * 

It was a vital paid* of this fundamental experience that 
the living God Wlio had manifested Himself in Christ was 
accessible to every Christian. To quote Hamack again; 

*' Hieing above all anxieties and terrors, above nil ascetic 
devices, above all directions of theology, above all intet- 
ventioDS of hierarchy and Sacraments, Luther ventured to 
lay hold of God Himself in CIn-iet, and in this act of faith, 
wliich he recogriiscd as God’s work, his whole being obtained 
stability and firmness, nay, even a personal joy and certainly, 
which no mcdiicval Christian bad ever possessed.”* 

God Himself gave the believer the power to throw 
himself directly on God. But this contradicted one of the 
most widely diffused and most strongly held religious 
beliefs of tho mediaival Church, and w'as bound to come 
in collision with it whenovor tho two wore confronted with 
each other. It was the universal conception of medifcval 
piety tiiat the mediation of a priest was essential to salva- 
tion. ^ledi.'eval Cliristians believed with more or less 
distinctness that the siijjernatural life of the soul was 
created, nourished, and perfected through the sacraments, 
and that the priests administering them possessed, in virtue 
of tljcir onlination, miraculous jiowcre whereby they daily 
offered the true sacrifice of Je.«us Clirist upon the altar, 
forgjwo tho sins of men, and taught the truths of salvation 
with divine authority. It was this universally accepted 
power of a mediatorial priesthood which had enslaved 
Europe, and which h.ad rendered the liberty of a Christian 

^ A. IIarna:k, of D.^j -'a, vii. 1S3, * ll/id, vii. ISI. 
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mnn on inipos'^iblo thing. Evor3'\vberc thy priesHiouil 
bjirrcd, or %vaa Puppoi!cd to be able to bar, the %vay to God, 
Tho Oinu-ch, -whicii ought to have shown }iow God ^Vho had 
revealed irimreU in Cljrist "was accessible to even' lK}licver, 
iijul surrounded the inner shrine of the paneUmrv of His 
Presence with a triple wall of defence which x^reveuted 
eiitKiUca When jnati or woinau felt sorrow for sin, they 
wore instructed to go, not to God, but to a man, often of 
immoral life, and confess their sins to him bcaiuse ho w’a? 
a xjricst. When they wished to hesar tho comforting w'ords 
of pardon spoken, it was not fram God, but from a priest 
that the asanrance was Gupx)OBcd to come. God's grace, to 
Itolp to holy living and to bring comfort in dying, was 
given, it was said, only through a Bories of sacraments 
which fenced man’s life round, and x^riesta could give or 
withhold these Bncramenls. Man w*as born again in 
baptism ; ho camo of age Bpiritnnlly in confirmation ; his 
niftTringe was cleansed from tho sin of lust in tho sacrament 
of niatriiiioiiy ; xiouanco brought back Ids spiritual life 
slsin bj’ deadly sin ; the Eucharist gave him his voyage 
victual as he journeyed through life j and deathbed grace 
\\aa imxmricd in oxtrenic unction. Xliosc ceremonies ■wore 
not tho signs and promises of tho free grace of God, 
under who?c wide canopy, as under that of heaven, man 
lived his Hxurilunl life. They were jealously guonied doora 
from out of which graidgingly, and corninonlj' not withont 
fees, tho x>^csls dispensed the free grace of God. 

During tlie later MivUllc Ages a gross abase made 
the crils of this conccx)tioii of a mciliating priesthood 
emphatic. Xho x^rsvclical evil lying in tho whole Uimight 
was not so very ax>paTent w'hen the matter was regarded 
from tho side of giving out tho grace of God; but wbeji it 
came to withholding it, then it was scon whnt the whole 
cojircpiion meant. Tho Bishops of Horan gave the jieoples 
of Kuropo many an object tcF<on on. Ihi?. If a town, or a 
dislricl, or a whale country hod offended the Pox>o and tho 
Curia, it was jdaced under an and the priests wera 

commanded to rafu’^'c the Facraments t-o tho x>oopio. They 
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bciUvec'ii (he newborn babe and the iaitiul gnirc ^up- 
jxised to be bestowed in baptism, and to be absolutely 
wUlibcld if baptism was not administered ; between the 
dring inun and the deathbed grace which was received in 
extreme unction; between yonng men and women and 
legal marriage blessed by God ; between the people ami 
daily worship and the bestowal of grace in the Enchanst. 
The God of grace could not be approached, the blessings 
of pardon and strength for holy living could not be procurcil, 
beaiusc the magistrates of a town or the king and coimcillora 
of a nation had offended the Bishop of Home on an nfiair of 
worldly policy. Tlie Church, i.e. the cleigy, who were by 
the theory enabled to refuse to communicate the grace of 
God, barred all access to the God wlio had revealed Himself 
in Christ Jesus. The Pope by a stroke of the pen could 
prevent a whole nation, so it was believed, from approach- 
ing God, because he could prohibit priests from performing 
the usual Facmmental acts which alone brought Him near. 
An inUrdiet meant spiritual death to the district on which 
it fell, and on the medi;cva1 theory it was more deadly to 
the spiritual life than the worst of plagues, the Black 
Deatli Jl-^elf, was to the body. An inierdiid made the 
plainest intellect see, understand, and shudder at the awful 
and mysterious jjowers which a mediatorial priesthood was 
Svaid to posseSvS. 

The fundamental religious experience of Luther had 
made him know that the Father, who has revwled Himself 
in Ilis Son, is accessible to every bumble penitent and 
faithful seeker after God. He proclaimed aloud the 
spiritual priesthood of all believers. He stated xt with 
his usual gnipbic cmph.asiB in that tnvet of his, wbicli be 
always said contained the raarxwv of Ixis message — 
C'oncfrnin^ Ohri.^i'^n Liberty. He begins by an antithesis: 
"A Christian man is the most free loial of all, and .subject 
to none: a Christian man is the most dutiful .'servant 
nf nil, and siibject to everyone"; or, as St. I’.ml puts it. 
'■ TiKumh I i>c free from .'ill men, yet have T made xnv.- elf 
soi'vanl of all." He exx^ounds this by showing that xiO 
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outwai-4 things have any infincnce in piodncing Ghris- 
lian 1 ighloousncss or liberty; neither eating, drinking, nor 
aTiylhifig of the Idnd, neither linng^-r Jior thirst have t<‘ <hj 
with the liberty or the slavery of the soul. It does not profit 
the soul to wear eacred vestments or io dweli in sacred 
places ; nor docs it harm the sonl to be clothed in worldly 
miment, and lo cat and drink in the ordinary fashion. 
The soul can do witlioufc everything except tlie word of 
God, and this woid of God is the go«.pel of God concorii- 
ing His Son, inearnate, suffering, nsen, and glorifiod 
through the Spirit the S&nctifior. “To preach Christ is to 
feed the soul, to justify it, to set it free, to save it, if it 
believes the pionching; for faitli alone and the efficacions 
use of the word of God bring salvation.” It L« faith that 
incorporates. Christ with the IveUovcr, and in this way “the 
soiii through faith alone, without woiks, is, from the woid 
of God, justified, sanctified, endued with truth, peace, 
liberty, and filled full with every good thing, and is truly 
made the child of God.” For faith hnngs the soul and the 
woini together, and the soul is acted ui>on by the word, 
as iron expo'^cJ to fire glows like fire hecauee of its union 
with the fire. Faith honours and reveres Him in Whom 
it Inists, and cleaves to His promises, never doubting hut 
that He overrules all for the best. Faith unites the soul 
to Christ, so that “ Christ and the soul becoiuo one fiesh.” 
“Thus the bclioviJig soul, by the pledge of its faith in 
GhrisI, becomes free from all sin, fearless of death, safe 
fiom hell, and endowed \sith the eternal rightronsne^, life, 
and Kilvalion of il.s husband CJirist.” This gives the liberty 
of tho Christian man ; no dangers can rcfally harm him, no 
tniTows utterly ovciwhelm him: for ho is always accom- 
p'lniecl by the Christ lo whom he is united by bi& faith. 

“ Here yovi will ask,” e.aya Luther, “ ‘ If all who are in 
tho Church are pricrits, by wimt character are those wlioin 
wc now call priests lo be distinguished from the laily ? ’ 
I reply, }Jy the use ot these words ‘ priest/ ’ cdei-gy/ 
‘spiiitual pe!*son/ ‘ cocIoeiasHc/ n« injustico has hcoj^ done, 
since they have been tmusferrod froui the rcsiudnirig b<r*dy 
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of Christians to those few wlio are now, by a hurtful 
custom, called ecclesiastics. For Holy Scripture inches no 
distinction between tliem, excej^t that those who are now 
boastfully called Popes, bishops, and lords, it calls ministers, 
sen'ants, and stewards, who are to sen'e the rest in the 
ministry of the word, for teaching the faith of Chnst and 
the liberty of believers. For though it is true that we are 
all equally priests, yet we cannot, nor ought we if we 
could, all to minister and teach publicly.” 

The first part of the treatise shows that everything 
which a Christian man has goes back in the end to liis 
faith ; if he has this he 1ms all ; if he has it not, nothing 
else sufijcGS him. In the same way the second part shows 
that everything tliafe a Christian man does must come from 
hia faith. It may be necessary to fast and keep the body 
under ; it will bo necessary to make use of all the 
ceremonies of divine service which have been found 
ofTcotual for the spiritual education of man. The thing to 
remember is that these arc not good works in themselves 
in the sense of inalring a man good ; they are all rather 
the signs of his faith, and are to be done with joy, because 
llioy are done to the God to whom faith unites us. So 
ecclesiastical ceremonies, or what may be called the 
machinery of Cliurch life, arc valuable, and indeed in- 
dispensable to the life of the soul, proWded only they are 
regarded in the proper way and kept in their proper place ; 
but they may become liavmful and most destructive of the 
true religious life if they are considered in any other light 
than that of means to .an end. "’VTc do not condemn 
works,” says Luther, *' nay wc attach the highest value to 
thorn. We only condemn that opinion of works \Yhiclj 
regards them ns constituting true rightcousucE?.” They 
arc, lie explains, like the scaffolding of a building, cramcutly 
useful so long as tliey a-ssist the builder; hnrmfxd if they 
obstruct ; and at the best of temporary value, Thew arc 
destructive to the spiritual life when tliey come between 
the soul and God. It follows, therefore, that if through 
human corruption and neglect of tlie plain precepts 
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cif the word of Ood these cccJcsiosHcal ofy^ges hin<?or 
iiistend of nkl the time growth of the eohI, tlicy ought to he 
changed or done away ■with ; and fcho fact that the soul of 
nmn, m the last resort, iiccds atwohiloly nothing but the 
word of God dwelling vrilhin it, gives rnen comngo ^lTld 
{.mnf|vullity in demanding their reformation. 

Tn the same way feUow-incn are not to be allowed to 
come between God and the humnu sonl ; and there is no 
need that tlicy ahovild. So far as spiritual position and 
privileges go, the laity arc on the verj' same level as 
the clergy, for laity and clcrg)’’ alike have immediate 
accords to God through faith, and both arc obliged to do 
whnt lies in them to further the advance of the kingdom 
of God among their fellow-men. x\ll believing laymen 
*' are worthy to ax^pcar before God, to pray for othoi's, to 
loach each other mutually tlic things that are of God . . . 
and aa our licavcnly Father has freely helped us in Christ, 
80 we ought freely to help onr neigbhoin-s by onr body and 
our works, and each should become to the other a sort of 
Christ, so that we may be inutnally Christs, and that the 
some Clirist inaj’ bo in nil of us; that wo may lie truly 
Chrisiiana.” Liitlier assorted that men and women liWng 
(heir lives in the family, iu the worlcshop, in the civic 
world, held their position there, not. by a kind of indirect 
X^ermission wrung from God out of llis comxKission for 
human frailties, but by os direct a vocation as called a 
man to whnt by mistako hod been deemed the only 
"religious life.” The difierence between clergy and Inity 
did not consist in the snpposcrl Fact that the former wore a 
spiritual order of a enperior rank in the religions life, 
wliile the latl-er belonged to a lower condition. The clergy 
diiferwl from the Inity simply in this, that they hud iK-en 
selected to perform certain dcfiuito duties; hut the func- 
tion did not. make him who performed it a ludicr iiujn 
inlriijsicnlly. If (he olergj’ misused their p'^sition and did 
not do the work tlroy wore set apart to fforfnrm, there v-ixa 
no reason why they should not be comp.d!ed by the laiiy 
to mnend their wnj-s. Even in the celebration of the 
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liolk.sl rit-ijs there v.*as no distinction between clcrjiy nmi 
laity save that to prevent disorder the former prc~<!ilc(i 
over the rites in v,'hicli ail engaged. At the Eucharist 
"our priest or minister Elands before the altar, having 
been publicly called to bis priestly function; he repeats 
])ubli(;]y and distinctly Christ’s words of the institution ; he 
talccs I he Bread and the Wine, and distributes it according 
to Christ’s words; and we all kneel beside him and around 
him, men and women, young and old, master and servant, 
mistress and maid, all holy priests together, Banctificd by 
the blood of Christ. We are there in our priestly dignity. 
. . . We do not let the priest proclaim for himself the 
ordinance of Christ: but he is the mouthpiece of us all, and 
wo nil say it with him in our hearts with true faith in the 
Lamb of God Who feeds us wth Ilis Body and Blood.” 

It was this principle of the Priesthood of all Bcliovcrf 
which delivered men from the vague fear of the clergy, 
and which was a sjiur to incite them to undertake the 
reformation of the Church which was so nnicb needed. 
It is the one groat religious principle wliicb lies at the 
basis of the whole Reformation movemeut. It was the rock 
on whicli all attempts at reunion with an unrofonued 
Christendom werc wrecked. It is the one outstanding 
difTorcnce between the followers of the reformed nud the 
niediinval religion. 

.iVlmost all the distinctive principles of the Reforma- 
tion group themselves round this one thought of the 
rric.«t.hood of all Belicvere. It is suflicient for our pur- 
pose to look at Justification by Faith, the conceptions of 
the Holy Scriptures, of the Person of Cluist, and of the 
Cluucli, 


§ 3. JvsiijicfiHon bif Fuith 

WTicn Luther, oppressed with a sense of siii, entered 
the couvent, he was burdened by the ideas of {raditioual 
xeligion, that the penitent must x*repare himsoTf in romc 
way so ns to remler himself fit to experience that fgupc 
of the grace of Giod which gives the certainty of pardon. 
It wjis not imtii be had thoroughly freed himseli from 
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lliafc weight that lie experienced the eense of paidi>ii lie 
sought. 'J'hiB practical experience of his must alway.B he 
kept in view when wq try to conceive what ho meant hy 
Jnstihcalion by Faith. 

As litis been already said, Luther recognised that there 
were two kinds of faith, — one which man himself begot 
and through wliich he was able to give assent to doclrincs 
of Boiue sort ; and another which Luther velicinenlly 
asserted was the pure gift of God. The first ho ihonghl 
comparatively unimportant; the latter was all in ah to 
liim. Faith is always used in the latter sense when the 
Refomiors speak about Jv^tiJiccUion hy Faith ; and the sharp 
distuiction which Imthcr draws between the two is a very 
important element in determining what he meant when 
he said that we are justified by faith alone. 

Tins faith of the highest kind, the ti*ue faith, has its 
beginning by God working on us and in us. It is con* 
tinually fed and kept strong by the word of God. The 
proiniRO of God on God’s side and faith on man’s side are 
two coiTclative things ; " for whore there is no promise, 
there is no faith.” Luther brings out what this true 
faith is by contrasting it with the other kind of faith in 
two vci-y instructive and trenchant passages : 

"When faith is of the kind that God awakens and 
creates in the heart, then a man IruBls in Christ. He is 
then so securely founded on Christ that he can liuri de- 
fiance at sin, death, hell, the devil, and all God’s euoiniea. 
Tfc fears no ill, however Jiard and cruel it may prove to be. 
Such is the nature of true faith, which is utterly difieienb 
from the faith of the sophists (the Schoolmen), Je%Y8, and 
Turloj. Their faith, produced by their tbouglPis, simply 
lights upon a thing, accepts it, believes that it is this or 
that. God has no dealings writh such dcIuBion; it is the 
work of man, and comes from nature, from the free will of 
man; and men possessing it can wiy, retreating what oth(.?s 
hnvo paid; 1 bedieve that there is a OoiL I helicv'C th.al 
Christ was horn, died, rose again for me. But wlint the 
real faith is, and tjow powerful a- thing it- is, of tlii? they 
know nothing.”^ 

' ndanpon *v. TtiO. 
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“^Vlieroforc, beware of that faith which is manufactured 
or imagined ; for the true faith is not the work of man, and 
therefore the faith which is manufactm-ed or imagined will 
not avail in deatli, hut will be overcome and iittcrl}' over- 
thrown by sin, by the devil, and by the pains of hell. The 
true faitli is the iioart’s utter trust in Christ, and God nlo?iR 
awakens this in us. He who has it is blessed, he who has 
it not is ciu'sed.”^ 

Tljis faith has an outside fact to rest upon — the his- 
torical Christ. It is neither helped nor hindered by a 
doctrine of the Peifon of Christ, nor by a minute and 
elahoiute loiowledge of the details of our Lord’s earthly 
ministry. The man who has the faith may know a great 
deal nl)out the doctrine of the Person of Christ : that will do 
his faith no harm but good, ]>rovidcd only he does not make 
the mistake of thinking that doctrines about Christ, ways by 
which the hinnaii nnderslanding tries to conceive the fact, 
are cither the fact itself or something better than the fact. 
Ho may know* a great deal about the history of Jesus, and 
it is w’oll to know as much as possible; but the amount 
of knowledge scarcely aflccls the faith. Wayfaring men, 
Ihougli fools, need not err in the pathway of faith. 

The faith which is the gift of God makes us see the 
practical moaning in tlie fact of the historic Christ — this, 
namely, that Jesus Clirist is there before us the mani- 
festation of the Piitherly love of God, revealing to us our 
own forgiveness, and wjlli it the possibilities of the King- 
dom of God and of our place therein. The fact of the 
historic Christ is there, seen by men in a natuml way ; 
but it is the po*wer of God lying in the faith which Ho 
h.’iR given us that makes us Fce with full ccrtaijity the 
ine.vning of the fad of the historic Clmsfc for us and for 
our salv.ation. ^Moreover, this vision of God in the his- 
toric Christ, which is the dcojjcst of all personal things, 
alway? involves .‘-omething sociaL It brings us within 
the family of tlu' faithful, within tho Christian fellowship 
• If'eTit pind Pri»j.£;fa 
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with its confirming evidences of faith nnd love. Tiic 
power of faith come? lo us singly, hut eelcloni solitaihy; 
the tni^fc we have in God in CJnisfc is faintly mirrored in 
the faith wc learn to have in the inombcrs of tljo house- 
hold of faith, and in their manifcsfeitions of faith atui the 
love which faith begets. 

What has been called the doctrine of Justification by 
Faith is therefore rather the description of n religious 
expcrionco within the boiicver ; and the meaning of the 
experience is simply this. The believer, who because he 
has faith — the faith which is the gift of God, %rhich is 
our life nud which regenerates — is regenerate and a 
member of the Christian fellowship, and is able to do good 
worJvB and actually docs them, does not find his etandiu" 
as a pereon justified in the sight of God, his righteous- 
ncs!?, Ins a&sumuco of pardon and salvation, in those good 
works which })c rcuilly can do, but only in the inediatorial 
and perfectly riglil-omis work of Christ which lie has learned 
to appropriate in faith. His good works, however really 
good, are uccessnriiy imperfect, and in this experience 
which we call Justification by Faitli the believer compai-es 
hifi own imperfect good works with the perfect work of 
Christ, and recognises that Ins pardon and salvation de- 
pends on that alone. This comparison quiets souls anxious 
about their salvation, and soothes pious consciences ; and 
(ho sense of foiglvcness which comes in this way is always 
e-xx»ericnccd aa a revelation of wonderful love. This jnsfi- 
fication is called au act, and is coutrasted w'ith a work ; 
but the conUar-t, (hough true, is apt to mislead through 
human analogies whicli will intrude. It is an act, but an 
net of God; and divine acts are never dono and done with, 
they are always coutinnous. Luther rings the changes ujx>n 
(his. He wai ns us against thinking tlsriL the act of for- 
givenCvSs is all done in a single monieni. The priestly 
absidutiun was Uie work of a moment, and liad to be 
done over and over ag.ain ; but the divine pronnunemnent 
of pardon is continuous simply bt*ciiu,*-e it ip God who 
iTmke.s it. ITc Fays: 
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“For just as the sun shines and enlightens none the less 
brightly win’ll I close my eyes, so this throne of grace, this 
forgiveness of sins, is always tlicrc, even though I fall. Just 
as I see the sun again when T open iny eyes, so I have for- 
giveness and the ponse of it once more when I look up and 
return to Christ. We are not to measure foTgiveneas as 
narrowly as fools dream.”* 

In the Protestant polemic with Poraan Catholic doc- 
trine, the conception of Ju-'^lification by Faith is contiasled 
with that of Justification by 'Work.'?; but the contrast is 
somewhat misleading. For the word justification is used 
in dificrcnt meanings in the two phrases. The direct 
countcrjm t in Poniau Catholic usage to the Keformation 
thought of Justification by Faith is the absolution pro- 
nounced by a priest; and hero as always tlic Keformer 
appeals from man to God. The two conceptions belong 
to sep.arato spheic.s of thought. 

“The justification of which the mcdimval Christian had 
eN}>fivicnce was the descending of an outward stream of 
forces up^n him from the supersensible world, througli the 
Tnearnation, in the channels of ccclesiapticnl institutions, 
priestly consocmtion,pacraTncnta, confession, and good works; 
it was something which came from his connection with a 
snpei-scnsiblc organisation which surrounded him. The 
justification by faith wliich Luther ex]>ericnced ^Yithin his 
soul was the personal experience of tlio believer standing 
in the continuous line of the Christian fellowship, ^vho 
receives the assurance of the grace of God in Ids e.xorcise 
of a personal faith, — an experience which comes from up])ro- 
priating the work of Chiisl which he is able to do by that 
faith wliich is the gift of God.”- 

Ii! the one ciisc, the Protestant, justification i.s a personal 
experience which is complete in itself, and docs not dejrf'ml 
on any external niachineiy ; in the other, the Medireval, 
it 1^^ a prolongC'I action of usages, sacrtiniouts, external 
innchinery of all kinds, which by their conibhicd eft**! t 
are suppo-od to chango a sinner gradually into a Baint, 

’ 7-t /hf’-’s ]rc~l~ {2ti4 Erlanj^ca cdilfoR), x'lv, 201. 

s A-fM- ff ■'hi'-, v. IH. C;=5 
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righteous in tlio eves of God, Wiih the farmer, it 5a o 
wnitinuons exporienco ; ^vith the latter, it cannot fail be 
internutteiit as the external means arc actually omployod 
or for ft time laid aside. 

The meaniiig of the Kefonnation doctrine of Jnsti- 
ficyition by Faith may be further brought nut by continsting 
it with the theory which was taught by that later school 
of Scholastic theology which was all-powerful at the be- 
ginning of the sixteeuth century. The more evnngohcal 
theoiT of Thomas Af|njiiaR was largely neglected, and the 
Kominaiist Schoolmen based their expnsilionB of the doc- 
trine on the teaching of John Duns Scotus. 

It must be retncmboi-cd that inediicval thcolog)' never 
jxjpudifttcd Llie theology of Augustine, and admitted in 
theory at Iciist that luan’s salvation, and jnstification ns 
part of it, always dei'cnded in the last resort on the pre- 
venient gixice of God; in their revcreiioe foi ihc teiiching 
of Aristotle, they believed that tliey )md also to makre 
main for tlio action of the free will of man wliich tlioy 
looked on us the pure cajiacity of choice between 
two ftlterimtivGS. John Puns Scotus got. rid of a coitain 
confusion whicli existed between the prntm opcrarifi ami 
iti'aiici co-(i2'-:ra'n.s of AugiJStiuo by speaking of the grace 
of God, winch lay at the basis of man’s justifif'jition, us a 
graii'n hahUvalis, or nu opemtion of the grace of God 
which gave to the will of man an habitual tendency to 
love towards God and man. He alleged that when con- 
duct is considoicd, an act of the will is morc important 
than any habitual tendency, for it is the act vhieh juakes 
use of the hftbit, and apart from the net, the luilnt is a 
meto inert passivity. Therefore, he held that the chief 
liiiiig in meritorious conduct is not so mticlj the habif 
whi<d> has been created by God’s grace, as the act of will 
\^hich makes use of the habit, tn this way the grace of 
God is looked upon as simply the general basis of mni- 
toricu? conduct, or a mere cojidUio qua non, and the 
im]w)rtftul thing is Oio act of will which can make n?o of 
the {>thervvi^y passive habit. Tlic proccKS of jneiificurion 
"59* 
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— atjd it jp to bo romcmbered that the Schoolmen invari- 
ably looked upon jnstifiention as a proccp? by which u 
sinner was gradnnlly made into a righteous man and 
thoroughly and substantially changed — may therefore be 
da'^cribed as an infusion of divine gnice which creates a 
habit of tbe will towards lo\'e to God and to man ; this is 
laid liold on by acts of the will, and there result positive 
acts of love towards God and man which are meritorious, 
and which gradually change a sinner into a righteous 
person. I'hi.s is the theory ; but tbe theorj' is changed 
into practice by being exhibited in the framework of the 
Church xa-ovided to aid men to appropriate the gmee of 
God winch is the basis for all. The obvious and easiest 
way to obtain that initial gnice which is the sLarting- 
])oint ia by the aacraincnls, which are said to infH.'’c grace — 
the grace which ia needed to make tlic start on the process 
of justification. Grace is infused to begin with in Baptism ; 
and it is also infused from time to time in tbe Eucharist. 
If a man lias been bax>tizcd, he lias the initial grace to 
Rlnvt with j and ho can get additions iu the Eucharist 
That, according to the theory, is all that is needed to 
htart the will on its iiath of meritorious conduct. But 
while this exhibits the ideal process of justifiaitiou accord- 
ing to medloival theology, il mu«fc bo remembered that there 
is mortal sin — sin which slays tho new life begun in bax)- 
tism — and the sacrament which renews the life slain will 
be practically more imjporlant than the sucraincnt which 
first creates it. Hence praclically the whole process of 
the incdin?val juptifiention ia best scon iu tho sacrament 
which renews tlic life slain by deadly sins, Tliat pacraineut 
is Penance; and llio theory and luaclico of justifiiyition is 
best oxhibitotl in the Sacrament of Pcimricc. Tho good 
disx^osition of the will towards God is seen in confci^sion ; 
this movement towards God is coiujiletc %vhon confession 
stimulated by tho priest is finished ; the x^cJ'fonnanco of 
tho meritorious good woiks is fc#‘n in the xjciutent per- 
fonuing the “ rati.-factions,” or ta'-ks imx>o=ed by the priest, 
of pmyor, of Hliusgiving, of maccnilion ; while the ab“o* 
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lution nnnoTinceB that ihc process is complefo, and that 
the siuncr has become a righteous man and is in "a state 
of gi’acc." 

In opposition to all this, Lnthcr assoited that it was 
possible to go through all that process prescribed by the 
inedifBval Church, embodying the Scholastic theory of 
Justification, without ever ha\’ing the real sense of jifirdon, 
or ever heiup comforted by the sense of the love of God, 
The faith, however, which is the gift of God inahes the 
believer see in the Christ Who is there hofove him a 
revelation of God's Tatliorly love which gh'cs him the 
sense of pardon, and at the same time excites in Jiim tlio 
desire to do all manner of loving seivicc. Ho is HIce 
the forgiven child who is met with tenderness %vhcn 
punishment was expected, and in glad wonder resolves 
never to be naughty agiin — so natural and simple ia llio 
llcformatiou thought That thought, however, can he put 
much more formally, Chemnitz expresses it thus: 

“The main point of controversy at present agitated ho- 
tweou us and the rapists relates to the* good works or new 
obedience of the re^encra/e. llicy hold that the rcgoiierato 
are juBtifvod tljrotigh that renewal wliich the Holy Sj^irii 
works t?i them, and by means of the good works which f^ro- 
ccfd ftem that reiiewai. They hold that the good works of 
the regenerate are the things on which thej' can trust, when 
the hard question comes to be answered, whether we be 
childron of God and have been accepted to everlasting life. 

hold, on the other hand, that in true repentance faith 
lays liold on and appropriates to itself Christ's saHsfadion, 
and in so doing has something vrhioh it can oppo?o* to the 
law's accusations at the bar of God, and thtis bring it to 
pass that we should he declared righteoits. . . , It ia indeed 
true that believers Imve actual right eouHUCSS through their 
renewal by the Holy Spirit, hut inasmuclt as tliat riglitcoua- 
ness is imperfect and still impure by reason of the lU-s!}, 
all men cannot stand in God’e Judgment witli it, nnr <*n 
its account does God ]>ronounce us rightcoiip.'*^ 

Hence "ive may tny that thediffeJ'cnco m the two wayp of 
looking at- the matter may he exbiintwi in the answer to the 

* 0j-.r,Vrt ?V;’'-*nr*V» TCtl), j-p. 354 f. 
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r|uoation, Whp.t doc? faifh lay hold on in truo repentance? 
The Jteforiimtion answer is — (1) not on a mecbanically 
complete confession made (o a priest, nor on a due per- 
fonrmnee of what the priest enjoins by way of &itisfac- 
tioii ; but (2) only on what God in Christ has done for ns, 
wliich is seen in the life, death, and rising again of the 
Saviour. 

The most striking dilTerences between the Hoforination 
and the niediicval conception of justification arc : 

(1) The Ileformntion tlioiight always looks at the 
(’Oinpar.itivc imper/c&iion of the works of bolievei-s, while 
admitting that they arc good works ; the inedijcval thco- 
logifin, even when bidding men disregard the intrinsic value 
nf their good works, always looks at the relative perfection 
of these works. 

(2) Tiie Reformer had a much more concrete idea 
of God's gi'acc — it was something special, particular, 
unifiuo — bccauFc he invariably regarded the really good 
works which men can do from their relative imperfection ; 
the nicdiicval theologian looked at the relative perfection 
of good works, and so could represent them as something 
congruous to the gmcc of God which was not sharply dis- 
tinguished from them. 

(3) These views led Luther and the Eeformers to re- 
])rc.scnt faith as not merely the reoeptive organ for the 
reception and ajjxuoprintion of justification through Christ, 
but., and in addition, as the active instrument in all Chris- 
tian life and work — faith is our life ; wliilo the medlfcval 
tliDologians never attained this view of faith. 

(4) The Rofonner believes that the act of faith in hi« 
justification through Christ is tlie basis of the believer's 
assiminco of his pardon and salvation in spite of the 
painful ami abiding sense of sin; while the inedin.‘vul 
Lheologian held that the divine sentence of acquitt.al 
which restored a sinner to n. slate of grace result'd from 
the joint action of the priest and the penitent in llic 
SncrainGnt of I’enance, and had to he u ptaicd inter* 
rniltently. 
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§ 4. Scrip! tiTf. 

All \hii I^efonnei'a of the sixtiKmth century, whcthei 
Ltitlior, Zv^iijgli, or Calviu, believed that in the J^eriplurcs 
God spoke to tliom in the sarac way as Ifo had fkiiio in 
earlier days to His pro}>lietB and Apostles. They bGlieNH^l 
thiit if the coiuijion people Imd tlio Scriptures in a Jaiigiiag?' 
which thej’ could nnderstand, they could he;ii’ God spc:ik- 
ing to Mjein directly, and could go lo Him for comfort, 
wjiniing, or inslTUction ; and their dcscriidion of v.-hrit they 
niGani by the Holy Scrijitiircs is simjdy another v.ay of 
saying that all bclicvci'S can have access to the very pre- 
sence of God. The Scriptures were therefore for Uieui t\ 
ponsOnal luther than a dogmatic revelation. X’hcy record 
Urn experienco of a follow.ship with God en^joyed by His 
saints in i>ast ages, which may still he shared in hy tlie 
faithful. In Bible history ns the Reformers concoived. it. 
n'o hoar two voices — the voice of God speaking love to 
tnan, and the voice of the renewed man answering in faith 
to God. 'J’his communion is no dead tiling belonging to a 
bygone past ; it may bo shared here and now. 

But the Beformcition conception of Scripture is con- 
linnnlly elated in such n way as to deprive it of the 
eminently religious aspect, that it bad for men of the six- 
Icnnth century. It is continually said that the iloformcrs 
placed the Bible, an infallible Book, over-against. an in- 
fallible Church : and transferred the AvW of infalH- 
hiHty which had been supposed to belong to the Chmvh to 
this book In mcdin?\'nl rimes, men accepiod the dedsions 
of Popes and Councils the Inst docipiYc ntteranco on all 
matters nf centrovorsy in doutriiio and nn>rals; at the Bo- 
fnmiattcm, the Keformors, U- is said, placed the Bible where 
lhei><3 Popes and Councils Iwd been, and dcclatcd that the 
last and fund apjx'al was to be made to its pngc.s. This tnode 
of siatisjg the question hsis found it? most condsc expte-^slon 
in the SJiviug of ChiUing^vt»i-th, that ** the Bible and the Bible 
alone i?-: the religion of Protostanlo,*’ Tt. Is cpiite tnse tbr4 
the Beformers did not the onthority of the Seriplmv^ 
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ag.ijiisl tlmt of Popes iind Councils, and that: Luther de* 
ohifod tliut “the common man," miller’s innid,” or “boy 
of niue” with the IJjble Icncw more about divine trutlj 
than the i*oj)G witlioul the Bible; but Ibis is not the 
whole truth, and is therefore iiiistcadiiig. Fur Bonmnists 
and Protestants do not mean the same tiling by Scrijyinrf, 
nor do iJiey nionn the panic thing by JvfaUihility, and their 
dinbrent use of tlie words is a most imiiortant i^rt of the 
Iteforination conception of Scripture. 

Tins difierence in the moaning of Scripture is |xirLly 
external and partly internal ; and tbo latter is tlie inoi'O 
iinportaiit of the two. 

The Scriptures to which the Eoinnnlst appeals include 
tbo Apocrj'phal Books of the Old Testament; and the 
Scriptures which arc authoritative arc not the books of ilic 
Old and New Testament in the original tongues, but a 
translation into Latin known ns the Vulgate of Pope 
Sixtus V. They are therefore a book to a largo extent 
difTercnt from Llio one to which Protestants appeal. 

However important thi.s external diflcrencc may be, it 
is nothing in comparison with tlio internal difference; and 
yet the latter is continunlly forgotten by Protestants ns 
well as by Roman Catholics in their arguments. 

To uiidcrsland it, one must remember that every 
mcdiaival theologian declared that tbo whole doctrinal 
syslem of his Church was bascxl upon the Soriptures of the 
Old and K’cw Testaments. Tlic Reformers did nothing 
unusual, uothing which was in opposition to the common 
pnicltce of the mcdifovnl Church in which they had been 
born, cduc/ited, aud livcl, when they appealed to Scripture. 
Luther made his appeal with the same potguo unconscious- 
ness that anyone could gainsay him, as ho did when he set 
the believer’s spiritual cxporietice of the fact tliat lie rested 
on Christ alotic for salvation ag.iin«t the ])roposnl to sell 
panlon for money. ITi.s opponents nev'or attempted to 
challenge hi.« right to make this appeal to Scripture — at 
least at first. They made the aatno appeal themselves ; 
they bc'lievctl that they were able to meet Scripture 
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ficnptiirc. Tliey wore confident llwit. the an! hnrity appealed 
to — Scripture — would decide against Luther. 3t soon be- 
came appanmt, Ijowover, that Luther had an \inDX'j>cetcdly 
firmer grasi> of Scripture than they had. This did not 
mean that ho had a better meiiioiy* for texts. It was seen 
that Lutlicr somehow was able to look at and use Scripture 
as one tmnsjxaront whole; while they looked on it as a 
collection of fragmentary texts. This gave him and other 
Reformers a *dcUl in the use of .Scripture which their 
op|>oneni.s began to feci that they wore deficient in. They 
felt that if tiioy wore to meet their opponents on equal 
terms t-hoy too must nicognise a unity in Sedpturo. They 
did so by creating an external and arbitrary unity by 
means of the dogmatic tradition of the incdiaival Cliarch. 
Hence the dijcrec of the Council of Trent, which mami- 
factiired an nriificial unity for Scripture by idaeing the 
doginatio tradition of fcbe Church alongside Scripture 
as an equal Bourco of authority. The reason why the. 
Hoformers found a untni*al unity in the Bible, and -why tho 
l^omarnsUi had to couBtruct on artificial one, lay, ns wo 
sLuU see, in tiieir diflerent coucex>tionB of what was meant 
by saving faith. 

3ifcdi5cval theologians looked at the Bible a? a sort of 
spiritual law-book, a storehouse of dmnoly comnmmcated 
Iraowlodge of doctrinal truths and rules for moral conduct 
— find notiling more. 

Tlie Xlcfonnora saw in it a now home for a now life 
wiihm whicii they could have intimate fonow.Hhip ndtli 
God Hinu'slf — not merely knowledge about God, but 
actual communion with Him. 

3’hero is one gi'cat diflicuUy attending the modiawal 
conception of the Scidpturcs, that it dmxA not seem 
applicoblo to ft large p-irt of them. Tlicre is abundant 
material providetl for the conslruction of doctTincs and 
liioml rules r but that is only ft portion of whnt is 
tKintHiined in the Scriptures, The Bible eontain^i long li?ts 
r»f genealogies chapters which contain little eke than a 
deSv’ription of templu furniture, etoricj^ of rinsple liuman 
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Hfo, nnd detiils of national history. The niedia-vnl 
ihcologinn had either to discaifl alt-ogcther a lai^e part of 
the I?n>le or to iransform it pomchovr into doctrinal and 
tnojul teaching. The latter aitomativc was chosen, nnd 
the instruiiient- of transfonnation was the thotight of flic 
vnriou.s fionses in Scripture which pla3\s such a prominent 
pari in even* inediaivnl statement of the iiaiurc and upe.s 
of the revelation of God contained in the Bibled Xo one 
ciiii denv that a book, where instruction is frequently given 
in panihles, or means of apliorisms and proveibird 
siU'ings, must contain man)' passages which have diflerent 
-ense.?. it may bo admitted, to use Origen's illustrations, 
that the grain of mustard seed is, literally, an actual seed ; 
niornfiy, failb in the individual believer; and, afff^jon’enih/, 
the kingdom of God;® or, though this is more doubtful, 
that the little foxes are, literally, cubs; mowlly, sins in the 
indmdiml heart; and, allcgoiically, heresies which distract 
and spoil the Cluu-ch.® But to say that every detail of 
personal or national life iu the Old Testament or Now is 
merely dead history, of no spiritual -value until it has 
been transformed into a doctrinal truth or a moral rule by 
tlic ii])plication of the theory of the fourfold sense in 
Scrijit-ure, is to destroy the historical chameter of rovolati<>ii 
altogether, and, besides, to hiti-oducc complete uncartairity 
about what any pa-c-sage was really meant to declare. Tlic 
use of a fourfold sense — literal, vioral, allraoricol, and 
miayojic — cnuldes the reader to draw any meaning he 
pleases from any )>ortion of Scripture. 

\Ybile modiajval theologians, by their bewildering four* 
foM seri‘<e, made it almost hoiKslcss to know precisely what 
the Bible actually Uuight, another idea of theirs made it 
c£=!.Miliiil to salvation that men should attain loan absolutely 

* T3in tnnliw.i} fruJi*.*- ia S-riptan' w-.\5 riplTirr-i 

lie Lyra in th-' : 

“ I.’! m pr ta tbvvt, onid cn’t ja 

rjiiM fjco ti'ii'Ja*- .l.i-ry ■rir.” 

Ii ■! la’-cincStr tv 'ni<'*Ra.'« Arjiiir;*-s .S'si-j-rrt j. i. 30. 

■ M vr. -tijs. 31. * * ii. 13, 
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fvifrcrt «uxtcnieiit nf whsH the ScupUncs did 
Uod unci man nnd tho relation betwcon tbmii. Tiu-y bcbi 
iliat faith — the faith which eavcF — -was not< trust in n 
person, but tiBSenl to «>n<?cfc proposition'* abon! God, the 
universe, and the soul of man ; and the saving clinractor of 
the nssent depended on llic correctness «}f the proj^KJsUion'; 
assented to. It is the siibraipaioii of the intollcot to certain 
piopositional statements which arc cither st-en to be correct 
or arc nccepiod ns being so beennse gjiaranteed in rome 
supcnmtiiml way. Infallibility is looked uj-fon as that 
which can guaraol»‘e the i>eifcct ^-ou’cctness of proiw'^itions 
about God and nian in their relulions U> each other. 

If it bo necessary to employ the fourfold sense to 
confuse Iho plain meaning of tbe irreater portion of Scrijiture. 
and if salvation doj'cnds on arriving at a j'crfeetly correct 
intoUcetnnl npprehoneion of abstinot truths conUiincd some- 
wbere in the Bible, then I.acord<ino’s sarc-'istic reference to 
iho ProtcsTruit coueopbion of Sciiplure is uob ont of place. 
Wc aaj'S t “ What kind of a religion i.« that which ssivos men 
by aid of a hook ? God has given the hook, hub He has 
Tiot gunrantued your private interpreUtiou of it. What 
gixanintCG have ymi that yoiir thought'? do nob shove itsido 
God’s ideas? The heathen csitn'es himself a god out of 
wood or tnarlilo : the Protestant c.arv<yi his out of the Biblo. 
ir there be a true roHgi‘»» on earth, it mu^l be of tho most 
tit’Tcv.e, and uniniBUtkohlo nutliority.” ^ Wo necil mit wonder 
at John Nntbin Kivjng Ux Ids j>erplc*.v<Ki pupil in tlio Erfurt 
C-onvenl; ” Brother Miiriin, let the Bible alone ^ read tho 
old te ieber? ; rondiiig the Biblo simply brocsiF unrest.” ^ 
We win eympitliiso with pome of the carher pritUerf- of 
the Gorninu Viilp^ite when Ibev imcitcd in !beh profaeoF 
that rOnidcrs must be careful t/> undi'rstaud the of 

tho volunm in iho way declared by fb^ titcu 

who went to the Bible might go wrung, and it 
spiritual defith to make aurmieiakot b«l all who simply 
aS'Cntcd tn the iJiterprctation of tho Bil.-le given in the 

■ /'x.Vrw ii j.* on i'btmii'" 'iS-nv 

-O Oa-rrr. j> SO? » Of i?.-.-*.. t't. 
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Cliurch*a theolr>;:;y were kept right nncl imd the true oi 
sn%ing faitli. Such was the mcdla-vnl idea. 

But all this made it iiupossihlc to find in the Ihble a 
means of couunuuion with God. Between the God Who 
had revealed Himself there and man, the mcdifcvnl theo- 
logian, j>crliap3 unconsciously at first, had placed what lie 
called the " Clnircb,” but what railly was the opinion.^ of 
accredited theologians confirmed by decisions of Councils 
or Popes. The " Church ” had barred the way of access 
to the mind and heart of God in the Scriptures by intcr- 
|X).sing its authoritative method of interpretation hot^vecn 
the believer and the Bible, as it bad interposed tlic priest- 
hood between the sinner and the redeeming Sa%'iour. 

Just as the Pefonners liad opposed their personal 
oxpcriciico of xiardon won by throwing thcmsolvcs on the 
lucrcy of God revciilcd in Clirist to the intervention of the 
Church between them and God, so they controverted this 
idea of the Scriptures by the pci-soiml e.vporicnco of whatthc 
Bible hud been to them. They liad felt and known that 
the personal God, Who liad made tliom and redeemed them, 
was speaking to them in this Book, and was there making 
manifest familiarly His j)owcr and His willingness to save. 
The speech wius sometimes obscure, but they read on and 
lighted on otiier passages which were plainer, and they 
made the easier explain the more difficult. Tlic “ coimiion ” 
man perhaps could not understand it all, nor fit all the 
a.iyings of Scripture into a connected whole of intellectual 
truth ; hut all, plain men and theologians .alike, could hear 
their Father's voice, learn tlmir Kedeemer’s purpose, and 
have faith in their lyord’s promisca. It was a good thing 
to i^nt text to text and build a system of IVotestant 
divinity to which their intellects could a?.‘?Gnt; but it was 
not e.'^ont-ial. S.iving faith was not intellectual assent at 
nil. It was simple trust — ^tbe tru«t of a child — in their 
Father’s promise.**, which were Yea and Amen in Clirist Jesus. 
The one essential thing was to hear and oi;ey the personal 
God speaking to them as He Jiad sj>okcn all down through 
the ages to His people, proini.‘'«ig His c.ilvation now in 
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riircct wonls, now in pictures of Ifis flKiHiigs wiDi a 
faroijrcil man or n eljoscn people. Ko rlolajl nf life was 
(lo.'td IjiRtorj’; for ililielpcd to fill tlic picture of communion 
between God «nd Hin I'coplc. Tim picture wns ilscH a 
promise ihal whni bad been in Ihc pa«t would bo renewed 
in tbeir own o.^poncace of fcllow^lnp witli n gracious God, 
if only tlioy Imd tbe same faith which these saint-f* of the 
Old and New Testaraeut^ enjoyed. 

‘With those thoughts burning in their hcJiiiP, the Bible 
could nob be l-o the Reformers whai it had been to tbo iticdi- 
joval thenlogiaus, God vrns spealcing to them in it as a man 
8[>cahR t-o liis fellows. Tho simple historical sense was llie 
hnpoi'laut one in the great majority of jmssages. The Scrip- 
ture wus more than a slorahouae of doctrines and mor*al 
rules. It was over and above the rccoixl and picture of the 
blcERod experience which God’s saints have had in fellow- 
ehip With their covenant Go<l since tho firat rovelntion 
of the Proniipe. So they made hasU' to ttnii'^late tho Bible 
into all languages iti order to place il in tho hands of every 
man, and aaid tlial the “ common man ” with the Bible in his 
hands (with God spcahUig to him) could know moixi about 
the way of salvation than Pope or Connells without tlie 
Scriptures. 

Tito change of view wliich separated tho Rofonners from 
mediievfil theologians almost amounted to a rediscovery of 
Scripture; and it avjis efTcetcfl by ihelr conception of f.ailh. 
Saving f.tilh was for ihem personal i-nts( in a persotwl S'ivtonr 
Who b.ad mattifcstecl in His life and work tho Fatherly 
mercy of God. This was not a mere theological dcfinitioti ; 
il wa« a description of an experience which they know tint 
tiioy had lived. It nmde lliem see that the won! of God 
waa n poir^onal and not a dogmatic revelation; tint the 
real Tueauing in it was that God Himself wm thoro behind 
every woid of il, — not an absiract truth, hnt a personal 
Fsstlicr. On the one Ride, on the divine, there ^9■n? God 
(KUiring out His ■whole heart and rov«iaUng the jnrnnrt 
IrcnFures of His rlghlcou^uese and lore in Christ tho Jnear- 
nito Wind ; on the other ride, on the human, there was the 
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believing t-oul looking stmight through all work? anti nil 
Kymbols and all words to Christ united lo Him by 

faith in ibo closest perHonal union. Such a ble.'^sed cxj)on- 
cncc — the feeling of direct fellowship between the believer 
and God IncJimnte, of a comiuuniou such as exist? Iwtwccn 
two loving luiman souls, brouglit about by the Us-ofold 
stream of God’s personal word coming down, and man’s 
personal faith going up to God — could not fail to give an 
entirely new conception of Scripturo. The medimval Church 
looked on the Jesus Christ revealed in Scripture as a Teacher 
sent from God ; and revelation was for them above all things 
an imparting of speculative truth. To the Tlcformors the 
chief function of Scripture was to bring Jesus Christ near 
us ; and as Jesus always fills tlie fuU sphere of God to them, 
the chief end of Scrix)t.urc is to bring God near me. It is 
the direct message of God’s love to me , — not doctrine, but 
proniiso (for apart from promise, as Luther said unwearietUy, 
faith does not exist) ; not display of God’s thoughts, but of 
God ITirnsolf as my God. This manifestation of God, which 
is recorded for us in the Scriptures, took jdaco in an his- 
torical process, coming to its fullest aud highest in the 
incarnation and historical work of Christ, and the record of 
tlie manifestation has been framed so as to include every- 
thing neces.sary to enable us to understand the declaration 
of God’s will in its historical context and in its historical 
manifc.station. “Lot no pious Christian,” says Lxither, 
■'stumble at the simple word and story that meet him so 
often in Scripture." These aro never the dead histories of 
the mcdiajval theologiim, — events which have simply taken 
place and concern men no more. They tell how God dealt 
with IIi.s faithful i)coplc in ages j).a.st, and they arc 
of hnw Ifc will .act towards us uow, “ Abraham’s hiptory 
])rc‘ci'm?.'' lie s.aj’s, “ because it is filled so full of Goil's 
Word, with which all that befell him is po adorned and so 
bur, and because God goes everywhere before him with. His 
Wortl, pronji.«iTig, comni.a.ndmg, comforting, warning, that we 
may verily see that Abmlnun ^VRS God’s trusty friend, 

us mirror ourseU'os, then, in ihis holy father Abnvham. 
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svho vrniks not. in gold mid velvet, but git-ded, crowned, 
and clothed with divine light, that % with flod's '^Vovd/' 
lliQ Gimple-'^t Bilde atorics, even geographienl and nrchitec- 
tural details, may and do give ue the sideliglib'? ncco’.'-ary 
to complete the manifestation of God bo His j^opla 

The question now ui'ises, 'Where and in what iiro we to 
rccoguiso the infallibility and authoritative character of 
B^cripturc ? It is manifest that the ideas attaching to these 
wolds luuKl change with the changed conception of the 
eaaeiithil character of lliat Scripture to which tliey belong. 
Nor can the question bo discussed apart fioni the Kefonna- 
tion idea of saving faith ; for the two thoughts of Scripture 
and saving faith always correspond. In niedlroval tl)co!ogy 
they are always primarily intellectual and propositional ; in 
lloformation thinking, they are always in tho first instance 
experimental and personal. In describing the authoritative 
chttmclor of Scripture, tho Beformers alw.iys in-risled that Ua 
recognition was awakened in believers by that operation 
which they called the witness of the Holy Spirit {Tesii- 
moniut?' Spiriius Sanctf). Just ns God Himself njnkes us 
know* and feel the sonao of pardon in an inward experience 
by a faith which is His own work, so they believed that by 
an ox>eration of the .‘iamc Spirit, believers were enabled to 
recognise that God HiinsoU is speaking to us authoritatively 
in and through tho words of Scripture. 

Their view of what is meant by the imtiiority and 
infallibility of Scripture cannot bo eeou apart from whnf 
they taught about the relnlion between Scripture and the 
word of God. They have all the same genoml eonceplion, 
however they may diftcr in details in their statemcnl. If 
T,ulhcr, as his wont was, speaks more trenelmutly, and 
Calvin W'rilcs with a clearer vision of tho const^fiuencvs 
which vinist follow from his n.s=erLitn\P, both Imve tho same 
g'fAt thought Iwfore them. 

'j'hu Befortuora die>v a disfinnlion helween tho wnnl of 
God tutd the Scripture winch cantsiiis or prc5''ut5 that 
word. This diptinctson was real and not merely Tonind; 
it w.'is more Umn the dillhreuee between the word r4 i Jod 
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and the ^ord of God written j and important consequences 
ivere founded upjn it. If the use of meUtplior be allowed, 
the word of God is to the Scripture as the soul is to the 
bodj". Luther believed that while the word of God was 
presented in ever 3 ’ part of Scripture, some portions make 
it much more evident. He instances the Gospel and 
First Epistle of St.John, the Epistles of Sfe. Paul, esj)ecially 
those to the Pomans, to the Galatians, and to the Ki>be- 
siane, and the First Epistle of St. Peter.' He declares 
that if Christians possessed no other books bo.sides those, 
the way of salvation would be perfectly clear. He adds 
elsewhere that the word of God sliines forth v.dth special 
clearaes.s in the Psalms, which he called the Bible within 
the Bibla 

Lutber says that the word of God may be described 
in the phrase of St. Paul, “ tire Gospel of God, which Ho 
promised afore by His Prophets in the Holy Scriptures, 
concerning His Son, who was bom of the seed of David 
according to the licsb, who was declared to be the Son of 
God with power, according to the spirit of holiness, by the 
Insurrection of the dead."* Cal\*in calls it *' the spiritual 
teaching, the gate, as it were, by which we enter into His 
heavenly kingdom,” "a mirror in which faith beholds God” 
and “ that wherein He utters unto tis His mercy in Christ, 
and assureth us of His love toward us.”* Tim Scots 
CkmfeBsion calls it the revelation of the Promise ” qubilk 

* Lather conlinually rcproachctl fur hm.-ing raUe 1 the Epistle of James 

an Epistle of stratv ; it is forgoUcti that he ts'cs tho term comparatively 
{Prffacei U tht jVf’r ; n'orfs (Erlnngea e-dition), ixiii. 115): 

“Sarntna, S,ar:cl Johauni* Evangelium, iind seine cii-tc Iipistcl,Sai5efc Panins 
Epiatftl, FoiiJerlich die sn Ru.'nem, Galalcm, Ephrscr:!, uis'l Sand PeVrs 
crate tiss *u:tl die nuchcr, die dir Cljri-.t{jtn ruigea u:id nllr^ khren, 

das dir ru avi^.m noth ur.d ftlig Ist, oh du snhon kein nadrx But !* nech 
I/'lm- DiinnHnnohr s-Lcst nech hurist. Darnnsh kt Sanrt .Takoln Ep'’'tel 
cm nx-ht Flrohcra Epistcl rie, denn kc dooh kc5r. ea-angelficb Art nn 

ihr hat.” 

* De T.il'ri-x'.' (Krl vnc'n olitioa, Laiirj), xeiv. C'22 ; Ron., s. 3-3. 

ill. iL 6: “The Trord jl:“'lf, 

©’ni'evri i a mirror in rehich fahli inav iKh'^ld God ; Snurd G'—.'fJ 
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as? 11 Mas rf'pdatefl Atir} mado toair cloar from timo to timo; 
so wfis it imlimrecl vvitli joy, and inazst ccmstantlic received 
of al the faithful." ^ And i 5 wingli declares it to be “ tlmt 
our Lord Josus Ciirist, Uic very Soa of God, has revealed 
to US the will of the UeavcDly Father, aud, with IIjs 
innocence, has redeemed us from death."* It is the sum 
ot God's coiinnamls, thrcalenings, and promises, addressed 
to oiir faith, and above all the gospel offer of Christ to us, 
I’hiB word of God need not take the fonu o£ direct e^liorta- 
lion ; it mo,y he recoguisc<\ in the shnple histories of men 
or of imtious recorded in the Seriptiu’c. 

Tliifl true and real distinction hetween the woitl of 
God and Scripture may easily be pervotted to something 
which all the Itoformers would have repudiated. It must 
not be explained by tlio common myslica.1 illustrutioB of 
kcrnol and husk, which husk (the rccortl) may bo thrown 
away when the kernel (the word) has been once reached 
and laid hold of. Nor can it bo used to mean that one 
part- of the Bible is the %vord of God and that another is 
not. The Boformors uniformly teach that tlie substance of 
all Scripture is the word of God, and that what is no jiavt 
of the record of the word of God is not Scripture. Finally, 
the dietinction between t!»e two need not prevent us saying 
that the Scripture is the word of God. Luther is vory 
peremptory about this. He saj-s that- he is ready to 
discuss differences with any opponent wlio admits that 
tlio evangelical writings arc the word of God: but that 
if thi-s denied ho will refuse to argxsc; for where is 
the good of reasoning with anyone who denies fir^t 
prineiplas? {prinm prindpia)^ Only it must Ivc clearly 
nudoi-stoovl that the cnj>ula is docs not express logical 
idoulity, but some siich relaticm can be nunu exactlv 
rendered by cr>7iiaing, preapts, — all of whicli 

phraacK arc* use<l in the wTifings of Beformen^ or in the 
creed.'? fd llio licfarinatioD Church???. The main Ihuig to 

' tH-inl-'-r}. A it. «c. 

' ITur-i-h A tf AT*:.?, I. «. 

* /r«r-A/ J 55 _ 
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roineinbcr is that- tljc distiuction is not to be made use 
of to deny to tlie subst-ance of Scripture those attributes 
of nuthorilv and infallibility which belong to the word of 
God. 

On the other hand, there is a vital religious interest 
in the distinction. In the first place it indicates what 
is nioant by the infallibility of Scripitire, and in the secoiul 
iti enables ns to distinguish between the divine and the 
human elements in the Bible. 

The a\ithoritativc character and infallibility belong 
really and primarily to the word of God, and only sccond- 
.'irily to tlio Scriptures, — to Scripture only because it is the 
record which contains, presents, or convoys the word of 
God. It is this word of God, this personal nianifcslation 
to ns for our salvation of God in His promises, which is 
authorilativo and infallible; and Scripture slmrcs these 
attributes only iti so far as it is a vehicle of spiritual truth. 
It is the unanimous declaration of the Beformei-s that 
Scripture is Scripture because it gives us that knowledge 
of Clod and of Ills will which is necc.ssary for salvation ; 
bccauso it pre.^ents to the eye of faith God Himself poreon- 
nlly mnnifesting Himself in Christ. It is this pi-osentation 
of God Himself and of His will for our salvation which is 
infallible and autlioritativo. But this manifestation of God 
Hirufcolf is something spiritual, and is to be apprehended by 
a spiritual faculty which is faith, and tlie Refonners and 
the Confessions of the Reformation do not reengnise oiy 
infallibility or divine aiitliority which is oLlicrwi.ce appre- 
hended than by faith. If this be so, the infallibility i.'' 
of f}uitc another kind from that de='cribod by mudireval 
tbefdoginnfj or modern Roman Catholics, and it is also very 
difVerent from what many modoru Riotestant-s attribute 
to the Seripliii-es when they do not distinguish them from 
the word of God- With the raedimval tlieologian infallt- 
bility was .‘••oinething which guamnteed the perfect coirect- 
nt‘.=i« of ahstniot pro]io3itions; with some modern Rrotr^tatits 
it consist- in the conception tint the rocorfl conlaius tku 
even Ihe sunlle-l error in wmd or description of hurt — 
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m Uf inerrancy. But neither inermney nor the correctness 
of abstract propositions is opprehentlcd by faith in the 
l^cforaicrs’ sense of tJjat word i Ihej are matters of fact, to 
i )0 accepted or i-cjoctcd hy the ordinary faculties of nmn. 
The infallibility and authority which need faith to percciro 
them are, and must be, something very dinferent i they 
produce the conviction that in the nuinifcsUition of God 
in His word there lies infallible power to save. This is 
given, all the Beformers say, by the Witness of the Spirit ; 
" the tnie hirk alvraies hearos and obeyis tbe voice of her 
awin spouse and pastor."* Calvin discusses the authority 
and credibility of Scripture in his Ins'itiUio, and says : " Let 
it bo considered, then, as an undeniable truth that they 
who have been inwardly taught of the Spirit feel an entire 
aCKiuicsceucein the Scripture, and that it iscolf-aiilhentTCiited, 
cairj'hig with it its o\vn evidence, and ought not to be made 
the subject of demonstration and aigumcnts from reason; 
bufc that it obtains tbe credit which it dcscivcs witli us by 
tlie tesrimeuy of the Spirit.’’* Tina is u religious cow- 
coplion of infallibility very diflerent from the inedireval or 
tiio tnodcra Bomanist. 

The distinction between the word of God and Scrip- 
ture also seiwcs to distinguish between the divine and the 
isunian elemoiits in Scripture, and to give each its proper 
place. 

Tufallibility and dirine authority belong to the sphere 
of faith and of the witness of the Spirit, and, therefore, to 
tha5 personal manifestation of God and of His will towaixl 
us wfu'ch is conveyed or presented to us in every part of 
SmjpUsre. But this mainfcsf-ation is given in a eom-$e of 
events whicli arc part of human history, in lives of men 
and jx^oplcs, in a record which in outward form is like 
oilier luutrin writings. K evciy paU of Scifpture is 
divine, every pul of it is also human. The supernatural 
roikty is in Imman realities- T«^ appr»d;ond the 

foniior, faith illumined by the Holy .spirit is neresbaiy; 

S\ Ait, xxt , ; C . .p ji. ?3. 

* rsj'fis, I. \ii. r*. 
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but it- is srifBcienfc to xiBe the ordinary methods of research 
to leani the credibility of tlio iiistory in Scriptni-c. When 
the Iteformcrs distinguished between the word of God and 
Scripture which conveys or presents it, and when they de- 
clared that the authority and infallibility of that word 
belonged to the region of faith, thc^' made that authority 
and ijifallibiliby altogether independent of questions that 
might be raised about the human agencies through which 
the book came into its present siiape. It is not a matter 
belonging to the region of faith when the books which 
record the word of God were written, or by whom, or in 
what stylo, or how often they were edited or ro-odited. It 
is not a matter for faith whether incidents happened in one 
country or in another ; whether the account of Job be literal 
history, or a poem based on old traditions in which the 
author has used the faculty of imagination to illustrate 
the problems of God's providence and man’s probation ; 
whether genealogical tables give the names of men or of 
countries and peoples. All these and tbe like matters 
belong to the human side of tbe record. No special 
illumination of faith is needed to apprehend and under- 
stand them. Tlicy are matters for the ordinary faculties 
of man, and subject to ordinary' human investigntion. 
Luther availed himself freely of the liberty thus given. 
He never felt himself bound to accept the traditional 
ideas about the extent of the canon, the authorship of the 
books of the Bible, or even about tbe credibility of some 
of the things recorded. He said, speaking about Genesis, 
" lYhnt though Moses never wrote it ? " * It was enough 
for him that the book was there and that he could read it. 
Ho thought that the Books of Kings were more worthy 
of credit than the Books of Chronicles;® and he believed 
that the prophets had not always given the kings of Israel 
the lie'll political advice,* 

But wlu'le the Bible is hunmn literature, and ns such 
may he and must bo subjected to the same tests which nm 

* Jya'hrrt If'rrXr (Flrlvtrjrfn ttlition), Ifii. PS, 

» Iltd. Isii- IS'i- * IMd. fCnd I’.tIaij-v.u r-lsii.-n). vijf, 2;! 
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applied to ordinary literature, it is the record of the revela- 
tion of God, and has been careiullr gnarvled and protected 
by God. This fbvought alwaj-s outers into the conception 
vrhich the Befoniicrs had ot Scripture. They of tJjo 

singular care and providence of God which has preserved 
the Scripttures in such a ■way that His people always Tjave 
a full and unmistakable declaration in them of His mind 
and for their enlvation. Tins idea for ever forbids a 
cjiroless or in-evereufe biblical criticism, sheltering it^salf 
under the liherty of dealing with the records of revelation. 
No one can say beforehand how muoh or liow little of fcht^ 
Instoric record is essential to presen'o the faith of the 
Church ; but ©very devout Christian desires to have it in 
largo abmidnuGO. No one can plead the liberty which 
the principles of the I?cfonne\-s secuix' for dealing with the 
record of Scripture as a justification in taking a dcliglil in 
reducing to a inininuun the historical ba.'-is of the Christian 
faith. Carole-ss or irreverent handling of the text of Holy 
Scripture is what all the Refonners abhorred.^ 

' It uiny'bff to note tho stnterjcnte abont the anlhoritrorSeriptiTrt- 

in theesrlii^ Reformation crc*<3*i. The Lnlhcrnns, olmiys lnt»* m di&ccni* 
ing the trtic doclrinsd hearing? of their religion? certainties, (ltd not dc'‘in 
it nf"dAiI to ftijcrt, dngnjficic.nllr the rvjptvrco anthoritr of Scripture until 
the M'coTid gvnerntien of Protestantism. The ScitnalkaM Articka auil Use 
Angshurg Confp.'srioii cxprEssly as'^ert that human iroditions are nniong 
tljst ought fo Irc dono avraywith; hnt thrr do not couiiemn thrra 
5s nulherittes Pct up by their opponents in oppceition to the word of God, 
oiiU as thing? that bnnlen the conwicac-e n«d incline nsta to fake vruyv of 
Irjhig to l>e At jy'a<’e with God C.'nfew'o't, a.a gi\'cn i.‘3 S.'h?.*T, 

TA? C'fi'f.-?* c/ tv J'Tfinff’Iiciit J’roUtrUi-ni Church's, jv €5 ; S-:hi-,'i!laid 
./Irh’eki, xv.h It v-ns not until 15r<\ in the T^rgiu TJw*'. and ia 1550 In 
the foT^nvIrt C^-iC-yniiiK, that they fcU the nccr^sity cf drelnring 
ally and in to t hi* llomta Catholics that “ the only stand 'i^2 by 

?\hich rU *•5^*1 all btsehers must rali'C'l and judir..) i? u-i c-t>:ef 

than the pTep'setic and apai'^olic tTrit;uit« cf UjC Old an.l f(f tJ:)‘ 
Testemente” {5 I’’.. 

Th»- Ref'-rjii'd tlu'o’.rg'ft-n*. wJUi thp cleArcT do,:uratic Sr.right 'whiei. tt rr 
»U‘'ay> Kh.jK{<l, felt Jh** ifd cf a jlaViriMil aVut she thfoli'ci's-’sl |iU'pr>? 
Serhdaro x-erj early, afd uV'-lsrcd m tV /Ye^r/rr/^'t»VCc.^/£a*Y^^(l£r<Kh?-: 

“t'a?-«)’>ie ?-"ripU:T«, Ihei’.'wi of Gi»i. eivril^the H-dy spirit ani f.-t firrth 

to the»r«jThl by ti.e pi-r, bets at-! aj’o-.t>9 tlieiasit jord spcVrt tff rdi 

phih'’''i'-phi.' . f.<'trc'*ll?- alt aad tie whaV rR5-“ hf"." 

TariiJC^ IkVrRif.'^S Ccafc-t'J c-;. sr<9|irtri by Csivis, 4 la« 
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§ n. Tite Person of Christ. 

“ No one Cfin deny,” said Luther, “ that vre hold, be- 
lieve, sing, and confess all tilings in correspondence ^vitfi 
tlie Apostles' Creed, tlie faith of the old Church, that we 
iimke nothing new therein nor add anything thereto, and 
in this way we belong to the old Church and are one with 
it.” Both the Augsburg Confe^ion and the Scbinalkald 
iVrticles begin wilh restating the doetnnes of the old 
Catholic Church as these are given in the Apostles’, 
Kicene, and Athauasian Greeds, the two latter being always 
regarded by Luther as cx'plnnatory of the Apostles’ Creed. 
Ills criticism of theological doctrines was always confined 
to tlic theories introduced by the Schoolmen, and to the 
perversion of the old doctrines of the Church introduced 
iu nicdifoval times mainly te bring these doctrines into 
confonnify with the principles of the philosophy of Aristotle. 
Ho brought two chaigcs nguinst tlie Scholastic Tlicnlogy. 

iromple, and the supreme Authority of .Scripture was set forth Id all the 
syruhoHcal boohs of the Uefermed Churches of Switrerland, Frauce, 
thi’ Xitliciliimli, Scotlaud, etc. — The Ccn/eaiifn of 1P30 (Art. 11, 

The ^>f'iond irelvcite Cm/e.t<fioti of JS62 (Art 1), The J'reneh Oonfraatm of 

(Arts. S-G), 2'Ae Uefffie C’oJt/V.won of 1561 (Arte. 4-7), TAt rXtV/y-nmr 
of 1C03 and 1571 (Art. C), 7%c Aeoti Cb.-i/fsifon oflSCOfArt. IP). 
It is insfrucUve, however, to note hoiv thb is done, Tho hey to tho ccotrAl 
note in all th' SO doyumtic statements is to be found in tho first and second 
of The SLr!]i'SCV'-.i Thr.vs published In 1523 by Zwinj^li at Zurich, wlien* 
it is do'dAred tlmt nil wlio say that the Evangel is of no valnc njtart from 
its coufinnntiou by the Church err and blaspheme against God, and ■whon- 
the f!un pf the Eraugol is “that our fxird .tesus Christ, very Son of Go<l, 
has revc.slwl to us the will of the heavtuly Father, nud with Ilis innaieuee 
hiiii rede- nicG us from ik.-sth and has rcconeile^l to God.” The rnaiti 
thought, therefore, in all these CoafcS'ion.s is not to as-^ert the fonna! 
Rupri uiiey of Scripture ov.-r Tr.iditioa, but rather to decl-.rc the sapr^rue 
vnluf of B''rii'ture which rcvir.!-, Go-l'g pood v.ill to us in .le^ns Christ to 1 o 
rtAcivL-1 by faith alone over all hniiian tradition' whirh would lead u-s &«tny 
fnmi Ond and from true faith. The Eefonners h-sd before them not siiapSy 
the ltii-o!og\v-Al d.t'irc to detine pr\'ei<'’ly tho t.aUiTO of that atithority to 
v%Uii-h ,tll Cliri-i: lU te -ehiug oj.jval',, but the religion' need to cling to the 
tltvii,' 1y n'vi v.-ay of Mlvatioa .and to turn away frorn all hunnii inter- 
jw-v.H'‘qu and >'Ofrupti‘in. Ttiev dc'Ire to mahe hnowu that they iriist Go'.l 
ral' cr than ‘.nan. Ih.nro r.lntfc'l all of them arc i-artTui to rvj rv ^ clrarly 
ih • fi '^l f-iT th" \Vit'.''.s of tl.e Holy Spirit, 
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Tt iTTOP, ]}<]! inrfstod, committed to the idea of wnrlr-rijirlit- 
enusuess ; whatever ocoiisioiini protect might he inadc ng.iinst 
tlje conception, be raaiutoined that? this thought of vrork- 
righteousness was so interwoven with its warp and woo! 
ihnt the wholo must be swept away ere the old and true 
Christian Tlieology could hu rediscovered. Ho also do- 
declarcd it w.ns soplustry; and by that he meant that it 
played witli the outrides of doctrine, asked and solved 
qnestions which had nothing to do with real CbristiaT? 
thcologj*, that the imposing iDtcllectnal edifice was hollow 
within, that its deity was not the God and Father revealed 
in Jesus Ghi'ist, but the unknown God, the God who could 
never be revealed by metaphysics larded with detached texts 
of Scripture, the ahslract entity of pagan philosophy. 
With an unenang instinct be fastened on the Scholastic 
devotion to Aristotle ns the reason why what professed to 
bo Gliristiaa thoologv' bad been changed into something 
else. SohoIasLic Philosophy or llicology (for the two are 
prnctically the same) defined itself as the attempt to 
reconcile faiih and vta^^on, and the definition has been 
generally accepted. Verbally it is correct ; really it is vciy 
misleading from tiio meanings attached to the words faith 
and reason. With the Schoolmen, faith in this conlmst 
between fnith and reason meant the sum of patristic 
tcnclnng about the verities of the Christian religion cx- 
traclotl by the Fathers from the Ifoly Scriptures; and 
roj^son meant the sura of philosophical principles extracted 
mnn the w’rilings of ancient philoso}>hei'B, and especially 
from Aristotle, Tlio great Schoolmeu conceived it to ha 
their task to coiLStnict a system of Christian Philosophy 
hy corahining patristic doclxinnl conclvisions with the con- 
elusions of Inunan reasoning which they briievcti to Ua 
given in tlicir highest form in the writings of tlm ancient 
Greaiau svges. Tliey nctually used t-h.e conception? of 
iho Fathers as material to give body to the forms of 
thonght fomid re.viy mads for them in tho pp^^culation? of 
Aristotle and PkUo. Tho Cliristkm niaterial wn« mfmldcj 
to fit the pagan forays, end in CMaso<|ncuce lost its raojt 
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esFentiallj Cliristian characteristics. One can see how 
tlie most evangelical of the Schoolmen, Thomas Aquinas, 
tnes in vain to break through the meshes of the Aris- 
totelian net in his discussions on merit and satisfaction in 
his Sumvia Tluologioi?- He had to start from the thought 
of God ns (1) the Absolute, and (2) as the Prfmum. Ji/brc7w>, 
the Cattm- c^idcn^ prima, the Intdli//cns a quo omncs res 
naluralcs ordinaniur in jvnem — conceptions which can 
never imprison without practically destrojung the vision 
of the Father who has revealed Himself in the Saviour 
Tesus Christ His other starting-point, that man is to be 
described as the possessor of free will in the Aristotelian 
sense of the term, will never contain the Christian doc- 
trine of man’s complete dependence on God in his salva- 
tion. It ineritably led to work-rigliteousness. Tliis was 
the *' sophistry " Luther protested against and which he 
swept away. 

Ho then claimed that he stood where the old Catholic 
Church had taken stand, that bis theology like its was 
rooted in the faith of God as Trinity and in the belief in 
the Person of Christ, the Rcvcalcr of God. Tlie old theo- 
logy had nothing to do with Jlariolatry or saint worship ; 
it revered the triune God, and Jesus Christ His Son and 
man’s Saviour. Luther could join hands with Athanasius 
across twelve centuries. He had done a work not unlike 
that of the great Alexandrian. His rejection of the 
Scholastic Aristotelianism may be compared with Athan- 
asius' refusal to allow the Logos theology any longer to 
confuse the Christian doctrines of God and the Person of 
Clirist. Both believed that in all thinking about God they 
ouglit to keep their eyes fixed upon His redemptive work 
manifested in the historical Chrisc. Atbanasixis, like 
Luther, brought theology back to religion from “ sophistry,” 
and had for hi.s starting-point an inwartl religious experi- 
ence that his Bedeemer was the God who made heaven and 
earth. Tlie great Icadere in the ancient C’luircb, Luther 

’ Compire the ^ in the Erst jart cf the Sccoa*! BooV 

of the Su’-i^ia. 
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bclicvcdj hold as he did that to liavo conceptions about 
God, to constniat a real Clinstian tht?ologj', it was necosssiry 
first of all to know God Himself, and that Ho was only to be 
known fchrowgb the Lord Jesng Christ He had gone 
through the same experience as they liad done ; he could 
fully Eympathise with them, and could appropriate the 
expressions in W’hich they had described and ciystalJisod 
what chey bad felt and known, and that \7ilhotit paying 
much attention to the niceties of technical language. 
TliOse doctrines had not been dead formulas to them, but 
tho expres-rion of a living faith. Ho could therefore take 
the old dogmas and make them live again in an age in 
which it seemed as if they had lost all their vitality. 

^'From the time of Athanasius,” aaye Harnack, " there 
had been no theologian Nvho had given bd much living power 
for faith to the doctrine of the Godhead of Olirist as Luther 
did; Binco the time of Cyril, no teacher had arisen in the 
Church for whom the mystery of the union of the two 
natures in Christ was so full of comfort as for Luther — ' I 
have a better provider than all angels are : ho lio.s in the 
cradle and hangs on the breast of a virgin, Imt sits, never- 
theless, at tho right band of tho almighty fatlier'; no mystia 
philosopher of antiquity spoke with greater conviction and 
delight of the sacred nourishment in the Eucharist. Tlio 
German lefornier restored life to the formulas of Greek 
Christianity: he gave them back to faith.”' 

But if Luther accepted tho old formulas describing tho 
Haturo of God and the Person of Christ, he did bo in a 
thoroughly characteristic way. He had no liking for theo- 
logical lochnical terms, though he confessed that it wns neces- 
sary to use them. He disliked the old term to 

describe the rclatrion between tho Persons in the Trinity, 
and preferred the word “oneness”;- ho even disliked tho 
term Trinity, or at least its German equivalents, Drcifaltig- 

’ JTifJtitj/ e/ JJt>pna, tjL 175-174. 

^ Lnthe/s irc^hi cwIiUon), Irttin, xXavT. wiU 

RKitna niM ror^m homnoti^jon, AClim irt nt:, urn p:i’ I"- qn'» 
t r.ltn me cflget ati, njmJo teno-tm, iu c-TOcClift por s^pturAo dcfisu'ta 

It ntsT bo rcmarkKl thnt diti tict Uk*- tJfi'rtl 

tlsfti bR»< 1>\r7TOc fo &j”iC‘claWl wlft his nan?. 
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keit or Droiheil^ — thoj’ were not good Goiinnn v;nul.<, be 
said ; ^ be called fcbe technical terms used in the old ciceds 
xQcabiila maihcmaiica \ - be was carerul to avoid using them 
in his Short and even in Ms Long Catechism. But Jesus 
Christ was for him the mirror of the Fatherly heart of God, 
and therefore was God ; God Himself was the only Com* 
forter to bring rest to the human soul, and the Holy Spirit 
was God; and feho old creeds confessed One God, Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost, and the confession contented him 
whatever words were used. Besides, he rejoiced to place 
himself side by side with the Christians of ancient days, 
who trusted God in Christ and were free from the “ sophis- 
tries” of the Schoolmen. 

Although Luther accepted, honestly and joyfully, the 
old theology about God and the Person of Christ, ho put a 
now and richer meaning into it. Luther lets us sco over 
and over again that he believed that the only thing worth 
considering in theolog)* was the divine work of Christ and 
the experience that we have of it through faith. Ho did 
nob believe that we have any real knowledge of God outside 
these limits. Beyond them there is the unknown God of 
philosojihical paganism, the God whom Jews, Turks, pagans, 
and nominal Christians ignorantly worshi]> In order to 
know God it is necessary bo know Him through the Jesu.'? 
Christ of histor>\ Hence with Luther, Christ fills the 
whole sphere of God ; " He that hath seen Me hath seen 
the Father,” and conversely; “He that hath not seen Me 
hath not seen the Father.” Tlic hist-orieal Jesus Christ 
is for Luther the revealcr and the only I’evealer of the 
Father. The revelation is given in the wonderful experi- 
ence of faith in which Jesus compels us to see God in Him 
— the whole of God, Who has kept nothing back which He 
couM have given iis. It is very doubtful whether the 

’ I.v.'h'r't (2nt5 Ertaagca editio;)}, vL 353 : “ Drfyraltirr’rcjt i'l 

tin ST-cht bO'e lleut-’ch, ia dtr GslU.ut is*, dip r.ini"Vtit. 

E!.H;Lc neRcen Dr^vlKt: ; al»cr da.* lautci aUrn-T'i.niejh ” ; I e <?\V' tint 
t><o fijirfu'-J-ioTi i.® not in S'.-n| tnre, an 1 I'lsia: '‘damm Uuitl aur}j kaU 
UR'i T!fi \.r T-ch iii'in C»«lt d«*nn d.- (rsi. -lOS). 

V ‘V- 
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fi-anicrs of tl»e ohl crcods ever gwisped this thoujrf»{. Tim 
great cxpounclar of tbo old Uieology, Augustiua, ceruahily 
dsd Tiot. The faihiro l-o cuter into it fihovved it£:eU uni 
merely in the doctrine of Ood, but also in tbe theories of 
gmt3C. Luther all feheologj* is really Ghrisiol'igy ; he 

knew no other God than the God Who had maniiestecL Iliu!- 
eclf ill the historical Christ, and made ns see in the mirnckv 
of faith that He is our Balvation. This at once simpUfies all 
Clnistinn theology and cals it clcarij- away from that 
Scholastic which Luther called “ sophistry.” Why ncofl 
Cbrisllans puzzle themselves over the Ktcvual Something 
which is nob the world when they have Mic Father? On 
the old theology the work of Glirist was piuctically limited 
to procuring the forgiveness of sins. There it ended and 
other gracious operations of God began — operations of grace. 
So there grow the complex system of expiations, and satis- 
facUons, of magical sacraments and saints’ intercrjsf-ions. 
These were all at once swept away when the whole God 
was seen vovoalod in Christ in the vision of faith and 
nowhere else. 

Like Athnnasinn, Luther found hie salvation in t!io 
Deity of Christ. 

" Wc must have a Saviour Who is move than a splint or 
an nugol; for if He were no more, better and greater than 
these, there W'ere no helping us. Lut if lie be God, then the 
treasure is go ponderous that it outweighs ond lifts away 
sin and death; and nob only so, but also gives eieinal life. 
Thie is our Christian faith, and llierefore we rightly confes-s ; 
'T beliovo in tTesns Glirist His only Son, our I-ord, Who was 
born of Mary, suffered .and died.* By this faith hold fast, 
and though heathen and lieictic are ever so wise thou tdiall 
be blessed."^ 

He repcaie tins over and over again. If we cannot sny 
GckI died for us, if it was only o man who isulfercd on the 
erois, thou we are lost, was Luther's firmest convietton ; 
nnd the thought of the Diriniiy of Glirist- inoaut umre to 
Luther than it did to x>rovious theologian?. Hie old (heo* 

‘ ilrit 5, 4, 
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logy had describee] the two Natures in the One Person of 
the God-man in sucIj a way as to suggest that the only 
function of the Divine was to give to the human ^york 
of Christ the importance necessary to effect salvation. 
Luther always refused to adopt this limited way of regard- 
ing the Divinity of the Saviour. He did not refuse to 
adopt and use the of his predecessors. Like 

them, Jie spoke of the two Natures in the One Person of 
Christ. But it is plain from hia expositions of the Creed, 
and from his criticisms of the current theological termi- 
nology, that be did nob like the expression. He thought 
that it suggested an idea that was wrong, and that had to 
be guarded against. He says that wc must beware of 
thinking as if tho deity and humanity in Christ are bo 
externally united that wo may look at the one aiiart from 
the other. 

“This is tho first principle and most excellent article 
how Clirist ia tho Father : that we arc not to doubt that 
whatsoever the man says and docs is reckoned and must be 
reckoned as said and done in heaven for all angels*, in the 
world for all rulers ; in hell for all derils ; in tho heart for 
every evil conscience and all secret thoughts. For if we are 
certain of this: that what Jesus thinks, speaks, and wills 
the Father also wills, then I defy all that may fight against 
me. For here in Christ have I the Father’s heart and 
will.” ^ 

He brings tho thought of tho Person of Christ into tlie 
closest relation to our personal experience. It is not simply 
a doctrine — an intellectual something outside iia It is 
part of that blessed cxpcrienco which ia called Justification 
by Faith. It is inseparably connected with tho recognition 
that wc are not saved by means of the good deeds which 
wo can do, but solely by tho work of Christ. It is what 
makes us cea5^ all work-righteousness and trust in God 
alone as He ha.s revealed Himself in Christ. "When wo 
know and feel that it is God who is working for us, then 
we instinctively cea.‘=e trying to think that wo can work 

^ Xx:th'r’t irv-rf:* p^iition), slix. Isa, 1S4. 
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out our own «ilvation.^ Hence tlic l^ersoii of Ohript- cat? 
never be a racro doctrine for Die true Cluistiaii to be 
inquired about by the intcllecfe. It is something winch we 
carry aijout \rith us as pari of otir liveiJ, 

“ To know Ghrisfe in the true way mciuis la know that 
He died for tis, tlial He pded our sins upon Himself, so that 
wc bold all our own afiaira as nothing and lei. them all go, 
and cling only to tbo faith that Christ has given Hinipelf 
for UB, and that 3Iis eiifterings and piety and rirtuos are all 
irdno. "When I know this I must hold Him dear in return, 
lor I must bo loving to auch a man.” 

Ho inaists on the human interest that the ^^an Jesus Christ 
baa for ue, and declares that wc must lake as much intorost 
in His whole life on earth as in that of our closest friend- 

Porhaps it ought ta be added, although %yl}at has been 
said implies it, that Luther always apjjrouchcd the Porson 
of Christ from. His mediatorial work, and not from any 
previously thought out ideas of what Godhead must bo, 
and Vrhat manhood must be, and how they can be united. 
Ho begins with the mediatorial and saring work of Clvrirt 
as that is rovcided in the blessed experience which faith, 
the gift of God, creates. He rises from the ofheo to the 
I’orson, and does not descend from the Person to the oCfice. 
‘‘ Clirisfc is not called Christ becanso Ho has the two Kutnres. 
^Vllatdoe5 that matter to me? Ho bears this glorious and 
comforting name bccaueo of His Office and IVork whicli 
He has undertaken.” * It is in this way that Ho beromes 
the Sariour and the Pedeemer. 

It can scarcely be said that all the lleforniei-s worked 
out the conception of the Person of Christ in the same waj- 
as Luther, although almost all those thoughts can lui found 
in Calvin, but the overpliadowing conception is alwivys 
present to their mint! — Christ filis the full sphere of God. 
Tiiat is the characteristic of Kefoimation thought and of 
Reformation piety, and appears cverywiiore in the ■writing's 
of tho Peiormers and in the worship and rites of the 

^ Ikl«'g3Q xiu 244. 

’ fti4, *U. 25&. 
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jRcforniod Cluucb- To go into the matter cxhaustivolv 
would necessitate more epace than can be given : but 
the following instances may be taken ns indicating the 
universal thonglil. 

1, TI>g Heformers swept away every contemplation of 
intercessors who were supposed to share with our Lord 
the procuring of pardon and salvation, and they declared 
against all attempts to distinguish between various kinds of 
worship which could only lead pious souls astray fiom the 
one worsliip duo to God in Christ Such subtle distinctions, 
says Calvin, as iatria, doulia, and hyp&rdoMlia arc neither 
known nor present to the minds of those who prostntle 
themselves before images until the world has become full of 
idolatry as crude and plain as that of the ancient Egj'ptians, 
which all the prophets continuously denounced: they can 
only mislead, and ought to be discarded. They actually 
suggest to woi’shippers to pass by Jesus Christ, the only 
^rediator, and betake themselves to some patron who has 
stnick their fancy. They bring it about that the Divine 
Ofliccs are distribuled among the saints ns if they had been 
appointed coliciiguea to our Lord Jesus Christ; and they 
arc made to do Ilis work, •while He Himself is kept in the 
background like some ordinary person in a crowd. They 
arc respousiblo for the fact that hymns are sung in public 
•wonship in which the saints arc lauded with every blessing 
just as if they were colleagues of God.' 

In conformity with these fhouglit's, the Confcs'sionB of 
the Lefovniation all agree in reprobating pmyers to the 
salute. The Augsburg Confession says: 

'“The J^cripture tcachcth not to invoke saints, nor to ask 
tlio lielp of saints, because it propoundetli to us one Cluist, 
the i'.Icdintor, Propitiatory, High Priest, and Tntejcessor. 
'Pius Christ is to be invocuted, and He hatli proruis'-d that 
He will hear onr prayers, and liketb this worship, to iivit, 
that He be invocated in nil aniiclionfi. ‘If any man sin, 
•we have an advocate with God, Jesus Christ the righteous* 
(1 John ii. I).”*' 

' CAlriti, 163T), TiiL £S. S?. 

* Cor\feft'<rk, Art. xzi. 
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The SocoiK^ ITclvctlo, Confession, in its fifth clmptor, cntitlr«i, 
jfic^ardivg the adomtion, worship, and invocation of God 
through the One Mediator, Jcsits Christ, lays down tiie nde 
tJiiifc piflver is to be through Christ alone, and tbo p-iinls 
and relics are not to be worshipped. And no pniyer- 
booh or liturgy in any branch or the Reformed Church 
contains pmyers addressed to anj' of the saints or to the 
Bloivsed Virgin. 

2. Tlie Ileformers insist on fcho necessity of Oivist and 
of Christ alone for all believers. Their Confessions abound 
in expressions winch are meant to magnify the Person and 
Work of Christ, and to show that JIc fills tho wlioie fiedd 
of bolicring fchouglit and worship. Tlie brief !J7ctherkrjds 
Confession of 15GG lias no less than three separate scction& 
on Christ the only ^fcdiaior and Bcconcilcr, on Christ the 07ily 
Teacher, and on Christ the only Itigh Priest and Sacriftec.'^ 
Tbo jScfrfriitjry or Palatine Caterhisjn calls Ciirist my faith- 
fill Saviow, and anys that we can call ourselves Christians 
“because by faith wo are members of Jesu.p Clirist and 
partakers of Hia anointing, so that wc both confess His 
Holy Kamc and present ouisolvcs unto Him a lively 
offering of thanksgiving, and in this life may with fiTu 
censcienco fight ag.ainst sin and Satan, and afterwards 
pnpsese with Christ an everlasting kingtlom over all 
creaUiros." The Scots Confession abounds in phrases 
intended to honour our Lord tTesus Christ. It calls Him 
Messiah. lUcmal Wisdom, JUvimanucl, mir Head, ovr Pn-thei', 
our Pastor ai'd great Bishop of our souls, the AnOior oj 
h\ft\ the Lamb of Ood, tlio Advocate and Mediator, and 
the Only Tfic Priest. All the Confessions of the Churches 
of the liufornmtkm conlain the same or snuilar expre*'- 
sinns. Tjie liturgies of the Ghuiches also abound in sinjilnr 
teniL'j of adoration. 

tl. The Roforraera declare that Clirist is the orJy 
Rcvoaler of God. “Wc would never rc'cngni'^a t!ie Falher'‘- 
g5a<x‘ and mercy,” Raya Lnfher in his <*aUx‘hi?uis. 

‘■were it; not for our lA»nl .Ta^ua Chri'^t, Who i« tbo saiiro: 

* llsiU^n />iV Pr^'^n*uis>‘!ir)/fcn d— 
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of the Father’s heart.” ” We are not afiVayed to cal God 
onr Father," says the Scots Confession, “ not sa meiklc 
becan.se He has created ns, qnhiik we have in common with 
the reprobate, as for that He has g^ven us His onely Son." 
Tlie msfrinictions issued by the Synod wliich met at Bern 
in 1532 are very emphatic upon this thought, ns may be 
seen from the headings of the varioiis articles: (Art. 2) 
Tiiat the whole doctrine is the unique Christ {Das die gantze 
leer dcr tynig Ghrisius sye)\ (Art. 3) Tliat God is revealed 
to the people in Christ alone ; (Art. 5) That the gracious 
God is perceived through Christ alone without any media- 
tion ; (Art. 6) A Christian semmu is entirely about and 
from Christ. It is said under the third article: "His 
Son in Whom wc see the work of God and His Fatherly 
heart toward us . . . which is not the case whore the 
prcaclier talks much about God in the heathen manner, 
and does not exhibit the same God in the face of Christ.'' ' 
The Confessions olsq unite in declaring that the gift of the 
Holy Spirit comes from Olrrist 

4. The conception that Christ filled the whole sphere of 
God, which was for the Eeformers a fundamental and experi- 
mental fact, enabled them to construct a spirittial doctrine 
of the sacraments which they opposed to that held in the 
medifcval Church. Of course, it was various theories about 
the sacraments which caused the chief difierences among the 
Eeformers themselves ; but apart from all varying ideas — 
consubstantiation, ubiquity, signs exhibiting and signs repre- 
senting — the Eeformers united on the thoughts that the 
efficacy in the sacraments depended entirely on the promises 
of Christ contained in His word, and that the virtue in the 
sacraments consisted in the presence of Christ to the 
believing communicant. What was rcceivctl in the sacra- 
ments wjiG not a vague, myalerious, not to say magical, grace, 
but Christ .Tcs»:s Himself- He pive Himself in the sacra- 
ments in whatever w'ay His presence might be explained. 

They all taught that the efilcacy of the .snemrnents 
depends ujion the promise of Christ contained in their 

• Miilk-r, rUf <£?r rrfemirrim AtVi'-''-'. J p. 24 ft. 
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tngtituiion, and they iaeisted that word and Bacramenfe 
must always he taken together. ThiiB Lnfclicr points out 
in the J^ahylonisfi Qaplivify of the Church that one objection 
to the Boinan practice is that the recipients "never hear 
Iho words of the promise which are Bccretly moinbied by 
Uie priest,” and exhorts his readers never to lose sight of 
the all-imporUmt connection between the word of promise 
und the sacraments ; and in bis Large Catechism he declares 
that the paernments include the Word. “ I exhort you," he 
Biije, " never to sunder tlie Word and the water, or to separ- 
ate them. For where the Word is withheld we have only 
such water as the maid uses to cook witli." Non-Lutheran 
Confessions arc equally decided on the necessity of connecting 
the promise and the words of Christ with the sacramentj?. 
The Thirty-nine Articles declare that the saemuents are 
elfectual hccauso of Christ’s institution and promise.” The 
Heidelberg or Palatine Catechism (1663) says that the 
snorainonLs ** are holy and visible signs ordained of God, to 
the end that Ho niiglit thereby the more fully declare and 
seal unto us the of the Holy Gospel.” 

Similarly the Reformers unanimously declared tliat the 
rirtuo in the sacraments consisted in no mysterious grace, 
but in the fact that in them believing partakers met and 
received Christ Himself. In tho articles of the Born Synod 
(1532) we are told that the sacraments are mysteries of 
God, “ tljrougb which from without Christ is profiered to 
bplioveiu” The Firet Helvetic Confession (1536) says, 
ooncerning the Holy Supper," we hold that in the same the 
rA>id truly offers Ills Body and His Blood, that is, Himself, 
to His oivn.” Tho Second Helvetic Confession (1562) 
declares t-hnt " tho Body of Christ is in heaven at the right 
hand of tho Father,” and enjoins communicants "to lift up 
tiieir hearts and not to direct them downwards to the brcfid. 
For an the sun, thougli absent from iis in the heaven, is none 
the less cnicadously pi'cseut . » . bo much more the Sim of 
righteonmiovss absent from us m the heaverus in His Body, is 
present to us not indeed corporeally* hut Bpiiitually by a lifc- 
giving activity.” Tim French Confession of 1557 says thai 
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the sacrrtmnnt? nre piculs and ?eals,cnd adds, " Tet we hold 
that t’Mcir Euhstance and truth is in Jesus Clir^t.” So the 
ScoU OnsK^.-i-'U o? 15G0 declarca that; “we assuredlie 
beleeve ih.at h-e we at ingrafted in Christ Jesus to 

be made jr-irtv^lrers of IJis justice, be quhill; our siniics ar 
covered and remitted. And alswa, that in the Supre-r 
richthe used, Christ Jesus is so joined \riih us, that Hee 
hecununis very nurishtnent and fudeof our eaulcs." In the 
^^c:nncr of (he ^ihrtir.is!raffon. of the Lord's: Sv.pr^r the 
Scottish Itefonnation Church dir«>ctc"i the minister in his 
exhortation to say to the people: “The end of our 
coming to the Lord’s Table ... is to seek our life and per- 
fection in tlesus Christ, ackBOwledging ourselves at the Siimc 
time to bo children of mnth and condemnntfon. Let us 
consider then that this sacrament is a singular medicine 
for all poor sick creatures, a couifoitable help to weak souls, 
and that our Lord roquircth no other worthinci^ on our pan-, 
but that WG unfelguedly acknowledge our naughtiness and 
imperfection.” 

Kverywhcrc in prayer, worship, and teaching the lie- 
formers see Christ filling the whole sphere of OocL Jesus 
was God nppeariug in history and addressing man, 

§ 0. The Ch\(riLi, 

In the Epi‘ tlcs of St. rattl, the Church of Chiist stands 
forth 05 n which is both divine and human. On 

the side of the divine it is a fellowship %rith Jesus, its 
cnicini-i, rlsea, and asc-euded Tx^rd: on the human, it 
a fcll'jw.-hip nmong men who stand in the same relation to 
Jesus. This fellowshij) with Jesus and with the brethren is 
the secret of tho Church — what cxpre.=?os it , what makes it 
ilifTerent from nU other fellowships. Ever;.* other cliaracter- 
i.'tio which belorji:.- to :i must bo coloured by this th.ouo'ht 
n d-aibh' lehov.-hlp. It is thedorsble relation whir-h liiako..- 
it difficult to r- -rnnwr a r.<'.ncept:on of the Ct.-irr-h. It i- 
E-.r«y to feel ft rs un cxi^'.rionce, but it been fouj,'} 

hard to ccpu ^ it in pri']- dtii.UR, 
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It does not require much elal>orat« thinking to constTucii 
a theory of the Glmrch which will be true to all that is bakI 
about the feliowetiip on its divine side ; nor is it very difficult 
to tliink of a great visible and historical organisation which 
in Bomo external aspects represents the Christian fellow- 
ship, provided the hidden union with Clirisfc, eo ]>rominont 
in St. Pa«re descriptions, be either entirely neglected or 
psplaincd in external and material ways. TJie difficulty 
arises when both the divine and the human sides of the 
fellowship are pcreistcntly and earnestly kept in view'. 

It is alwa^'s hard to explain tho unseen by the seen, 
the olonml by the temporal, and the divine by the human ; 
and the task is almost greater than usual when the union of 
these tw’o elements in tho Church of Christ is tho theme of 
discussion. It need not surprise us, therefore, that all dow'n 
through the IMiddlo Ages there appear, not one, but two 
concoptions of (lie Gliristiau Church which never harmonised. 
On the one side, tho Church was thought of as a fellowship 
of God with man, depending on the inscnitable purpose of 
God, and indopendcub of all visiblo outward organisition ; on 
the other, it was a grcvifc society which existed in the world 
of history, and was hold together by visible j>olitical tics 
like other societies. Augustine had both conceptions, and 
tho dialectical skill of the great theologian of the West was 
unable to fuse them into one harmonious whole. 

Tlicso two sop.irato, almost mutually exclusive, ideas 
of what, the Church of Christ was, lived side by side 
during Ihc Middle Age.-? in tho same unconnected fashion. 
The founcr, the spiritual Church with its real but unseen 
feilon’ship with Christ, wne the pro-eininonfcly religious 
thought It was tho ground oa which the moat con- 
spicumiH modian-ttl piety rested. It was the garden in 
which bloomed the flowci'S of mcdiojval inystical devotion. 
I’hc latter was built up by the juristic dialectic of Roman 
ranotuBls into the conception that the Clnirch was a visible 
hicrarcbicfd State having a strictly luonarchicyil coiielitti- 
tiou' — its king being the Bishop of Roino. who wr,R the 
visible reprcFcutaHvo of Christ. This conception booaine 
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almost purely political. It was tbo active force in all 
ecclc'iastical .«3truggles 'witli princes and peoples, with 
iJeformers, and svitli so-called heretics and schismatics. It 
reduced Uie Ouirch to the level of the State, and contained 
little to stimulate to piety or to holy liring. 

'riie labours of the great Schoolmen of the thirteenth 
ccutxny did try to transform this political Clmrch into 
v.'lmt might rejn'csent the double fcllo\v.ship with Christ 
and with fellow-believers which is so prominent a thought 
in the New Testament. They did so by attempting to 
show that the gieafc political Clmrch was an enclosure 
containing certain indefinite nivstcriou-s powei-s of redemp- 
tion which saved men who willingly placed themselves 
within the sijhere of their operation. TJiey maiuhiinod 
that the core of the liicnvrchical consfcitntion of tbo 
Clinrob was the i)riost]iood, and that tliis priestbood was 
a species of plastic medium through winch, and through 
which alone, God worked in dispensing, by means of the 
sacraments oiitru.sted to tlio priesthood, His saving grace. 
It inay be questioned whether the thought of the Church 
as an institution, pos.scssfng within itself oertiiu inysterioiLS 
redemptive powers whiclj arc to be found nowhere else, 
was ever thoroughly harmonised with that ^vhieh rc- 
gardecl it as a mass of legal statutes embodied in canon 
law and dominated by papal absolutism. The two con- 
ceptions remained distinct, mutually aiding each other, 
but never exactly coalc-scing. Thus in the .sixteenth cen- 
tury no Ic.-nS than three sc|Kinite ideas of the Church of 
Ciiri.st were ])re.':Qnt to fill tlic minds and imaginations of 
men ; but the dominant idea for tlie practical religious 
life was certainly that which represented the Church 
ns an institution which, bectiuse it possessed tlie priest- 
hood, was the society within which salvation was to be 
fotind. 

Luther had enjoyed to the full the benefits of this 
Foeioty, and Iiad with ardour and earnestness sought to 
make use of <all its redemptive powers. He hnd felt, 
simply because he was so lionest with hitupMf, tiuifc it bad 
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not made 1dm a real Clidstian, and felsat its mysterious 
jjowcrs Iwid TTorked on bim in vain. His living Ohrisfeian 
experience made him laiow and feel that whatever the 
Church of Christ- was, it was not a Eociety within which 
priests exercised their eeerefc science of redemption. It 
wiis and must be a fellowship of holy and Christlilco 
j)CO]>le ; but he felt it very difiicult to express his experi' 
ence in plira&os that could satisfy liim. It was hard to 
got rid of tijoughts which he had cherished from childhood, 
and none of these inherited beliefs liad more power over 
him than the idea that the Clmrch, however described, 
was the Popovs House in which the Bishop of Borne ruled, 
and ought to rule, as house-father. It is interesting to 
study by wljat- derious paths lie arrived at a clear view of 
what the Church of Christ really is ; ' to notice how shreds 
of the old opinions which bad lain dormant in bis mind 
even’ now and then start afresh into life ; and how, while 
ho had learnt to know tho uselessness of many iiistiturioris 
of the mediroval Church, ho could not easily divest hia 
mind of the thought that they naturally belonged to a 
Gluirch Visible. Monastic vows, the celibacy of the 
clergy, fasting, the hierarchy, the supremacy of the Pope, 
tho j)ower of excommunication with all its dreaded con- 
sequences, wore all the natural accompaniments of a 
Visible Church according to medimval ideas, and Luther 
relinquished them with difljculty. Prom the first, Augus- 
Hno’s thought of the Church, which consists of the 
elect, helloed him ; ho found that Huss held the same 
idea, and he %viote to n friend that “ we have been 
all Husrites williout knowing But while Luther 

and all the Eefonnors held strongly by this conception of 
Augustine, it was not of very much service in determining 
the conception of the Visible Church which was the more 
imjvu'tant practically; find although the dodnition of the 
Oatbolio Cliuroh InWsible has found its way into most 

’ Latiifc-’a fpTidu&l tewarlE lus final of the Cliurcli is trs'iv'd 

i^oar?, UU/a4en, fip. SSfiff. 

* En-li'r', Dr, Mariin Sr>fxMehtrl, ii. 
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Protestanfc Confessions, and hns been xised bj- Protestnnts 
polemically, it has always remained something of a hack- 
ground, making clearer the cancoption of the Cliurch in 
general, but has been of little service in giving clear 
views of whar- the Chnrcb A^sible Is. From the very first, 
however, Luther saw in a certain indefinite way that there 
was a real connection between the conception of the Visible 
Church and the proclamation of the "Word of God — a 
thoughi. which was destined to grow more and more definite 
til! it completely possessed him. As eariyaa October 151 S, 
he could inform Cajetan that the Pope must be under the 
i*ule of the Word of God and not superior to it' Hi.s 
discovery that the communion of the saints (rammimto 
sanctorum) was not neccssanly a InoraTcby (tcfhfna prtr- 
iaiori(m)? was made soon afterwards. After the Loip^iig 
Disputation his views became clearer, and by 1520 they 
stood levealed in the three great Reformation treatises. 

Luther’s doctrine of the Church is e?£tTcmoly simple. 
The Church is, as the Creed defines it to be, the Oovivxxincon 
of the »8atufs, which has come into oxistouce through the 
|>roc1auiation of the Word of God beard and rcceivcxl by 
faith. He simplified this fundamental Christian conception 
in a wonderful way. The Church rests on the sure and 
stable fouudatioa of the Word of God ; and this Word of 
God is not a weary round of statutes issued blasphemou-sly 
by the Bishops of Rome in God’s name. It is not the 
invitation? of a priesthood to conic and rhare mysterious and 
indefinite powers of salvation given to them in their com- 
inaud over tlie sacraments. It is not a lengthy doctrinal 
system c-onslrncted out of detached texts of Holy Scripture 
by tiio application of a fourfold sense used under the guid- 
ance of a dogm.atic tradition or a rule of faith. It i.s the 
substance of the Scrijiturcs. It is the " gospel according to 
a pure understanding.” It is the “ promises of God ” ; “ the 
testimony of Jesus, Who is the Sasdoiir of souls”; it is 
the consolations oflerckl in Christ.” It is, as Calvdn said, 

* Knil'-rs, Dt, Ifs'iin L~<if,rry i. 2C3. 

* ’-f's ^ WfiiKHT t-iiUfln), i- IPO. 
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*' tlic ispmttinl gnte ’whcrebr we enter into fiofi’F hc-ive-iJy 
kingdom the ‘'mirror in which feith hciioMs Go.i"’ It 
is, aeeordmg^ to tlio Westminster Confession, the Eiiin of 
God's commands, threatenings, promises, and, above all, the 
offer of Christ. Jesus. All these things nre apprehended 
by faith. Tile Chnrcb comes into existence by foith 
responding to the proclamation of the Word of God. This 
is the sviro and stable thing upon which the Church of 
Christ is founded. 

The Churcli of Christ, therefore, is a body of winch the 
Spirit 01 Je.ms is the soul. It is a company of Christ- 
like men and women, whom the Holy Spirit has called, 
enlightened, and eanctilied through the preaching of the 
word; who are oncouragcrl to look forward to a glorious 
future prepared for the people of God ; and who, mean- 
while, manifost their faith in all manner of loving services 
done to their foUow-believore 

TJie Church is therefore in some sense ia>'isible. Its 
secret is its hidden fellowship with Jesus. Its roots 
penetrate the unseen, and draw from thence the nourish- 
ment needed to sustain its life. But ifc is a visible society, 
and ctm be scon wherever the Word of God is faithfully 
proclaimed, and wherever faith is manifested in testimony 
and in bringing forth the fruits of the Spirit. 

Tlii.'* is the essential mode of describing the Cliurch 
which has found place in the Beformation creeds. Some 
vary in tlio ways in which they express the thought. ; some 
do not sufficiently distinguish, in words at least, between 
what the Church is ond what ifc has. between what make? 
its being imd whnfc is included in ks well-being. But in all 
there are the two thoughts that the Church is made visible 
by the two fimdamental things — the proclatnation of the 
woid and the inanifest-ation of faith. 

Tlik mode of describing the Church of Ohrkfc dcfme.s it 
by that element which eepatatos 5 fc from all other forms of 
human nssociation — its Bpecisl relation to the divine; and 
it is shown to be visible at the place where that divine 
clement can and does manifest itself. It dednes the 
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Church Ivy its most essential clemont, niicl sete fisiflo nil 
that is ncciflont^l. It concerns itself vTitli •n'hnt the Outrch 
SB, And does not iiicludD what the Church has. It thoroforc 
proWdcB room for all things which belong to the weil- 
boing of the Churcli — only it relegates them to their 
XJroper place.’ 

If the proclamation of the Word of God, and the manl- 
festation of the faith winch answers, bo the essence of the 
Church, all that tends to aid both is to be included in tho 
thought. There must be a ministry of some sort in word 
and sacraraent instituted within the Church of Gljrist in 
order to lead tho indiWchial to faith. God has created this 
ministiy, and all the Reformed Churches were careful to 
declare that no one should seek entrance into ofiico unless 
ho was assured that he liad been called of God thereto; 
and as Jiis function is to be a minister of tho Chmeh 
and n servant of the faithful, no one "sliould publicly 
teach or administer tho sacramente \inlosa ho bo duly 
called (nisi rile rocaltisy* Such a mijiistry has its field 
siiu])ly in luiniatering the means of grace. " Tho Cliurch 
of Christ,” says Luther, requires an honest ministry 
diligently and loyally instructed in tlio holy Word of God 
after a pure Christian undorslandlng, and without the 
addition of any falf-e traditions. lu and through such u 
mini.Btiy it will bo made plain what are ChriBb and Ris 
Evangel, how to attain to the forgiveness of sins, and tho 
projjortica and power of the keys in the Church.” 

All this is matter of administration. Some societies of 
believers may liave different ideas about the precise form 
that this ininistiy ought to take; but such dKTcrcnce", 
while they may lend to seiKirate administrations, do not 
inij)ly (my separation from the one Catholic Gliurch of 
Christ to wliicli they all belong. Ilowcvor outwardly they 
diflor, all retain the o.^^Bonlial things — the preaching and 
tc.ncliing of the Word of God and the due adniinistTation of 
tho encramenta Some may prefer to set forth a creed 
of ouc kind and others may iirefer another. Tho French, 
* Jjviher’a tl'en-X* inrl»ug\.a c'litioD), *u. 2-19. 
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tho ScotUsK and Uie Dutch Obnrclio? bad nil fbeir ovrii 
crcciti% and aU beliovod each other to be part? of the same 
One Catholic Cbm-ch of GhrisU 

•‘■When wo affirm,** saj’B Calvin, " fclio pure mimatry of 
tho Word, and pnre order in the celebration of the 6^acra- 
ments, to bo a suliicient pledge and earnest that we may 
pnfoly embrace the Boeiety in which both these are found 
os a true Chtueh, we carry the obsenaition to tins point, that 
such n society should never bo rejected as long as it con- 
tinues in thcee things, although it may be chargeable in 
other respects witii many errors.” * 

Within this Christian fellowship, wliich is tho Ghnrcli 
of Cijrist, the sense by which wo see God is awalceiied and 
our faitli is nouriBbecI and quickened. Tho Woitl of God 
speaks to ub not merely in the public worship of tho faith- 
ful, hut in and through the lives of the brethren; their 
deeds act on us as tho simple stories of expcnence and 
provddeuco which the Scriptures contain. God’s Word 
speaks to U8 in n thousand wa}-8 in the lives and sjTiipathies 
of tho brethren. Tlie CbriBtiau ** receives tlio revelation of 
God in tho li\'ing lelationships of the Christian brotherhood, 
nnd its essential contents are that personal life of tfesus 
which is visiidc in the gospel tuid which is expounded by 
the Uvea of the redeemed.” - 

” Tlie GliriBtian Church,” says Lutlier, " keeps all words 
of God in its Ijoart, nnd turns them round and round, and 
keeps their connection with one another and with Scripture I 
therefore, anyone who is to find Christ must first Ond the 
Chundu Dow could anyone know where Christ is and 
faith in Dim is, unless he knew where His believers are? 
Whoever wishes to know soinetliing about Clirist must not 
trust to hiuiicdf, nor by the help of bis own reason build a 
bridge of his own to heaven, but must go to the Church, 
must, visit it .and make inquiry. Kow the Church is not 
wfHKi anrl stone, but the company of jKJopIc who hclievo 
in Ohrift. With these lie mu6fc”'uiiite and ecg how they 
belmve, live, and teach, who assuredly have Christ among 

* C-ihsTJ, \v. L 12. 

* Uf-mnsiip, tru'A ffry?, i^ji. 
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Lhom. For outside t)je Christian Churcli Lhero is no truth, 
no Christ, no blessedness.”^ 

For these reasons the Church deserves to be called, and is, 
the Mother of nil Christians. 

* l/ulhei^s JForis(2ml HrIaDgi:ii cdttioti), x. 1G2, 
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Cont^japcrary Kienta. 

Z^thcran Cliuwli. 

Refersned Cenreh. 

1493-15IP.— Jan. 12, 
Masimiliaa I. Em> 
prrtir. At hi^ dcalli 
tho Klcctorl’rcticrick 
tlir NVL^o of Sasony 
(l iiO-lSaS), ricoroy. 

IKJr.. — Sector 
JoR-blm I. (Neitor) 
of I’rftnilcnbnrc. 
lf-00 - 1559. — Duke 1 
Goerct' of Saxony. ' 

1509 - 1517. — Uenry 
vrii. of Kiislnnd. 
1515-1517.— Francis I. 
of Franco, 

irin.—Oc-t, SI, Mahtix LcTticn [6. 
HSS. Nov. 10, ftl £'Mcl-ea ; 1-1P7, 
nt School at Mapilt-l.Tsi^ j 

1-S03, at Jliscijncb (Prau Cotta, d. 
1511); 1.501, at Pcftirt; IWJ. 
ila«trr of Art« ; July 17, cnlcnnl 
the Aupi'tini.nn Cloister at Er* 
Curt; lf»05, ProfoAsor at Vitten* ! 
borj; : 1511, at Pome ; 1512, Oct. 
IP, Dr. of Tboologyl nailc<) P." 
thc-'ca apiinst tbo amso of sa- 
flolccncw on the door of t!io 
Castle Cljorch at Wittenberp. 
Counter • theses of John TcUeJ, 
compose«l by Conrad Wtmpina. 

lTi.r.ffn Zwixciu: 6. 
14S1, Jsc. 1, nt WiM- 
haos, in Canton of SL 
Oallcri ; aeliolar of 
Henry WoUiiis (Lupu- 
lu«) .nt Ecmc; of 
Tlsonjas Wyttenhs’h 
atlJa«el;14i'9,»turtt'nl 
of Joachim V.vJ5Bians 
at Vienna; 1500, M.A.; 
1505-10, pa'-ter at 
Olanjj; lPlO-18, 

nrc.'ichrr atSt. -MaryV, 
Eioslexleln. 

1518-1507.— rWlip llio 
Mnstinnitn'ins of 

Hesse. 16. 1504). 

1 .MS.— Silvester MatzoUiil of Pn'erio: 
I){al/>yvs in y>rfr.H/Tnj)fuo.»<M A/, 
conc/u.rier.f.t d' pete^tatf Pajm ; 
Ijuther’s /fe.n). ed Stic. /‘rier. 

April 20, Luther nt IltMelherg 
DL^put.-ilion. 

Acp. ; Cited to appear at Home. 

Aog. 25, Mclanchtbou at Wit- 
ten Ijcrp. 

Oct. 12-15, 1,ulher at AupsVurg 
before Can). Thomas vj© do 
GacfA : ajwals a por^ r!«/r trj- 
/orr'.atrt ad v.eli'it \ntor7~.(ir.d’jT\. 

Kov. : l.nthcr, thr ;?a<Ta- ' 

rirf.t of Penance. 

1518. — Ztringll .against 
the indulgence preach* 
ed by Uemardin Samp* 
roa (Guardian of the 
Fraodjcan Cloister at 
Milan). 

Dee. : Zwingli p-wtor 
in the Minster at 
Zurich. 

ir.lP.— Jnr.-, a-.CTlr.‘ 
V. {ri-.rf 351G Ku> J 
rf Sp^in)— 

Aiiir. 27, £nj^ri>r rf 

f,V-^iry(rf. h55S). 

Snlircaal. 

Sultan. 

151P. — Jan. r Lather'c Inferrioiv 
witli Charle-s of 51ilUtz, rspal 
eLainl>crJais at Altenhur;;i 2’rnce. 

.lone 27-Jo!y 8, Difittatiox 
AT I.r.irzJO ; ^1) beta-rrn I>k ra;d 
Cr.rl-**.a.ll, on the D-'ctrii.e of Free 
Will ; and (2) lietTr*vn E;k and 
Luther, pt pnc-atti PapT, 

1.51P.— Jan. 1, Ztvirpli 
delivers his first 6''r- 

on°Kt? i^ritT:er.-'rGo''i’ 
{'•‘1, Acts. r.nd the 
Pauline EpM'es; Ue- 
fomation rerrn':r'3, 

pointing out s rlrar 
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StJMMAET 


(^TrjrhaivrrMo'V'pc'cnU. 


Homtn Cjkil’ftlh ChflirU. 


Tf c t '£ U« t Thwlc^rj-. 


IRIS. Mm. n-1621, Doc. 1. 
—Loo X. 


Thfc Lfttoriin Cocucn 
prfLOt tf) the Popo the , 
tilhw of ft!! chxjrcb pro- : 
ixirti-. 

Iiuiiili;TT.re (lio fifth 
ttrov'D lfif»0 ftnd 1R17) for 
the lnuhllijc of SL retor** 
nrfl for the Popo’« privAte 
ot-«K 

Iliree Jc<JwJccnco com- 1 
niix-’oo* grtvolod for Ocr- i 
tnAQT. our fprm^l hy ' 
nenor A.tthl*hhop of 
SUInx <con.<Pc. J514), the ; 
DmiviolcftB John TeUet {d, 
15UMt W* cer:m!f'«ioncr. 

Thomas Vio dc GactA 
(Car], CaIcUo)! “The 
CalliolSc Uhurch I* tlso 
bor.^-slacc of the Pope *' j 
ftsi»crl« p-ifnl Cafeilibility ’ 
in the widest sea.'.f. 


pjTn.JP MrT.Aj;c!Trrn07r fh. 

Feb. ir, flt Brrtfcca; 3r>!)?-]i2. 
ftt ncjdpllscrjf : 15I2-3f, at 
Tiibinn?n; 3f*14, M.A., 3514- 
lf5, tCAches In Tiihfct^eu ; 1 518. 
3*n3f. of Gmel: nt Wiiteu- 
borflj Aug. 25', Iistraluctory 
Ir'clTifi', Dr fOrriff(’ti!is 
Gdcivei^tilltr sludifa; 3510, 
&pl. IP, lltsh. of The*- 
Jo^yj d. im, Apnl IP), 
loci conitr.tmes renun Tlieo- 
logicarusD, sea bypotyposce 
TiieoloGiCftJ. 1C21 : three edU 
tions >ti 3621 ; cdilinn of 1526 
modifies Rh^oleto nredfslTna- 
tioa ; edition of IwU rccoa- 
Blriirt* hU theology; f^Iit!An 
ofTSiS, SytsergUtti, 


351P.-~TJicCcrt«»of AT.')ijcn 
s'*U tl'.miBri* fsiss* j pr i.tJ 
fror.’5 li^’o X. to n-tram 

tl‘<' l!»j«{=:lto3. SiHJilsrly , 
frtiin’'-*»i>;;'lieni3tn<Toatfe' , 
I'V the li'taSc^ of ArPCJR, | 
Castile, «»d CilAlcBJia to I 
Chad* i V. in IJIS. I 


K'ctyotl ! de i>tit 

ry)>i -rr.r, 1525 j /'ir.Vj 
ro'f.» cd CrTjften /CTpre-t- 
U’SO, Ju1yS;»'->-pie''MV 

At'or'wer>a. ; 
15*V0; Chrxsif^i'irr J-'idti ts- 
PvvUio, 3&31. 
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Contffnjvjfary Kvcr.ln. 

Lnthcran CJliurrh. 

BefiJnnr.l Church. 

Femftntlo 
CorW cU'i-<3» iTB find 
conquers iluxico. 

Tlje controversT h r.o loiiser 
one a1>oiit a i»iul in sclinla-tE'* 
theology ; it inral^ca tho whole 
round oYecele'I'.^stical principle-?. 

Break with the nciiiftti Cliris- 
tcudom. 

Thu doctrine of the Priesthood 
of all Believers. 

ChrL'lian freedom and the right 
of iirivatc judgment. 

Lntlicr'f. .■'urmoni on the Sacm- 
ments of I{*.-i)i-ntaiiccand Baiilisni, 
and on KxcoinmunicaUoii. 

Dcninnd for tho cclchration of 
the Loid'e Supper under IjoUi 
kinds. 

di»UnclIon l^ctivwn 
Bihlic.al and BotnauLt 
Christianliy; lltstnani'.t 
sloclj- of Scrlptiuv 
(Pauline EpUilcs). 

ir/Jl. — 

rouud tho world. 

iri20.--April: Ulrich v. nultrn (6. 
J1S8, Apra 21 ; tf. If-M. A«ig.2f) ; 
Diidoguo: Vodi«,*nsortlicltonifU) 
Triuily; Juno 15, Bull of Bxci-rrn- 
(nntiic.aUoD Rgninst 41 projxidljou? 
of Luther; 00 days for recanta- 
tion; Aur. : Luther, “To the 
Christian iS'ohlcs of tho German 
Nation, on the Battering of the 
Chrlstinu Estate ” : OcC t I>t C%tv- 
Ufilate AV.far. /;!i/-y.'oai'c..* he 
iibfr{nUChrislinua{6ft\K:frccHeitn 
of a Clirbtian man); Bee. 10, 
Papal Bull burnt. 


ir.21-^1;.— Hr-t Tr^r 

bt'lWfi'H ChfirKn V. 
And Frnrefs i. 

J?:ittleof Pnrift. 

1 did. —-Peace of 51 nd ri d . 

ir.21.— April 17, IB, Luther nt the 
Biet of Worms ; April 20, U'.ivc? 
Wotni«; at the Wan burp, fllayd- 
31nt. 3. 1522. [In Dc-c. iH-gins 
translation of N.T. ; Tra-ts: 0,i 
JVnnarr, .-loainsf Pririiir .lfa*scj, 
C'ertMi and C7oi>frr 
Vpi.~s, 3^r<?er57:nn PoriiTfr.j 

May 20, EHct of Wonni fal->Aly 
ante.lat*^ May ?. 

May 23, Imperial decree rqptin‘1 
Luther. 

dune I CarlsLa.ll apafi’st rc-li- 
luicy. 

0;t.5 llie Maai aVshshe?! at 

!>• FnstfrK, rpread and 
pn‘3' lung of Befomifd 
oo'lrinr's through 

tVilliam Ilrif'^ncet, 

Bi'hop of Meatu froin 
ir.2L With him 1/: 
I'ivrx' and Paret. 

1521. “Cornelius Ilo-'n. 
Butch juri'l, srtitM 
J7e /.'lirAonsrio (TIjc 
S npj^cr purely 
.«ynihf)U''ftli: th.* lioc- 
Irine bronglit to Wit- 
tenberg and l^'jri"h by 
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.rrolutloni^itorciinrTits 

Homan CnUiolloCbareh- 

ih«t-”slr.nt Theo’cp 3 '. 

52?.— -ni!! (Zwfcksu) 
IVrp’urt.* ia \VU:pn- 
1?olv SSlouli, 
Mardti I’Jiomn Stisb- 
ter; >t£ir£hi Ccllnrios. 

liwlrc-T JKU’tstoiit oI 
1201, Prof, 
u, tVjtUntK-rs ; ]f20, 
cl Copenhagen } 1 W 2 , 
tiSXA aW.it lnsiv;?(,i 

21, In Orlatntitsilo ; 
tl nj*;xeon.nii:ui -RSe!! 
lii Rviih Oennany, 
East Swit- 

rfiUL-i; IKwl, 

JJarvsvw/ Thtofo^iein* ir, the 
ji-’rl pr-iod i>J the Rtfor- 

tnaiifr-x. 

John lick, Prof, of Tiirology 
{It luso!sta<it aiaci* 1610, 
2. 14«C, in t1ic S\7abiau 
villagi: ofEck; rf. 1M3. 

JeromeEntscTjCOurt preacher 
to Dnkc OcorRc of ^xooy ; 
a. 1627. 

Cfolm CofihlrcBS (Dobeneck), 
Dean at Frankfort-on- 
the ^ifltte, Cauoniens m 
Mr.iut ju»d Breslau ; rf. 
1652 ; Cvrmentaria de 
aelitelecriptisM, LuOien 
nM7-.46), 164&: /7wr- 
ToriV ITveatarum. 

John Fahcr, 1618, Vicar- 
Gc'icral at Constance ; 
1529, ProNOsl at Ofon; 
1520, Bishop of Vienna; d. 
1501 1 1523, M<aUue Aore- 
f«e<?nin. 

16*21. — Henry rni. of Erp- 
land : An^rlatioHi. .‘yrerd- 
mentoruni contra Lvth^run 
(Bafeoder of tiic roitb). 

April 16, IX*crco of the 
Sorbcinne condetnmng 

Ltatber’s devetrinoB. 

May 8, Edict of Chwl<» 
■V. (founded on Edict of 
Worms) ftg-iHjst tho spread 
of Beforntalion doctrines 
luthclfelhirl'uids. 0522, 
tho At!gi.vtiuLan cfoi*>t<r 
ftt AnWerp closed for 
hcTwy.j 

(a) Lniltemn TTari^cpUins. 

Gforge Spalatin : b. 14SJ at 
SpnJt, in tlie Ijishopn'- at 
Iholistadt; 151 », court chap- 
lain to rrcdcrirk tho Wiso; 
1625, SajicnnU'jnlciitat Alten- 
Iiuit; ; d. 1516. 

Jnslns Jonas ; 6. 1493, at Nonl- 
bausen : 1621, rrofCrt and 
ritjf. Rt WLttouben; ; 1541-46, 
at Halle ; 1651, Stirwriiitend- 
ont at Eisfold ; d. Iw6. 

Njcholiw of AnjBdorf: 6. 1483; 
pince 150i at Wittinbtrs: 

1521, at Magdelrarj; 1623, ftt 
G<i«iar; 154S-iG, Bishop of 
NaumbiVTB ; after 1650, at 
Eisonneh ; a. 1666. 

John Bvirenhogeaj 6. 14S.1; 
fiom 1521 m Wittenberg i 

1522, imtor; 16RG, Qcnerftl 
Suporitvletideiit there. 

Casper Cnidger s 1528-48, when : 
he died. Prof, at WittcnWrff. 

Fred, ifyconiiia, Franc i'-can at 
Aiinnberg, then pa-dor in 
W'einiar ; 152-1, Court prenf^her 
at Qotha ; d. 1M6. 

I’wil Srerates : 1621, nt Tfnan-’., 
thcnnl Iptlea ; 1523, stW'ittaa- 
berg (1:’24, "Silvatiau h.'ia 
come to as”) ; 1.521. in Khni^-s- 
beiT; ; 1620-51, when hr «l”od, 
BiahopofFomcr.anlainilarien- 
■werth-r. 

John Brent, h. 1499: 1520. 
lioTraTiist prfAchr.r at Heidel- 
berg : 2622-46, Imni..-rnn 

prcju'hc'r at Hall in Sv.r.li.a; 
from 1553, iirorosl ct Stutt- 
gart ; d. I&7y, Sept. 21- 
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CHRONOLOGICAL SUMMARY 



Lsitkf ran CliQrch. 

R<;ffinn»d Charch. 


WSitwil-'-T; by Iho AofrastinLiD 
nj-r.k' (fiabricl 

Dc •. : Carl-t.vU'5 innovation*. 
D^>i. 2r., Iy)r.r2S Supper In l.ath 
fclmJ'S. 

27, Tha Rwpliett us Wit- 

Jciba Rho-Jn:-, Pres;- 
drat of tlic Rixdi-cr 
Iloajc at Utn .-bt. 


1S22.— Fab.: Rfott in Wittonl^rg 
rgalD't l:n«:c? .tud pictUfi-’. 

Mnr. 7, Lylls-.T bnfiC in AViltcn- 
I'ci’;.'. 

Mar. 9-10, Samsons c.g:unsl fan- 
fcUcI»lR. 

Julv: Gmfra /7«tntfwin 

A nylttr. 

Jw.*nt. : Tmnslalion of N.T. 
fii>isn«d {'vljo’c Ribb; in 1531). 

Doc. s I>Iet at N»inil*>n;; Tho 
HttnOrc*! Oricrnncn of Uif Cuf' 
ifian K«t.ntt J, iu anwcr lo Hadrian 
VI. 'fl Driaf of Nor. 25. 

lD2a— April 10, Zwinrli! 
For. KrHfien vr.d 
1‘ryhfit diT ; 

Anp. : Arcdf^ir.'iati 

A nMdes, to Ibe 
BUbop of Conelaaeo. 

Uie Zaduglinn llieo* 
logy CTadnally lx>. 
comoa the nsnre I'ower- 
fa] in the Notltcriamlt. 


1522-23.— The Raformnllon oon- 
qiicrs in Pom. rnnSn. Litoni.-j, Sil- 
easa, I’ntvlv Mr.-lclrnb:sr¥r; iu 
Hvt Kric-lnt-d from 1513; 1523. 
in Krotikforl-on • tlic-Mntne, iu 
Mall in Sir.al.«!4 ; IW I. Ulni, Stra?. 
bnrt;, Br\*man, 4CHnil)arg. 

lD2.1-,7an. 2?. Dhpala- 
tioti Id Zurieli Ijclrcc-n 
Zwingii and .lohu 
Faber, the IJirlioji’a 
Vic-nr-Gertonil } Zwing- 
ll'e 67 

OcL 20, DLsputation 
at Zurich aivoiit Ifnace. 

J5W-Sl.-Fr«'c1/>rIck 7. 

152-3. — .Inly 1, Ilanrj' Yoec and 

Korthip and the 

Nov. 17, InstnirtSan 
of Zsirieb Cc\!ncll lo 

of DiJiimftri:. 

Jobti K'-'-Ji (Aupss'.titiiam), barat 
at llrov'*'!'* ; tbr first m-'-rtyrs. 

1&23 - GO, — f^usta^^ls 
Vft.?a orS«vi'ti‘;n. 

Oa«^lan:« Va<s.\ ivubti’hc:* thv 
Refonnnlloa in Sweden (Olaf nod 
I/ircDi PcU’rreu, Lorcac Andor- 
ren). 

May 7, Ss'-binsea slain ; rcrolt 
of noble* qtiellrd bv the {'Hnres. 

Lnltior: OflbeOnlcrof Poblie 
WorBhlp; Dec.: /Vm«/a Jftw.-c 
{lyard's Sapper rxd ufra^w/). 

pastors and preachers. 

1521. — TherocKh reform 
of chnroh at ZurL-li; 
picUire* taken down ; 
thiara' cenreuts clos'd. 

V’i^-tory of the Re- 
fonji.\tio’.i in IJ-^rae 


Ifi'-’J Tr.f Jirtt Ormart Hvnn- 

.lur-'-Mflv 1525. Tjic vnis' 

War; p-i^anta absairljb rt^l at 
FraattRhaaicR. 

(It. rrhtboldt linllr.- 
Nic. Marracl}, Ap- 
jy-nrell, B-<!o‘!;isn: ; 

thr I'crect Caatoaj at 
Lsict-mp- 



cnRo:soLoaiCA-L sommart 
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JItow C^UioUdChtuch. 


1KS'-2.1— Sti'~ 14, Tope 
jlfcJmo to 

CljarJ'^ T., of I 

Uuo'JiU. IcirapJ lu t!i* i 

cM )f Aniinr ; | 

BHi'm K-formpfthooleti?y j 

throoRh ll p tJ»Ta;> hy, * j 


rTC't<‘i Bt Tl-'o’’ vjjr^ 


(f) 7Af. U-jln-if. 

Jo'in (Hf ■»?*«•»), 

h. Uba t ml, rs**af St Jtwl ; 
IMP, in A'pflurp; 
iVor. A*-d py>'i'hEf at liw"] ; < 

d. irei, ^v. at. } 


In Spsin, frota 
fimitslma of 
■wTftini.* tu Spnnl h ‘tat.*- 
Is'.ioit • ws'Jo at AmvtrjJ. 


f-w Ju«5x’1k: !”'!.'», CTirata in :>!. 
Pi-Ur’KBt Vi'irUi; 6. KC^t W. 

IM'A 


/R2.1— Oonra^ GrfW. 

rdix find 

SttiJi'jif in Ziincli. 

XwttiBllV 
f'tati' CHnreli. 


Ifiai.— 'PiM«tlw.tj ti In 
Iloil'junnn. 


3r'21. — Josn «lr A^Ui. 
A|*o*5li> of Aii'Uln>'s,'* 
>.u(r>r* I p.r^i.'iUoa for 
I>otlitnin doclr;ne. 


ir-’il-Si 25, 

Cf^ntat VII. 
iio-Ild. naMrsl foo ofl 
Julian do M* did). l 


0«.»M SJreanioi (apI‘'V‘Ut*r>s ^ 
ft li-o at Lnitinp: I 

ir«52, Otl. H, AnU-WrtllUp). » 


Ck>nrttil PelJlpaii (Knrsti.<;r5t 5. f 
U7S; UPS, rnuc5« sfl ! rrt'nl 
1502 h.Xrt lu IViv f, nl 
In I'kVp?; }£27, at' 
Z(i(i )i V I'njf. of lUd T(iw ; d. , 
1555. 


(f) frlfrr-fiKittf , -Hi''.*. 


1525. — T}-.Tnn^ Milnzprl 
et Mi.itV'’!' 5 n : cxo- : 


i'itr<5 NUr !52.'. 

Trs I : tr» c 
rr'i' ■' 


Jpo. J lU»e< of 111" 
AtvM’-ifi U; Jii^ 
HU‘'r\v?f, s urn). 
Cl er. 


3K!t.— CinllnM Cai-ip^r-So, 
p.n, ■« l.'j’ilo .It Iho l),tt 
of 

Jy-vjup of G«r- 

BtMl IloiniU 

at fli'jtj.'lias’p <tVr* 
diinr.d of Ao^tni, tli? 

J> sVr< of B-vrfa. and iho | 
Ut-^nn 1 ' 

Ti mi : A Pcita'a i !m‘s‘t?o 
of nf'ri’i, 

ft*id allisn^v with i1 o twil | 
jv-.» pr ; \.'ji n» furttor i 
tlip ft*fr 

inno". ; 


irtlnni.i lllufis.*: 1. H'* 3 , a* 
Ar^sii 051 tbo li dcriT-t'" ; 1512 , 
I'rnf. f.\ U-IP. 

rd--t at C-ac^tfAi c ; 5521 -ti’; 
IV'vIm iu A'ft-’rrj;; fro’j' 
IfsP, npfon2«-t .!i Itrca’.Hjsk, 
lu U ol r> iVc ilrr.fjt ; 

Arslm'''’ iiimro-i ?■ Wi, »t 
CsT'ta's'Oj 

,.f Wi.rt--n'W 5 ^-; t> If.?', ct 

C-'rC-^uT* iK at W'uifr'.fci-r, 
U'js. nu;i, Aiiif/.csrt c^. 




c^Ro^*OI.ocrcAL summary 




S«Ti*n! cersoculi'ia ' 
of AtP-Vartlrfs i 
{^'n!l5 drO'^ncJ »t| 
/.UTirh. 15^7 } T^altb. ’ 
rtfiMnsffT I'iimt jst : 
Vu-.T(r.aJ&2S5 Iktserl 
U'^KSilOi! At Con - 1 


Ifi'/rimn .• ?>. ^ 
A( in SwaWasl 
i.Vii, in i.(vor.iiv}i 
i}ii; 7 , 111 Url'teia j ; 
i^2y, tl SlnwiUirp} 
ihi'ticn ta I'tic.slMHlf 
where If! jolftful tlift 
iiiTiiliUi ; iben lu the 
.WlhorUsiJj ; 1&S3, 
iaSlrathw^jff. IMO. 
iOr^wicrtt ffoWw) 5 
a tuiUCiWiri.iii of 
Ihe laoiT spiritual 
kiK'i ; *pn!a<l< mUle a- 
tn-a rtjws asion^j 
lito liaj’tin*!. 


iPi 


Rmtn ^Uiotic Oiutcb. 


rrolc^tiut 


JTartia Bocer; K 1401. 
SrHttt'Udt; If-OS, Bqrifi- » 
lean ; from IfSl, iwfor in i 
SItmVhi^; 35S0, imdiT IM- 1 
ward in LTnf;!saii, and I’lof. ! 

at Cwnbriilgc; d. 1651, i-'cb, S 


Wolfeatig Fftbticius CftpUoi h. 
Ui&: 1515, in Ba-ni: JftJO.lii 
Mainz: 15:fo-rf. Ifdl, Jio'., 
Pro'o’t of St. TkoniM, Stm?- 
Barg. 


l?2t.*-rclef CattifTi, Bishop 
of ‘rheate {Pope Panl iv.j, 
insUMtOfl the Order of 
tliO Tbp-allol to stay the 
sprea'lorihe Hefornintion. 


(cfj f7-V**nV^4. 

3623. -Jan. 2?, OT 

ArtlelM. 

Nor. 17. Instnictioiis toU.e 
Council cfZurlrli. 


ITi'lsJ.— Mny 22: at 

Cognac: «pain*l Charles v. 
fllto l'or«, Frntieis i., 
Veaict:, fiiiiJ Moan). 


1K!0.— duly S, I'idei Jivtio aJ 
Chrofurs I’. (ZwSrgli, rs<rnto<'l 
to liya>olamtwsdius ainl other 
lluformerv). 


l.^Cfl.~Cpr^/i.wo Tetnij>ciitana 1 
(Slrtaburg, Conslanco, Tjintlaa, | 
Mcmuiinc-m] ; Buett, Gspilo, i 
lltfdlo; fitting tlo ratting off 
tbc Diet at Asig^Larg. j 


15.RJ. — C-y-ife-w Esftli^ins 
(Myeoaitis) neccptc.I hy Miihl- 
hMiscn hi 151>/, aa-d callsxl 
(X'n/. .IfiAl/ntricn.i. 


1650.— Cl'~/wrh i/aV.'sVr. Prl^r 
n.J draws up at 
{Jan. lf> .Mwrlil by di'ljxmt''* 
iron Iho EA-R!.g-c^li'‘sl Civ.ntf:; 
end hy their thtoKgi r*. Bnl- 
Ii:‘ger, Slysfjiiia., Gr»i.a;£i?, 
I*;f} Jitflroa-J, tie- 
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CHRONOLOGICAL SUMMARY 


Ccntcmporary K^entf. 


ID' 27 . — S»ck of Rome. 


1C27-20. — Tim second ] 
war'bclwcon Charles ' 
V. and Francis l.; 
Peace of Camhrai, 
Aug. 1520. 

1527.— Henry rni, ofi 
Ifiiginnil eeclcs <1{- 
ro reft from Calliftrine ■ 
of Arngon (CharVs | 
v.'fl a'mt): 1525, 
WoRcy In dWgmco ; I 
ThoitiM Jlore, clian* I 
ccllor. 


i:. 20 .--R<‘nt.-Or.U 15 , 
S'.iliritnn lays hk’ge to 
Vicjuia. 


Lutheran Church. 


Luther. — German Moss; Order of 
piililit Worship. 


rrclericlt L of 'nenmark ndltcrcs to 
the Lutheran doctrine (John 
Tausen in Jullaud from 1524 ). 


1537 .— Snte Jirst I'MiVafioj* o/ 
Ti'Jcof oral StroTiy ; Gnstavus Vas.\ 

E roposftii Iho Reformation to the 
iitl ftt 'Wtitcriis. 

Frederick T. of Denmark, at the 
Diet of Odenscc, gives the reformed 
rcUpion the fame pririleges m the 
RoiitRO Catholic. 


1 523 .— Otto V. Pack’s statement of a 
Roman Catholic Leagno formed at 
Uro.Oao, 1527 ; the Rcfomifttion 
spreads io Norway. 


1523 .— Fot«. 26 , Diet at Spslec; 
April J 2 . Iho dcchdon of Homan 
Catholic mojority of Eketora and 
prince-', “ Whoever has cnforc&l 
the Ixlict of Worms is to do to 
rtill; the others are to allow iio 
further InnovatioM ; no one to Ix) 
pTUTcnlolfrom eclchratlpg Mars'"; 
AlRsl 13 , agreed to by the cliie.s. 

Protest; April 25 , Appe.*.! 
t-akfo to the Emperor ta -1 Coun -il 
by Saiony, Ile**e, llj-andeaburg, 
Anhalt, Liinehurg, mil fonrt'i-ii 
ciUe’- 


Refo.-med Clmrch. 


Zwincli's ecclc'i-vstical 
ana peUUcal chnrch 
principles; bis itolitic.il 
rcformsiioa of Brribi-'r- 
land ; rolitical krigtc 
of the K/)!Tiaii C.ithohc 
Forest Cantons lo pm- 
Ecr.'c their supremacy. 

ir> 2 i'.— 'Hm Jlotnan Cath- 
olic Cantons nlt-vking 
the Ev.sncelic.al. 

May: Di'imUvti'vj at 
Baden {l>lt aud tFcol- 
ninp.nUus. 


1523.— TIio Rcrornistlnn 
Victorians in St. (Jatleu 
(Joachini Vadir.iius, 
John Kmlcr); ami in 
Borne. 

1525.— Reformation eon- 
qiirrsln Basel (Ql'nlam- 
p.sdi3s, Capito, Ilcdio). 

I/’sg’.sc of fls-c Far>.tt 
Cantons with the Hou'c 
of ilapslmrs. 

June 2), Peace of 
C.sM'ftl ; the Fcrtat 
C-'.ntm’s abrjilon the 
Hajisbu^ Ix.aguc- er ! 
ri'-brnlm UhertVof wn- 
rcicncc. 




Cim0K03^1CA.L SOMMAnX 
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B«T0?tft!cKM7-SlQTKJ*^f’.ta.| Bftjsan CatbeJU CSionii- | iVe?^rtfi-t TtM’sjr. 


SAv^-x^frhi ; h. 
Jilh"), fit nt‘^l^ 

L*£pi!ts; ju Use ri-t’ 
irt-e of iJtc Ilifec of 

IkVi'*! ‘.bat U- lr4 
frrntiit su 63:}'‘5Ri.iUoa 
ft OiR wonls oJ the 
in'lltatioJi j "Qv5«5 
Sp-6 p*u<ls 
e-l «ri*c-.rl 
sic'upa clLu*, liiic e»1 
cnrjjiw raeimi, dlnjs 
rt.U'lli'tt fJ!ar!ajUat!i 
Atvlniftrem ” } hence 
hh doe trice ef Christ, 
nuj timer Word (7J* 
riirra 1V4J //n, m'» 
/M tf ra'i'v^ie 
l.W) ; 

of tlie roriwh of 
fl'rtst (nol THSilc 
n an, hall» 5 ot*,Ka hj 
tlnj IhriBB Brturot 
/3i«h, Divine) ; 
tf>2S, driven from 
SImK; luStfii-'VuTC, 
Aiijr'tKirjj, Sj-eler, 
lUrn, jwp*«ntet frisa 
leap l-y ImthRmo 
tbeoIof^M'-T} InmR! v 
enntwe-rif^ ; a, 
IWl, -St Ulni; fo!. 
IfliWK In Sileda; 
slnw t<30 In Kmu- 
eyhamv 


352r.— rw«is of the Ear- 
heatic flCsiHst Jjvcqnej to 
j'lNTo ^ri. 1 W7, on ft jo'ir- 
ney tn Stmalinrr. nnilcr 
Iho j'rot-wUon of Margvtt 
of 

1527. — Mr? C, CbArte? of 
Ikuelfon Rtona* Boaie ; 
the I’opo aliat np In Bb 
Arpi’.e tHIJareC : CharW 
Tm la-vrtcr of moit of the 
Stsfov of the Cbwh, pro- 
paiei to limit the (etr.poral 
poivcr of the Dope ; th* 
roite ejircai* to F.'jRlind 
nn« I Ru:c« j b iScich 
srmy equipped l>y FSipK-h 
moaej Tnnrehea ta !«» 

triivlMjcv'. 


JCaS -Jtmc 2^: Pf‘.e be. 
Iwe-i Ktaforerr and I’opB 
ftt Itaretlmift t the Poj-o 
frta Iflrh t»M‘ States 4if the 
<n-'.nrh and n«irenee ; 
Heresy to l« tiiRnaln- 
Btevt 


(f) X-Amif; OTq/V'rf.'is, I 

3529. — L'llher'e (f^d ; 

In <2* m i.?'; ' 
aj- pcsfvd »‘rcnU‘i: \ 

IS.'iO.—CoaressloAtijjcfitRaMor, [ 
ALjfh'ir? fmnM 

{ oat r.f-d) the lt> M-vfhst 
j Arts-les ; ('.f) tH57 | 

I Axtieles (ItaATi np hj Lntiierif 
j (S) l^rgan Artf-jrs, Co; ,p'.Ie<l [ 
i byLallir,Kdinc.Ml’PJi,JByt^,A 
I JoDM. and irrv. 

] «ntMtQt&eEl'\“terntTonpi‘a ' 
' In hfivTch ISiOr Tim oTTh of { 
Jtel--a.lith<j3 fV'. ted by Uit { 

CtSBa*cy!‘'ftl tbefiloji-fu . 

blc l'sl Atjfiiliure, »nd n-vixrd > 
by Lather. j 

Statement of EvanCTlieal j 
D.sctnse, “IbqPiceiBSpotei't, , 
nihii n-ir'roj q<aor\ ttlvrrvj'ct a j 
Siriptarii Tci ab ecdMa ; 
calhoVea rrl *h ^ 

B-omsaa, qaateonv ex u-rip t 
toribae n'ta eat. . . , 8etl 
»1L*«fn»aa tst de qiiUasvDw r 
AMdb*»,qtititr.et<rtj»asrtett. [ 
tate In ccrcrivnirrep'arnnt." j 
I^ilip of rie-iW' e P3<^1 
protest er'»‘t it Art.d*- X. or i 
thej^rd'* Snpjier Is iH/n-' 
enriaio-, | 

{ 

Iirfio^'lb> t»5s Ihr esftit tert , 
of either tb^ G<*r’-.5 o- the, 
I/stin edl'le* ; ib-Ut-*',’! •»** , 
f.rtt priated i-UU-’R, \Vllten-’ 
iyr:?, WO, In <lo. v 

•TLe 1Vrf3,'ts(vM;!n*iiir.v«re.'5\t5r 
in Artlf> a.Jnrcs ir>vj. ’ ; 


ds^-'jy /*'’ fhr ty < 

j 0-*i?!bjrum. -— The 
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CliROKOLOQlGAl. SUMMARY 


Corrtcsiivjniy Hveals, 

Lotbcnn Cbcrcb. 

Refers-.M Charcli. 


Scpjr.tUoa Istween the Lutheran and South Genuan Trot'-.-it- 
jints; Luther oidccts to anuel xv'istan.'e ; Euingli rltns to 
aboli'h the Papscy and the M«!sa:vsl end PepSJ tjajnre; 
Philip of Heszc'tries to hneg about uiuod. 


0;l, 1— t. Religion coafeTcuce at Marbaig {Lather. SicIa’-iL-h- 
thoa, Zwingli, Q^ooiampadlas, Justaj Jonas, OjiMsd^r, 
Brenn, etc.); oa Ont. 4 , ncion on foarttca arlidfcs, fliTi-'ios 
ta fifiecnVb— Sacrament of Sapper, ^tn'r-pfi: “There are 
aojse on earth’s round I eeould more gladly be at one iTith 
than the men of Wiltcnl'erg.” Lather : “ Yon have sjiothet 
Spirit than n-e." Zwinglfi hand refmed. 


Oct. 16, Lather at the Coavost of Schwabach : SO, at 

S.'l>rr.alka1d ; Eajoay breaks away from South Gennsrt elt;«. 

3rC0.-l>l>.2J,C}iRrlcs 
V. crowxicil uS Bo- 
lofSih ty the Tope. 
Jid CcnKMi pTir.ew 
irrefCBt 

1650. — ©let at Aagabnr^t June 
If', entry of Emperor; freitlt’a 
r>f<cotifttions with the Evcupellral 
prxaccs to indnee thc.'n to Join the 
Oorpu»-Chr«U procossion; June 
20, Diet opened ; June 25, Aups. 
Confess, read and giwn in (Ann. 
3, Ooofuljilion tcM); July 11, 
Confes. Tetrapolilrma ru.vi); Con- 
futstioo, Oct. 17), and Zv.'isgli’s 
Futci Jlatioi Ang. lG-2!?, Kegr>» 
Uations ndth Melaschthou, in 
which be proves too pliable. 

Tlie Roman Catholie 
Cantona do notob-eri’O 
the temts of patee. 


Sot. IP.— Bectoc of Diet. Pro- 
te<iaDt» to got till April 15, 15S1, 
then »uppTK.-.s:on by fome. 


jlOT.— TeT.l'nar.d of 

1 Ac'-triij fcics; of tt)o 

1 ilonitr.-'; ; 'Il-\rKin 
iir^mKk!naS.Mo-y 

1 opposa. 

1651.— Scbmallirdd Ijeacne of Pro- 
teitaats — at tJic head,~IIc3'e and 
Saiocy. 

16S1.— .tfay 15- a* .Aarae 
the Portst CjvuUcis 
are n;fu50-d provbbas, 
Zwingli objesting. 

)5:?2. — Ar:j.-ir-57. 

1 Joliji freJt'ri'k tho 

1 J?E;^;rir.!rnoRS EI*w- 

{ Vii of S4IOBV ; d, 

Jf-^L 

16f?2. — I»l of To>r?v* 

tioo till a GtJieral CoancIU 

receives the Reformation. 

Oct. 31, DMUc of 
Cappel ; J?ct-r ; 

Second J’rsce of Csyp.h 

Ileury Bulliusrr, 

Zwingli’a auiee»»'ir. 





Ori’f in 

Kfrnliiftl Ealh- 
n;fitin, EranpiUcal 
aujiC’riBtenfltnl In 
Mtaistcr, ji'In’i tlio 
AwalwjrtUlflJ Henry 
Ilflil »nij t}!c»V\'a''«oii- 
>>^rc nreaehers freni 
jiiiTcii 

auinwiTit Wpldjifr- 
rilfcS in JiJitRsifT. 

JTo’p.jJai* MnUhie- 


Ifv'W.-r/'nli niRt, Ac- 
ftlrnci^iw Cl iiTA^^r! 
Ba<T 

'Evbt Kfl.1. 
'!jTCrt5:Tt>a'ft ; 
Jtfhn of l/'vilet) jit 
tlinlifaft of ihoATS* 
MptisUi; TbooerMy. 

l!s%?-.-~Evo at SI. ‘■'oln j 
3J(m»Wf ts.'kffS. 


tions ia In {Se- 

riilc : Ilvirigp dfs Valero, 
Jot. EKidiaa, Ponec do Jn 
Fucote. lu V^lr.<loir<l, 
iK?S, ABRn'lin Caa.'Ola. 

Francis norlom tran*- 
lati^ the N.T. ; 3S56, new 
Iranrtatlon by Juno I'crtz. 

All stam}>e<3 onl 1^ 
riilbp »t. and tbo Infjnlsw 
tioQ. 

i/.j/t'.—lbe Germnn Kefor. 
luBlIcm ftwnktne rcl^onj 
Ufa and Auirnetinifta thro- 
Ic-py: Coalarini, Rapih 
tmld Pole, Job. dc Morose 
(Arelibithop of Modena), 
/'<<«■ faul Veneriut 
(went orcr (o tlio Itefor- 
TOAttiMi in iM5 ; d. IMS). 

pefomillon m IVrrara 
nies^iJ raarrietj, 1527. to 

llcrrulte ji,) ; jit VeaJca ; 
at NaplGs (Jnan Yalder, 
d. 15-10 ; and Bemani 
OeMiiol ; »t I.'icca (Petw i 
Martyr). j 


rrctwuot Xt’^CocT. 


fj'r.ojrtVi nfMlMsVby 
tt»3 In fojil. ifv^, at 
^irKi fnlly rerS'^d, ?>'ev. 
irotf-AprUlKn; finrt rdltin, 
AfHl lt.7l t Ocrr'ftn r<IU;«f! 
by Jtjslu.^ Jesa?, Oct. IWI- 


The .•frh-.c’hild Artii-W. by 
Lalh'a', ftjr tbc Prt'b-^i'nst' 
CoHvc!>tioa r.t BcJincIt'Sl i, 
If 57, and with rt'^crewef to O.e 

S rofvj^ed Otrcfsi Cour.eii el 

!r.titnft. tStrSclIf 


— r*ai m. Pope 
{F.tmo'o); hU 

te,:ate in tfcnnaay. 


^R>fifnnvr.'fV» ft f/-' j 
CAifreA. I 

; Fl'V- 

ehi', 5YbMid, Am.-^loTf, acsii st 
I/sljtriit lalptiai. 

0--’.aj’deT (.nt IfVJ- 

4$; at liinlr'lw-Ty. 

IfsVi); ir-SO. ; 

lSr»l, i/i CRi'oAfccf’.-j.VrJ'fry 
C'lWoj '* JB'Uj.'-Jitkn is b 
jncljclfatian In thf Hphleos-- 
K-*-! ct Chti^U' ■07'’’' 
eii’^na /./""i'-ii fnf. n- 

rftfj.-'. la rotint.-UR.*! ti rt''- 
> ub his dectrin^* c! 0<^ 
iniiirp So njun, 

lno;7>Cfl Won : I'ranrhSW^. 
CBnsf from 

la KtriigsherK. O-tn Ja lie 
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CHRONOLOGICAL SUMMARY 


Contemporary I’rcnt*. 

Tjuthcran Cliurch. 

Rcfona(?d Church. 

Flciirj’ vxri. di- 
voroed liy P.’.rli:\- 
mont from Gntharino 
of Arngon. 



Nov. : ^^^lrrie{ 
Anoc Boleyu. 



ir'J'.^Rfl.'-loraUon of 
U.i5:HU!rid.orWur- 
tomlvcrg lo' rhilip of 
Iksso. 

Lutheran Reformation gains 
Wiirtembcrg, Anhalt, Augsburg, 
and Pomcraaia. 

H-'/oTTUitim in Freneh 
Ni/nfcir/au(f urulcr 

Calvin. 

IfiSfi, — Joacliim n., 
Klcotor of SnurluB- 
l.crK. 

1P3C-SS. —TIiItcI wnr 
between Chivrltx v. 
nnd Fmnois i. 

3r>3C. — WUtenhorg Concord ; Mclan- 
uhUiOD ond Ilwccr ; Lord' s Supper 
In Lulberan sense only; eatlug 
of the unworthy, "of the unbeliev- 
Irg," Rvoldcd ; ilrtpfim ; Airefu- 
litm ; came to notolog; difncnltk.s 
concealed, not esplaiued. 

R'-fonoatloo Ticlorious In Den* 
mark. 

HVWrtm rare! {b. »S9, 
in ihaiipliini; 1f<39, in 
Nciifchatc]; 1f^, ia 
Bemo; d. in 

Geneva); and Pder 
r«r««(ft. zsn.fttOrhe; 
ir>31-u!>, at Lntis.snne; 
from l&Cl, at Nismes 
and Lyons; d. 1571); 
from 1551, Kofor- 
mation preachent tn 
Gcueva. 

ir.3-?. — Ten 
tnieo nt Nice. 

IT'S?. — Convention at Schinalkahl ; 
Iho Schnialtv.at<t Articles. 

ir>3?. — Roman CalhoUe Lcagno ot 
Numberg. 

1W9. — Reformation victorious In 
Ducal Barony and in Dicctoral 
BrRndenhnrg. 

IWO. — JunctConferoncontn.sccnaa. 

Nov. 2r>-Jttn. 14, at Worms 
(Grftnvdla, MeUnchthon, Barer, 
Caj'ito, IJtcoi, Calvin, Eck, Coch- 
Irtus). 

FcVfct Bcgeashnrg Inlerln. 

1535.— Jomf CaLViN nt 
Genova: 5. 1509, July 
10, at Noyon ; studied 
at Orlcana and Paris; 
1533, joisjeJ Reforma- 
tion in Paris ; at Bawl ; 
ir>35, luBtltutlo Chiis- 
tlanroRellEloniit;thfn 
in Ferrara; strict eerie- 
eiastiev! discipline: 
Easter, 1539, banished 
from Geneva, goca to 
Strashnre rec.antd 

1541 ;d. 1664, May 27. 




CIiriOKOI-OaiCAL SltS.!MAKV 
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R;<‘v<>;»itl!i«nry Movfm''nb. 


I5'54— .Tnn. a:VJnbr,f>r. 
KnSpi'^-riloiU 
it?}:, find Kn'cMfrt^ 
Aaf-cntC'i. 


Stotti'ia Ct titiA- 


Jori^: r*. 
If-Ol, lit T)i'I/b;JoJi>s 
ilic AnniifvptUtj; 
n'ioma iliem; IsU 
Infiucneif In tho 
N^lheriwida nnd Eisi 
rrfpsUnd? lSi2. hU 
Wiintl'i^uA X 1M4, 
i« I3 a»! { ftMj-aJiCfJ' 
«rWtn«Jhtlc bj>««1v 
t jon with fl taUoB alirt 
t-Hf'lcisejr. 

I7ii tlfenr.aniifj. 

5tpnnc'?trarini«fc. H02, 
fit WitJr.nmm j Jf.2}, 
; }£5C, 

hu flfricf, di'-gu'tpd 
^ilh tUc pcK"cuilcrn 
of Ihf* 3lfjii‘fi<'r Ann- 
IsjtSirt*; HpUr/;!! I')' 
nr. nwile of Jntt 
tti'forsiscii 

fir.l1 or>r.-.Ri'=?'3 the 
Anshiplut rnnsmun- 
3S(e-^ in HolUs.5 and 
iVIf^Jjuud; AatOliIe- 
slociQ iffrJ; 

rirrarn?!*, find in- 

CTcfi'^d the \rtiiitf5;?j 


IfiJJC — Patilm.iinmmon^tlie 
long-ffiroroK'rtl Cofincil to 
njcet Bt MiRlfiu : 
fitljeiirncd ; t.'tllcil to 
fit ^Icoitzai} apain fnl* 
journ«l. 


1M2, — Antonio PfilcRno 
(tiamt lf-70) ; f>/l 
rf» Clrifto et0C*/jf' 
oeras i ChtvAiani, 


IMO.— 8rf-U 27, 0OCTrrA« 

Jrsu cor.itilnted by Poui 

cf Lcycla, h. 14h, nX Git 
CsaliployoUintboBvqne 
Prrrtincos; tfoun<l<yi (1521) 
fit PaRiri>.'Jorw ; lepfird? of 
tbfi Ewcte ; rindJos fit 
IJwtolona ; from IPSS in 
Pari-f, Id 1C«3I, "Pitb 
nilr conwAona (I’tan-iR 
Xftvicr, J.V-. lAiMrr, Pet. 
lA'fCVTO, BtC.). bOtOofe ll-fc 
tbrffi tmiDf.itw rov* ami 
fifftorth of ■'•iuolotfi-obnii- 
eRci* totboPopo. TxsTota, 
li, 3C55 ; Lfiia-*?, rf. iKt. 

*"ros4vaa?'’tb«5at'rR*4* 
of tfca Botsan CaiirUe 


'njrfkc.v. 

S^lH'tiblifsi'a find ;j; I'oljvti,! ; 
<i. 1574 ; IM'i, Vi' Triwinifri 
sXfHu-.i-’n, faTriF?.t- 

<v'n»r,f.o only e» Bis 

huntaa ti-Rluro.'" 


ir.r,i-62. — : awire 

M-.jor (rf. If.r4. Pfor. fit 
WfttfnbrrK) ; ?of:a rji-it 
nw««n'o W’' «jf orTf.'-"*.. 
Aphin him. Aribiforf; 
oyvetj fiTnV«,wt tH‘ c<i 


M:'-iUf--y.—S:,r.irp{sU PfiifSriRi*?, 
/'oiyi-. fififltTj ariJrir 
(ta JilelsimhtiwiftV !i<yr''rf^s:!o 
flpr.5n«l him, Awj-Jprf 
t'o); ond PlMlnfi. 

IWO.—nifpntaU'io #1 ’iPfinmr 
b<tn«a Itivcirs Rt:d CtrfKl. 
n.wlnfl ; OrliTiusi Rja lii of {I * 
Mli'iancti of ttitn. Ti.o l.a. 
Dicrciij liffctrifio orercotr.Sfi, 
nc'hnsiBR; tern aritiric^ 


U- 27 -? 0 . find renrwol 
ARf.MViKit : Arrfi'-bTfiv 

A fit ; ct. 

CattrtyFTOxrb'Tatlv'raa ; J52', 
fijjaii*-: Jitchreliibon j snd 
Jfsir, cipttn-.t LtilT.tr. C-'nirs- 
tSeri ifiiistit r.ol by l/'.r 
but by the 

ir-tf!. ' rrvKs toT.'jTirfrfr 
Jiiont ti«s» ItyfR.” 


If f 7»-- Or>'rf.''-*7-.Tl ; Mflsn ■ 

cbtV.rn't* ftflE-t-'lcns to CM- 
TialJtJf {n dwtrirfs cf lif'-r-Y* 
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CUKOXOLOtiJCAb SUM.NJAbV 


! 

i 

[ 

I 


CoRl*'sipcr5Ty KTCnta. 


Church. 


If-rl-SS. — Duke Mru- ( 15 Jl. — April 27- Jfhj' 22, Coitfcrrnct' 
ric.m^Piroriv; Tiint!.-! 1 nt Hc^enrharf? IConiarinL Meliti- 


:eofFiro:iy; inatle 
lliccior, 1«G. 


at litjgcorhai^ (Contanni, Melin- 
cb then, Buctr, Kck), Trsnsubstan • 
tiatioD tbe diCictttfcy. 


hurj^; Stiliinan'con- 
q ui n t b e H II Rfja rians. 


I.'IC— 14.— I'onrth war 
of Cliarle* v. willi 
rratscia j.j I’cacc of 
CrcApl. 

1512. — Dul nt Sp/'ii.r; 
Mhlon against tbc 
Turk. 


1512. — KIcolaa ▼. Anjsilorf BUbop 
of Nanmlinrg. 


IMO. — Ti‘'fonnation in tlie Areb- 
l'!«lsopric of K‘-1 q; Ucmian r. 
Vt'icd, tbo Richbiahop, a^lvisecl by 
Bucer and Melancbtlion ; cxcom* 
m&nirnted, 1546 : abdicates, 1&-17 1 
d. K.SZ 


15M. — DMatSjwIe?} rccogniUcn of the ProlcstAUtaj peace 
all round till a General CoaocU. 


IGJD.— /ir/ffrnafi'o 


ISIS.— Sveonil Relipious Conference at RcpcosbnrR; Feb. 18, 
Lntbcr die* nt Eulcl>en 5 tlie ProUr.itants do not appear nt 
Ibp Diet. 


If'lO* 17.— ITio Selunalkidd Wnr; June I?, Ic-ngue btlsreen 
iNfaurice and the Kmperor; July 20, decree o^iost John 
Frc'brlek nnd rblHp; Oet, 27, itnurice tn^e Dcclor; 
April 21, Baltic of Miihlbcrs, John Frederick, prijoner; 
Philip enrmidcn at Hallo; Emperor breaks faith, and 
keeps the princu In prison. 


Befc>rcit>d Charci. 


Cr.’nn’s EnTe.tiiuitcal 
pCiUltf in GVirtV!. — 
Worship : prayer and 

preachinit. * Or^r.i«a. 
U on : Pr tsby t « ri !iii . 1 5 12. 
— Jan. ; (Jnifmaaneei 

He Gfnir', Pa'ioTB, 
doctors, clders,de.aconf, 
Cliareb discipline. 


rtrfomatim in Frante 

i5r.o-ps. 

Enrliert iVanciV r. Hu- 
manist, careless in 
rellpioB, treated the 
RefonufttloB as a iwli* 
tlelan ; his sister Mar> 
nret. Queen orKsvatre 
Td. IGAP), protected tho 
jlrfornirrs; lerercper. 
eccution of bVeneh 
Protestants In ^dte of 
alliMicc sprith German 
Prote.stant princes, and 
an inclt&lion to Mclan* 
cbthon to settle in 
France, 1535. 

Henry u. t Antliony of 
^>6^■arre, and bis anfe 
Joan d’Albrct, at U;c 
head of the Prolertacta 
In France. 


1517-5?. — Hnirj' n. 
of France ; ppoU'O, 
Cath'-rine dc .Medid, 
d. I5b?. 


15i?. — May 15, Ancaluiri; Interins 
ivtflins noman UatlsoUo hier- 
archy, coremonles, fc.i.sts and ; 

fasts; marrbgo of clcrpy and. 

Lord'e Supper *vb ufrajuc per- j 

milted. I 


lf.5?.— May 2.^-2?, First 
Itcforroei SynM si 
I’aris^ M'cmhled by a 
Paristan pastor, As:- 
thony Cbat.dien; Gor.f. 
GalUea. 
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nrvolfiU-tnsfj Hf-rews-nsf. 


«t5 , 

ir»72 t’.v «f| 

OfftBCO KetJifr- 
Intids; Rl#n found In 
Krrs'lvii. Humtnw, 
KHiinst, in 
{lie TAlsUcate, ftoti 
ia Morarin; inodtr- 
Bt?<l tbe crisfnat 
spirit; re- 
jL'clwi oil dcjTnia^ti:! 
fori>4'{e wth* 
r-nr ; snwjiIpJ to lUr 
J*-{tcroTScriptofe. 


tSiUvsttc CSintt*. 




l!itrf.rehx*ipSn'H\oic<t- ! t^QfipcT, ClirL'toK-v.'y, ai d 
RatUm vithit: sad Triti:- ! destsr.itJox ] 


out liic ^'.nuii Cburch,” | 


X'iVier's niiisJcn worlt 
iu ll«t Abs-v 


ftocWy's ?lpra}*r c 

i^try. 


Its dograsticj eai«Tili-j 
tion Ry/tptsiRtJ^pd. j 


IWi— Cordhwl f'an/Ta pA’ 
v}»e» t^)o rccpcjlnjctinn fif 
lh« rn<;ui»ilio« to cruali 
Prottitinllxm In Italy. 


Ifrif’. — Cowncil <•/ Trrr.t 
orenttl : Fmtperiod,Mar. 
11, 1M7. ot Tn:al; AvrU 
21. IWT-Srpt. 13, 3WP, 
atlJoJoijKa. second T«crio.3, 
Mfl T 1 . 1 KA - Aj>rO 1 M2, 

at 'r»:a, TliJnl }>er>l. 
3tT>. W, 1PC2-JVr. 4, 
pI3 F^’5 «!mi 3). Rcniftal't 
coclrinal toxchibfi coa- 
clodM Rod petrified. 


Frm. tJiow- coutfr-n?^*-*? a I 
/or ccni'"rd in ibv L-.j. i 
Uifraa nstKjj ; li^'Rce varif .-': ' 
fcrrc* cl foUT'frri, oLt of »*{ * 
whirl; Moic the /Vrrsj'te LW- 1 
crTfUa. I 

(llfs'TnWRo Cctjconi o' Jsc. * 
AtvirtjA (fresu If-Ci. 

Prof. r 1. Tuhir.jxR. ri. I 
ir.f-o) in ir.r4 ; If*:*, : 
Swsfiaa Cowomi of 
M.irtinCbetnnttsjlf/C, 
MauH not! fVrnjaU af 
l,ntM OjinadiT, 

f2}Torpii3 (JcamiUoa trilh 
the Torynt* J2o.t. 

llinicc 1577, /Vn'iuio C’<wk- 

7?.e iTTNirip-jl J.tiOi’^nn 

AfiJrtfi r?im!!iraj If?*,?, 

Scr<rin{>'p(l?r3t In Jirt'; ; 
/•i.TTn.‘»i 0''”.rtVti yvifi, ; IfT'O- i 
T5, I 


SMif.nf K i:2>. a! ! 

All’or.R in nijTtt ; Iftf, a? i 
Wiltirni''' rsr ; it'S, r.V i 

bar?:: *t Atu; <f. f 

at iVnnbroTt-oa-Miint, IfTf, ? 

Mwh 11. S 

J 

! 
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CHRONOLOGICAL SUilMARY 


CofltesnpciTary Ercnta 

LnUieian Church. 

15-17-53. — fxlward M. 
of England: 6.1537. 

15'S. — Leiprig Interim (Maurice of 
Saxony and Melanchthon). 


1551. — Vehement desiro of the 
Emperor that tho ProteatanU 
Bbonhl aubmit to the Council of 
Treat; Bccret Ixjagne of Maurice 
of Saxony with Heary n. of 
France. 

1553-5?. — Cmoo<ly) 
itnry of England. 

Oct.: Wurtembnigaraba.'vS.vlors, 
and Jan. 1552, Suon lunhaBsa. 
dors at Trent. 

1551.— .Jwlyp, 
ftUin in IwlUe near 
SlevcrKhnuscn, 
BgaiD.st Albert, Mar. 
mtve of Bnoiden- 
burg. 

I-'erditiaud Ix'.atcu 
bp- the Tarla io 
Ilungary. 

1552.— Mar. 20, Mnnrico bre-ahs 
loose ; Mnj- 10, eetzes Ehrc.ehcrg 
Castle ana KhrcnbcTp Pas.s, the 
keys of tho » tno Council 

bn-aka op; July, Tre-aty of 
Pa.s.'.au ; John F^dcrick and 
Phiifp free. 

I5:>r)-r>3.— rhiiip n. of 
Sp.ain, 

1550-04. — Ferdinand 
I., FmjKTOr, 

1555.— Sept. 25 : Jirli^tcvs Ptaee of 
Avgsburg ; the Lutheran Cljurcli 
(Augs. Confes.lha.s Iho same leg d 
riglits AS the Uomno Catholic : 
Oii/ua Tfyh Wui rriijjfo ; lbs Jle- 
tereaiiin eeeU-nasitwn ; the it^ 
formed Church not recognued. 

I55S-1003 — Ell»betlj 
of Eiigl-sad. 

1558. — Disputes l>(:twetn old Luthrr. 
naa (GDe3io]athcm:t{} rmd Mc- 
laachvhoa’a fellowm. 

1550.00. — Francis n. 
of Franco (married 
Mary of Scotbsud). 

15CO-7-1. — Charlfs is. 
of Franco. 

3f>C0. — Death of Melanchthoa, 
April 10. 

15Sd-01. — Crrpto-Calvinwt trosihl'-a 
In Ekctojal Saxony ; supprer'-lou 
of Calvinism; ««atsonof KndL, 
1601. 


ncfonruNj Clsyrcb. 


1551. — Sspt. : JJt'lipoui 
Confc.'ijn^o at Towj*; 
Thcosiore IlezA. 


1552. — Jan.; Prote't.intJi 
gain rigJjt to worship 
outside the towns ; 
Francis of Guise mas- 
Bscrea Protestant con- 
gregation at Vftssy. 


hr’G2-C3. — irar. 
Anthony nf Navarrerf.; 
t"'r.nic!« of GiiUe shot 
before Orle-m*. 


lW7-fiS and lPC?-70.- 
lliigneisot wara. 


1572.— Aug. 21, Pari* 
tnoBsacre on tre of Si. 

I Bariholontuw ; Coligny 
j and 20,000 Hnguctiota 
I murdered. 

il57-l-7C. — ITugnenolwar; 
noly League of the 
Gui.vss. 


loss. — Hr-nry and Louis 
of Gui'C slain. 


15S0. — Rciiry in. mur- 
dered by a I>esgue 
faaalir, J, Clv.'ueat, 
Aug. 1. 
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Cburch. 


Er.KUn4, IJWT-IGOO, 
KSfier HpT^ry vm.t 
Frith, ^YilliaTn 

Tittti#], 


Art cf PwlfR-i 
nient ibaut : 

fapf^macT; the King! 
*'li'e nnly mij^rcraG. 
IjMid otitiarlh ot the; 
Cbarth tif Kiicland” ; i 
»t the havd of Iho: 

ETftiifelJfJil psrtT, ; 
Tlionvt CracTnfr ! 
fl.'VZji; AKiihl*h0p <'■/ 
t’wtrjbrtrj] *nd 
TIk'WM CtnnveH ; 
Twr^Ulleo of the 
iltWe, 1658. 


I5St».-j„ly 2?, Tnui- 
SHlwfGRJirtion ; re- 
firal of Clip to Jho 
Iflity; coliltncjof the 
elrrj^y J ^^M4a fw 
tJ}«' «fi4j auncolar 
cosfc'rinn. 

“nifl^fennntjoti of 
Ut7}n-VKl.Cl»e act of 
fht- King, ftt>d tnciTil 
crlr KToIt fmn tho 
K’G’lij^vRl fiysteiii, 
U.c K?r.K in the 
r*K« ortho i'opc. 


of ths 
Chti«ih 'KapItRd ; 
E5 rolitiu:! to the 


Koman CJmrrtw 


ridH Tri. 
d'tiiiKtr: iCeS, CcUchis- 
•nvs Jtf'r’/invs fLsootrde 
Marini, l^pMio Foscami, 
Mijsio Calint). 

15'S. — rhUip Ji«i foand* 
liiK Onitxy. 


rrrlntiasi Th'-G-rcy. 


rcj^iyn VfHi-i’-i’, 
/lltt. ^ iv’,' 
C^'-f , , . ifs-'N s.'-'-T tirc' 

•ft nri-' Afjp.Vns.'^iVi {th' 
Mc.ptlrl->arcCcfttcries). IJJfel*., 
lf.Ga-74 ; C7(-.f:s s.'rtjrl. 
ir.Gr; G'c'is't tft 

A*.F„ 1670, ettv 


1650-434. — Julius zu. (del 
MontoX 

1551.— FoundsUou of J«ait 
CoU'^rium Ilomonum. 

3552.— -J’ot'ffJat.'sa ot Co)', 
itgiom Gtmianieutn. 

1556-59.— Paul rr. (Giraffa) 
protcr.t.e .'jnvitat the Puce 
ofAusilmr;; luaubiUcu.j 


ffo-Sard: i, UkC^, r* 
Qucdlmhutt:: ICO.5, 1 

tejirleut at llc’dliurg j ICIP, | 
Gecrrsl Sntvri''.tcnO”at «*' 
CrlUff; }52i>t. Pfpf. 

at Jena. £ori 1C1&- 

25 ; Sa-i., *U. 


iTnfff-; ICIO. 

Pref. At 1 fa-i- 

jnr.-nViM /x»% IGIO*. 

CbJftnun. ITirj.'ty,, 3CI9. 


3559-65.— Piae rr. (.M.-Jici) 
mlea ur.'!er the iniluencc 
of Ws n<T>iii:w Cardinal 
Cliarks Borr.-nneo, Arch- 
bishop of llii-vn, <t. 15S4. 


1561-— fudor lihmrwift jrr- 
hiiitcr’jru 

l&Gi6-72. — Pins V., s waloas 
l>amiD?fan. 


77" thf 

AVfbrrrtf Ot-rA ^.•'is^.’I’xr5*p i 
no^r.iffd. 


1567.— Bull of eic'*»s)?nHnj- 
Mtiini WTsfr-'t 79 Au?''«- 
iitihu fti.pe<rtloa5 of 
ifiriiBcl miRS (d. 
Cinn'ceUur of OnJtcrsiSy 
of Loiftaitu 


1558.— 'i^nwrnwn. 


Tt » Gcr'^. 

'o-.-t\3 ; 3.^.41, IVr-ch ; 15{5, 
I-ctia; Calnn. 


t'n fi' tec'^'rr^- 
Cana »-s";T‘?n ••— -i Te.-rw". 
Ahcif.'. tidrh. <7x.V ai. 
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Hrert* 


irG0-7S. — Mary.Queiin 7^< TMtirran Chareh loses to — 

cf Scots ; ciccTited 

IfiS". (rt) The Iloni&Q ^tholic Clitin:li. 


ir^{_7C. — .Vaxins- 

zfcH n., r.’^p'-rcT. 


1 576-1 C 12, — 

//., Enperor, 

15SS-1C43. — Cliri.'stiftn 
IV,, Kinp of Den* 
msrk. 

insweiO.— Uenr? rv, 
of Trance ; became 
Itoninn Cailiolic, 
1503: taarilcru'l bv 
ILivaillac, ICIO, May 
11. 

1503-1021.— riiUipm. 
of Spain. 


ISr^S. — Bavarin. 

; 1578. — Tlse Atulriatt Dueby (Ru- 
I flolpb II.). 

1 15S1.— ThelJisbopri« ofWurzbur^, 
Batnbei^, Snliburg, IIi!clc«Jieim, 
cle. 

1501.— SteJennar):, Caiiothia (Fer- 
dinand U.). 

1C07, — Donau tr ert b- 


(5) The Reforroed Church. 

1.5S0.— Tbe PnlaliDatcJ 15CS, Hei- 
dcilicfB Catechism (Reformed 
nndef Firdcricl; tn.; Lutheran 
nndcr Louis 157G-S3; Re- 
formed under Frcdcnckiv., 15S3- 
ICIO.) 

1508.— Bremen. 

1505 . — Anhalt (John OcorRe, l.'iS?- 
iC03); rcpc.al of Consist. Syst, 
and iitithcran Catechism: 1537“ 
1C2S, ^vJnlst Article*. 


Tteformed Oiorch. 


1533.— //r-.ru jy. V. 
a iio-'an Cj- 

tholie, 

1 5?S. —Edict o rlJ a^ttp : 
liberty of cotiscicnco} 
right of public svor- 
ship; fall clril privi- 
leges; eitlts giren to 
the lIugncnotA as 
pledges. 


1620-23.— HugucDot re- 
volts. 

1623.— L» Boclicllo tshen. 

Edict of JTistre*. 
Ecelesiaslieal rights 
guaranteed to the Un* 
^GUOU. 
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(’jrwfj Ko relation 
to the nfifoftflC'l 
Ciiur'tics. 

|f,i;-._UncItrLorriPro- 
U'l'torSoffli^i^etjlV^r 
MarljT Vcrralsli (6. 
IfiW, nt Florwicej 
1512, 5a Stra^VraTr; 
il. ir-62, 5n ZnTicls) 
end 13i*niatd Ocliiao| 
ftV 14S7) lirflught to 
Oxford; iTaTlinBuccr 
6aii Panl rtgitis, to 
Cambriilpc. 


Tbe Bookof Uora. 
tiled. 


IfilS.-Thc Book of 
C'ltnraou IVayiif} re- 
Tt'ed, 1552, 


Itomnn CntlioUc Chorrh. 


}'t70,~-MiSS!tle Ro'nanun. 

1572-85. — Gregory xra.r 
oongrataMory letU^r to 
C5aricd JX. alont Mai>> 
Eacre of St. Barlliolomow ; 
7'e Patn at Home to 
honour of cvent, 

1532. — ‘Reform of Cftlttulnr. 

35S2-1010. — Jesuit missions 

I in China. 


168S-«>.-Sixt«j V. : Vftti. i 

can Library. 

1588.— ■Bsroaius' JScef. v5n* 

1550.— Infallible edition of 
the 'Vulgnte. 

1692-1005 — -Cletocnt vn. 

1 1592.— ffew edition of ‘Viil- 

I gate (declared to l>e the 
edition of Sixtus v.). 


I’rotestant Tlieolc^. 


The Heidelberg Catech- 
ism; 1508, written at the tu[f- 
gcation oriYedfrich in. of the 
I'alntiu&tti bv Zsebarj- Ursiuus 
/frem 3501 Prof, at Heidcl. 
berg ; <{. 158S) and C-asrar 
Oleriauus (Prof, at Htidi'l- 
"berg; ri, 1587). 

G^r/wrio //r/tWica Po ’{(riori 
1560, sent by B illtisfier to 
yrcdcrick m. of the PoliUnnte. 


Thf TicfTta of the- Synod of 
Port'. 1010, rccejniiscd in the 
KiitherJanUs, Switrerland, the 
Palntlnsb’, and in 1020 m 
IVancc; uol unhcreaJIy rv*cog- 
nised. 
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Cont''srj>orar 7 cr.ts. 

Ltitheran Chcrch. 

ArRlJeaaChurcb. 


T}ie L^tlicran Cbsrch lo'cs to the 
Reformed Cnnieh— 

1552.— 7%e A^Ariidfj. 


ICQj. — TIe-«t CiS'ielrcfonned.'KnileT 
liamlgrave jviauricc (1592-1C27). 

1613.— Wee. SS, RrandenLurf' rc- 
formetl under the Ucclor Jolm 
Sjcrisinniwl ; 1G14, -Wrtr- 

r.tira. 

[1554, — C.\nHnal Re- 
dnald Pole, PaT-al I/^. 
5 aie ; J555-5S, Bho'iy 
per«eeuUoas under 

M.sty; 1550, Mar. 21, 
Cranmer burnt at Ol- 
io nl.] 



fii/oma({a’i reflifnxi 
urirfer ATurtfi-'/A. 


Anti- Trinila’inna. 

1559, —June : Act of 
Unirorrally, Mattbtiw 
Parker. Archhisbep cl 
Cantcronty. 


ififhatl SaxfUta from Arftgoo ? 1630, 
In IJAsel ; IMl, Df TrinUadu 
rrrvrthuti 163-1, in Lyons 5 1537, 
In Purts ; 1610, In Vlenuc ; 1653, 
Ohristia’t{T'':ir<alilutioi buret M 
Genera, 1653. 

VcltT.tin\ta Oer.tilis, fmm C^lahria ; 
behended at Berne, 1550. 

Book of Conmina 
Prayer rcvij'fd nud rc- 
slorvd. 

Jim. 23, Th^ S9 

Ariidcs: C-slviiiUtdoe. 
Wcenf Prtdrslinatiou ; 
lioctrine of Lord’s Sup- 
per, CalTjuist. 


lAfUus Socin’iaz b, 1 S 2 .", nt FJenn ; 
1540, In Venice; 15-17, travels iti 
S»!tr«.rSn«}rl, and Po- 

ised ; <1. 1562 la Zaricit. 

1 K 7 , — purftars stalest 
Unifonnity. [I'nritaa- 
11 .- 0 ; lierorTnalinnfroTa 
•vritbiB tbror!, 7 b tl.r 
Cburidicomn'.nnitj; In 
En^-latid etri:t Br>-ept- 
ftuCB of the spiritual 
prieathood of all be- 
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RefortKffil Ctiaixh. 


rn't'«*Ar,t Th*v.ii 5 gj-, 


iK.'wf’nncf. 

1 P 58 . — of Ibe 

CkniRrp;?st{on ; riire 
Gfisftlj Kliifr VA' 
■n-art^B I’xnytr-lkiolr. 


— Wer'Un;; of 
Eb Sflt f-B ftl J>1 ill >»« 5 

K'liteX 0^\friicn ; 
First Book of Dj'Cs- 
fiJinn; Fwibyirrinn 
Goteromcnt by Octi- 
AaBcmbli<i», 
Bynecis, tnii Kitk- 
; Bupprin* 
Uii^anlB. 


Jof,n Atu!*s b. Ifi 05 , 
&lHa/1d!t>{;ton; from 
l&to, r«Atth«‘r ia Si. 
AnareV!;l^J 7 - 4 !?,in 
the Ralleya ; IfiSS-j:?, 
ftt rmnVfoTl ftiitl 
0 <'ri''vn ; 1558 -^rf. 
1572, in IMial urgh. 


If)??.-— jraTjsirtl of rAnyii 
StncItKoWcr; OnJnrflJ.i, 
Bjs. of ArtM, 

Kroctioft of 13 «<mc 
bislioprks ; IcquSsition. 


1 KJ 2 . — O^/'f.irio UO^cA ; 
Guido tic BrJ*, Adrien do 
U. Mtslctirs 0 . 
\Viugt‘n;ivviKe(ll'jFr 3 ndB 
vlUQtUS, 1571 . 


IMS.— Con«pr©nil«in far-oar 
of rndcitantH. 

lUots about iinrj;ea and 
rcHco. 


1557 - 73 .— Utikc of Ahft. 

Coancil of BIooil ; Ptr- 
Kfutlon of t'loUBiRids: 
18 .W 0 rlain : Egroont and 
Horn In 155 i 


JonK CA!.vr.N-; laditctfo Eo-i 
Bglcais Christlituo. Ifcr.-ff,. 
’nitC" t'iitioDe, tftdi -m f.n- 
Mrfcrtiout. 

JK)?; 0 'rtwi~j£,'rn‘*.f cn 
Mid K.T. ftoiu 1558 ; !>' (rT''~ 
Kti J)fi j’W.V.tfin:'!,';/*--?/', 1552 ; 

I Pf/mriii Ofllo kziP / iA tit A', 
j Jn’ftt'fjf-", 1551, f.gsa-<(*. If^rr- 
I tt-lus. 


77 nr}/ Jtwfnplj't fw- 
cM'Or in 55jTith. K 150J, at 
Bn o'.sartcn, d, 15 “S,¥'i 1 ? ; 
OjU'S'cntaiit'? cn tbo wbolo 
K.T., ti.- 

lij. tit3 

ph-f Miihni dt I yfflutt. 


Th'-AfTflieTi: MflP: IMPJb 
L-iiiPiuire; Jf.fA^rrof.^vrf t.n.l 
n-wlor in OfJi-’iAj if. Ifrirv 
K.T. trft’uUtinn «iU» .an* 'd^- 
tion*. IMfi; 7/»xfos''V IktHf/, 
fft» r^'V’'TitTf''i'ri cu n\v>3ifmo 
ife i^fauct, If SO. 


1572 . — ConrenUoa of! 
i/'Uh ; liwliop, but I 
rtiUit'ut rpi'(opAlj 
fmicUoTis } Toleba? *!. i 


15 rd.—nov<mineJit by | 
YMlt'r? ftjir’oSiitixi by ■ 
Ib-'As.tenitiy. 


1572 . — Caphrro of Brill by 
tlic Siiulb’tjn’-r! ; William 
of OrauiRO. 


1570 .— X’oT. ^ Treaty of I 
Ghent. 


157 B.'“-??cond Betok of 
Uhripline. 


y<v*T«r in : 
7-'.rieh ; rf, 1(72?; tr 

emfTW. rrf9M“J-nf- i 
arnr, e!<t. j 


J. ft. !";cfr--)r fa ; 

llridtll-^rr aul Znreb ; «f. t 

jfy;;?! lOft. £-cd.s.r. I 
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Cft'.U iH'onry 1' rents. 

i.utheraz) Charv-li. 

A.ipU^a Clrjreh. 


I'tsMsltis SceCnvs t 6. 1639, at Si--*na; 
IW?. in Lyotsn; 15«i2, la Z-trlcli ; 
nt Floroiic**, Uien 157«-7S ; 

in Polaa-1, 1679-03; rf. ICO*..— /-•« 
tTffrt VfiTt^fn s-rraiare j /V Stala 
prii-ii A4>r>iint4 anlelajJsun, 107&. 

liarers, sati cotu^e^jucn* 
oiijettioa to cVrlcal 
ve^ltrcnta, cojx', b!;-! 
surplice.] 

1570. — Tlicmas C»rt- 
vvriplil t'SLj'tllfjl froru 
CanibrfiJge. 


1C05.— Ittcovlan CaU-ciilim. 

15&2.— Pobert llrowtjo, 
cbaplsin to the Peke 
of Norfolk; no Uiilnn 
betv/ccij Churvli ctifl 
Slate; caelj congrm- 
tioa tin 

clniTeh. From IhSO It: 
KtiBlajui. 


(To h< Ttarl /vrrrt/W trM Vtf Cfhimru.) 


neformed Chtireh. 

Protwtant Tlifolosy. 

Sa:!lnr.d. 

TXe Seifie-danih. 

i 

Ot-^vir Sitieer, Profes-'or In 
Zitrlolt ; d, 1CS4 ; rA««ttnf.r 

16S0.— (lovonimeiit liy 

1570. — Joa. 23. UlttcM 

Vodf-nasiiaLt. 

i’tesUyleriw. 

Union of Kortbcni Pto- 
vinccji; J«ly20. Decl.ara- 
liou of Inticpcniience, 

15? L — .fitly 10, TruUam of 
Omngcnianlirwl; Maurice 
of Orange saccpca*. 

IV.nnlr.tionof Unlrer*ltl«— 
1575 ; Kraticclter, 
1535; Gri'alnwa. 1C12; 
UJrccbt, 1633; Hanler- 

J. Dctlhf-us, I’rof. at S.-iumur, d. 
at Parl-s, 1670 ; Tt,uI{ de /'m- 
/Ari «f« S. /'I're-t, ]t532. 


wjk, lOlH. 

i 
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INDEX 


Afl't ^UIICT, 18- 

^r'. Ftn^'. Pfthr, 120. 

Aslroli'gists in the Lfpinning of the 
Eiilmith 12^. 

Athsiiwina and Luti.er, 4S3, 470, 471 
and ?!., 472. 

the doctrine of, 251, 210, 
222/.; taught hy John of VnSz. an 
Au^^istinian Erciaitc thi-ologian, 
IDS, lf-0, 201. 

Aug'dmr;*. cUt of, 224, 320, S22, 383. 
nyi ; tlir Hinnani«t cirelenf, GO/". ; 
th-: //rc.'^rrn in, 152. Soc Z>»V/. 

Co'i/ffiion {Afirtvsiana), 
)47/./SQ3, sesjr., SOC, 893, 403. 

Ai'/jihurg Jr.ln-iM, 2CC. SOOjf. 

Augsbvrg Ji'ligioxts /tttar, 305^.; in- 
tcniational con'wjnojiccs of, SPSn. 

AtignsUnc, the jvijnl claim to uni- 
vcraal Ruiirmiarv niid, 3 ; inflncnco 
on rnedirernl iftcctlogy, •i-lP; dh- 
lihr<l by the 1C7, IS.O ; 

hh inlfuenco on Luther, 203, 207, 

211, 433. 43C. 

Aiiguatiiiiau Eremites, 137^., 14f>; 
their theology not Augustine’s. 
ISS. IPS/., 220 ; their chapter at 
Heidelberg, 230; of them 

accept Luther’s tc.aching, 30.3. 

Au^stu.«, Elector of5-\srt«y, 305. 

Avigiioii, the Popes at, 0. 

/frtttdcni'nn CtzjJtiHly of Ihf Chvrch, 
2h/., 2C0n., 2S2ii,.'306. 

i7iini the, agalust Luther, 207 JL See 
H’orria, /ylii! of. 

I’.arclay, Alexander, the Sfhiyiof Foli, 

Ba'-cl, city of, 310 ; Council of, see 

Cow.tiis. 

Hatlis in the Middle Arm s'’rvcd as a 
lifr-fchool for artist.'), 88. 

Fa'-.cmmeiilcr, thr, 02. 

lUvarh. the Duhes of, SI9, 325, 370, 
.DrG. 

Bebol, ncinricli, 07. 

Beer, Kijjhc-I.rr, 277 n., 293. 

Begfyir', cceh'-t-i‘'!ii-.-*.I, 142. 

BcRpng, s Cliri.stian virtue, 142. 

Begnin-'s and Beguinc-hotisM, IJC, 

142. 

Ib'hani, Ilntis Pohililii*, artist. C2. 

Behi’m, Hans, !-apjv-i...J to iiare 
fthJnctfd Luther, 2.'5. 

BMcrade, If. 

l^.rr.vrvl of Clairvaux. 125, 205, 200, 
4D3 rnd r.. 

Bibb'. of thv, into Ite 


rcTOBcalar, US/., 174, D??, 402 
&■'* A'cnj'.'ur'’, 

117. 

lijel, Gabriel. 55. IOC. 100. 

Bigamy of Piiilip of lie^ie, 3S0/1 

Bishoi's, mode.* of electing, 8, 24. 

Black Ilerth, the, in England, 20, 
440. 

Bo"c.iccio, 47. 

Bohin, Han''-, and thes‘'''iali9t revoUs, 
SSiT., 135. 

Bologna. Univci^itj’ of, C4 ; a great 
Taw School, 2; cilj' of, SCO. 

Bonaventura on Iniliilgenccs, 221, 
221. 

Bonrio, Cardinal, 2. 

Books ill tho German languags luf 
to the Jleforniatioji, 300. 

Bosnia, 18. 

Bourges, Concordat of, 11. 

Brand, Sebasti ni, nuthor of A’orrra- 
oueted, 17; on iLsurj*, 81 j 
on UjcNiklf.ehaii«en i>51p'iin<, 102 ; 
on thediffimoii orScrii5ture,151 n, ; 
52, 5S. 118. 

Bmndcnimrg, the Elector of, .loaehim 
I. (J4PP-15S5), 341 5 Joachtrii it. 
(ir>35-l.'’>71}, Fill eld Inleri*i, S"?* 
8S3, 895, 395; Margraveof, George, 
82C, S4C, SQ2, M73; Marg^ft^c 
of Br3iidonhurg-Culn!h.ach. Albert 
Aldhiadcs, DS3, 393; Albert of 
(brother ofJoaehitn l.), Airhld'-hoj» 
of 'Mainr, see J/ot'/sr ; Albert of 
(brother of Margrave OcorgeJ, ecc- 
uiarists his principality, i>econifB 
Djike of East Pnl=^5ft end a Pto- 
testant, S2C; province of, 
die of sUTVAtion, 111 ; foindar 
ndmini'-tratiou of the Cinirch in 
fiftoonlh ccntniy-, 140. 

Bru'-fc, .Tohaii, Bistiop of Linkocjdng, 


Bremen, an cjuscopnl St.-sti, SI, 320, 

Brenri John, 353. DM. 052. 

Bte~la», the tU <Sf ,*«' f'^radir-, 53, 
S7£. 

I}Kth''en qJ iht I,rf, the, 

61jf% ; their relation to ‘he prayin': 
circle? of Ihv Gen" an Mx - lie?, 151. 

Frtihre-, the, nii^ItTval t-x.-i! g.ltra', 
coneotif.msuM", l.'iO. !52y-. ; <5:'a 
tribnle-l ttevolional lit'rstnn', 355 

Frefh.rptx cf Si. 143, 

Dreth ren of Si. JB'-'es{Jaec'-s Fn-der'i, 

1S4. 

Brl<«njann. John, 305. 



Tii? reUgloan oomi'TouilE?, thp 
/r..Vnrs, JjJ'O; fon.*^! 
l1c'/froT!i' Gtmnny, 3I>3 ; jsMicate-*, 

Ciitrk^vr. cfl'rati't-, 22, 

Cb-itleavn. of rratifc, 22 . 

Char!’’*) viir. of France, 2B. 

til's Bald, ])ukt»o.'‘ Burgundy 
23, 37, f-V- '>0^- 

Chf'i‘ hy !fTf, MS/., SQ2. 

C'iiiore,'3li, i'lancieaco, JCimcio, 

321. 

CaiiiKr, TnK Pr.fi^oy n?, Luther 
odojiU'd the docSrjnal dcfinitioiis 
of tliO old Collicilie Chntch, 466, 
*170, 472/. ; did jior like tho ter- 
iJtinology, 471 j l)ic luo Katurts 
ill, 474 ; Luther |iut ner.* incanin.!' 
into tlio old dclinitions, 472, 474 ; 
with tlir Uofomiurx, Christ filln the 
whole Bpli'TO of God, 46'), 472/., 
473, 4S0 ; ITois the oufy Mediator, 
57G; He i? the oJIioaoy and the 
virtue in the s-aerameiit-i, 47S ; | 
iiis divinity to ho rc.achcd from 
ril<» work, 475 ? ti part of tho to- 
Htrfftiis cxi’ericnce, 474 /., 478. 

ChrUtian n., Uing of Denmark, -JIS. 

Chri*tmn ill., Ivingof Denmark, 420. 

Christendom, pnsall cMtnl at the 
tinio of the Kefomatioii, 18/. 

Christianity, tin- sum of, 430; how 
to express it, 431. 

Christopher of Utenheim, BKhon of 
na.‘.d, 257. 

Chrysoloras, Manuel, 47. 

Cuujtr-ii or Cur.tsT, dot’rinfo/thf, 

.a douhlo fcdlowship, 4S0; 'thre- 
conceptions of, in the mi^iajval 
Church, 481, 482; and priesthood 
mth the sacwmeiits, 452, cf. 
433/. ; Luther’s difiicuUir.a in 
coiicoiving a, 453 ; hi« final con- 
ception of, 481; both Vj>-ihl(> and 
Innribk, 48S; made VKiWe hy 
the preclaiuatiou of the Word nml 
the jnanifc itaiion of I'nsth, 485 /. ; 
iniuistry in tho, 4S0. 

MMiivvftl, 1/., 31. 

Thr /Vpe’f Jfouf. 11, 1P4, 205, 
23:-, 4S5. 

States of the, 32 /. 

national Oernnn, 36, S24. 

Clmrche' (balldiug-i^, iuuameraldein 
Gerai-auv, IK*; Odl of trcwsir's, 
llfi. 

CuiTr.cur I.itu r.uav Tvnr.i- 
TOMAl, 313, 357 ; prineiphs s*- 
confing to which they v.frc org»:i- 


ivd, 4C0/. ; duties belonging l« 
the ChtiH'ian fcllow.-hij', 401 ; 
alteinpfo-1 nr"-itii’.,ali'(i!s before tlie 
IVa*iant-<‘ W.%r. 101/.; .3a.xonTiyiU\' 
tiens 405/ ; Corsi^'orial Canrit, 
410, 412,*413, 415; ccehvwtu:al 
fiVf/rs, -ni ; f!i!2>'ris:!c^uhr.!<, 404, 
411 ; 413. 

C*ri!a.i P-i of Augustine, 'If. 

Claims of the ifeuie-val l’n| acy, 1 /. 
Clergy and laity, 213, -143/. 

Gk-ves, Duke of, SS2. 

Coburg, Luther at, 3GP. 

Cochlreus, Johannes, It.C. theologian 
(+1552), 1S5, 803. 

Coict, John, Dcin of St. Paul’s, 22, 
163/7. ; travels in Italy, 164 ; 
lectures at Oxford on Sh Paul’s 
Ktiistica, 1C4, 203; rejected the 
alicgoricA) intori'rctalion of Scrip- 
ture, 165 ; sermon before Coin'ofa- 
lion, 105/. ; hi.*, idea of a true 
rcfoTination, ICO ; dislike to the 
Scholastic Theology, 1C7 ; (■tiulicr 
Dionysus tho Arcopagite, 100; 
his views on the vrleathood and 
tho McraiUfuts, 170/. 

Collin, Rudolidi (at the Marburg 
Oilloquy), 853. 

Cologne, the city* of, its oliurches 
and ecclc.s!.sylical huikliiigs, 110 ; 
Luther's books banit at, 25P. 
Columbus, Christopher, f.'i. 

C'OTKord, the ll'-ittfn’ ir$, S77. 
CouconlaLs, 11, 24. 

Concubinage of priests, ^.nv- 
Confissiou, auricular, 21S, 220. 
Gon/fssions of tho Itefornintion, 
Confes'iio Au^staua (1530) or 
Augsburg ConTcs-ion, 3C4/., 435, 
46rn., 46S, 47G ; adopted in Don- 
: niaik, 420 ; Ccnrrsrion Tt.tr.ip.-B- 
faiia (1.530), 36S ; Z’lri'di Articles 
: (1523). 4GSn. ; .Scots Cnnfe-siou 

i (1560). 465, 46Sn.. 477, 476, 4?0: 

' First Helvetic Confir"-iou (1536), 

! 467 n., 470; Geneva Confwsion 

(1536), -ICSn.; Second Helveli'; 
Confe-sion (1562), 4CS*:., 477, 
470; French Conrcidon (1S;.3), 

' <68.470; no)gicCcDfc.sji'.ti(15Gl), 

<6Sn,; KcU.crKud? O^nfi'-Aioti 
(1560), 477 ; th** liistruelioii of 
Bern (1532), 475 ; tlio ThirEy-niu’' 
ArtHtj. (1563, 1571), 4GSn., 470; 
Vonnuta Cv'ncor'ib'-, 425. 
Cv*'!/rc''T75t;sVj. See Bn-'herh' Ax. 

' GoT.A<->r2al Courli, nir-li“,v3l, 412, 

' V,.‘in$!irif in ll.r Lutheran t'f.urch. 
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f'pis'dar oiv-rorar-i t-.Vi-n.rs, 67, 

Krtjrau'.*'-, f-i. *'.T, 71, 7l. 156, 1C<, 
171, -275. 2SS, 210; h 

tjf'ical Cliristjaa nurtiMiirt, 372; 
vint to 3‘.u>;Ut)il, 172, 
concep tion oi a Tf'Jcnr.^t \0Qj^2j7^ 

iIe.«Trc for tb.c Soripuirca in luc 
vcrtiicnKr, 374 ; Sar.d^ S<xra!'j, 

’ ora yro ridis, 175, 253 ; di?like 
, to Anjju'.tiut-’in Dseolofry, 107,185; 
writings in oiJ of the Eeforma- 
tion, 179 5 ou Kiint worship, ISO; 
/ oatliCTn^vikJi^l = ■ ' *5t>mat< 
•~^ o_r Lntni?^ ^^ 253, 3 
ErJuri, Gnlvcraity of, i j, 64 ; its 
fonadAtion, 195 ; theology, 19C. 
Sr/urt Twn’i/', tht, 305. 

Une, King of Denmark, 417. 
iTron^efiV/if Snihtrhosd, 329, S34. 
Kr&ngelical life at the close of the 
Middle Age?. 124. 

Escomtannicatioa of princes nnd it? i 
coDsoqticaces, 0 and n., 39Sn. j 
Kiilc at Aripooa, papal, 5. 

F.agina, Paul, S91. 

rxiTU, the rrligious facnltj which 
throws tjpon OoJ, 429, 436, 
4.3S, 458 ; an Active and living ' 
thing, 4S1 ; rests on the liLatoric 
Clirist, 446 ; good works are the 
sign of, 431 ; is the gift of Oo<i, 
429, 439 5 depends on prornifo, 
441, 460; enalilcs tis to see the 
inciuing of the hutoric work of 
Chri't, 446 ; what it lays hoH of 
in rep-ntance, 462; is perioniii 
trust in a, jwrsonal Saviour, 203, 
459 ; the conception* of Faith and 
of Scripture aUvays correspoud, 
401 ; is needed to apprehend in- 
faUiliility, 464, 465,460; creattsn 
natural unity in Scripture, 455, 
459; two kinds if, 429. 415; 
ined.'.vv.-vl caneeption of, a /ri^^a 
oj'i-’sV, 429; is in;cl>ctual, 439. 

4 Cl ; and reason in the Scliolastic 
Tiifologj-, {69. Sec JtaSiKiaSitn, 
IV.nilv relipen at the clo*e <*r tht 
Mif.lU Ar-*, 121/: 

I’arjine yrirs in GerraanT, llO/". 
71{r'na<‘.V-*pi''iV, 54, 90. 

K/rdinand of Araron, 5, C, 27, 22, 

£0. 


Ferdiriftno of Au«tria, 278, 319, S22 
542. 560, 39t. 

Fostirai*, Church, 139^'“., HI, £46. 

Fendalism in Kngl.and, 2i0. 

Five Nations, the, IPj". 

Five jiowcrs of Italy, SI/. 

Florence, 32/- 

Fiorentius Kadewyn^ohn, 51. 

Folk-songs of Gcrniany, 67, 90, 94, 
fi9, 10?. 

Fo~dca>df:i Tedesihit.\ Venice, S3. 

Forest laws, sorcrity cf^, 103. 

Forgeries, papal, 2, 255. 

Franco, 7, IS, 19, 20, 22/1, 31 ; cot 
a conipnct nation, 2f' ; trade in, 2.5. 

Francis of Assi-ri, 125, 142, 15S, 203. 
433. 4S5. 

Francis i. of Franec, 25, 1S4, 265, 
342, S15. 

Frank, Sahastisn, hts chronicle, 107. 

Frnnkfurt-en'ths-Main, 40, 87. 

Frederick, Elector of Saxony. St* 
&*axo}ip. 

Frederick ni., Emperor, 37. 

Frederick of Schlcsmg-Helsteiu, 
Kinc of Denmark, 419. 

Freo Nohles ofOennany, 83. 

Frnmhlwrg, General, 279. 

Fri'T.di of God {Go!iftfmn:d*), 61, 
154. 

Friffida ^jm'e, 429. 

Fritz, JoKt, fonndprof thoA’uaeircAtjA 
I.,c«grje, 104. 1S5. 

Frohen, the lja;fel printer; printn! 
Lnther’s wotlts, 256; printed tha 
copies of Luther's works proiioced 
at the Diet of VTorms, 251 n. 

Frosrlicr, II. Sebavtian, at the Leip- 
zig Dispntation, 237, 2CS. 

Ftsgger, the, family, S4, 361; in 
po^esdoa of mines, $5, 

Fulda, monastery of, 46, 75. 

Gaismeyer, Michael, leader in the 
Peasant*' 'War, 380. 

Galileo, 42. 

Gascoigne, George, 11. 

Geiler of Keyberslorg. 53, 59, 116, 
134. .310, 

Grographical ducoveiks, 48, 64/. 

George of Trcl i.'CiK?, 47/. 

George, Dukeor.''saciny. Ssa'r~.y. 

Gerciany, politiraS oonfjilion at the 
clo*e 'cf the MiJile Ane,3, SO; 
divided crndit-fia and »2edTe f>'r 
unity, S5; sttempts a* anity, 
36/:; concectiar.* vrith Italy, 50 ; 
devotion to the Roman.^e--, 115/:: 
multitude of es-rlegiastical Iniid- 
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St. Anns, i?5 ; of St. TTfrola., 145 ; 
j'ifgrtw.isc, 12S, 132. 

Irn^.jjC'S In eliunjlses, 312. 

JrT\^MCMlnt^ Cc-:iirey-!ioTt, iKt, 155, 138. 

Imprfiali.fm, Uitcllccttinl, ICS. 

l!i-ri(x fs^uiya-’orivs, 1S5. 

/n duMjubilo, 1'22/. 

Indulgence, an, for the NikLiahao'en 
chsjwl, 100 I for the church of All 
SiintA nt Wittenberp, 130; for a 
bridge at Torgau, 25P. 

Indulgonce nionej" went to found 
Wittenberg University, 200; hat! 
the cfTcct of an endowment, 224 ; 
245, 250. 

Indiilgcnce-scncrs. 213, 226. 

Indvtgu'.eai, heljwd to crc.itc a capi- 
talLit class, 83 ; fostered pilgrim- 
affo.t, 12S ; tie tlieory and practice 
of, { e.irlle.r aliusca of, 219, 

223 ; did they give a remission of 
225 ; 248. 30C. 

Indnatry and trade in France, 25; 
in EogUnd, 21 ; in Germany, 

8ljr. 

Inn-sbrunlc, 393. 

Inquisition in Sp.sin, 29/., 260, 
267ti. 

/ntinti^fan, the, of Frcdcriclc of 
Saxony, 310. 

/nfinte/um of the Sjmod at Bern, 
478. 

Ifisiniiilm drafted by the Saxon 
Visftorr, 410. 

Insunrctions, in England, 20, 21 ; 
in rraijco, 23 ; in Sp.-iin, 28, SO. 

/nf^rdM, 439/. 

Interest on money, 84. 

Inl'rim, the j4u^.<6tiry, SPO^T,, the 
301 n. 

IrJtriVi, Fat Old, 89D. 

Isabella of Castile, 5, 27 Jf. 

Isidorian (pseudo-) Ilecretals, 2. 

Isny, 347. 

Italy, political cuodition of, 32/., 
80. 

Jacrti-ErCider, 134. 

Jaeger of Dornheim, .lohunn {Cmtn*: 
Unleauus), 66, 75, 255. 

./.si- by.crui, 302. 

JitiniMt IV. of Scotland. 21, 

.U-ius the Judge, not the Mediator, 
134. SceCTinV. 

Jc«\ in Spain, 2?; jx:r:ccuted, 69: 
li^tir Hterature to be dtatroyetl, 
70/. 

John, Klect.-^rof Sviouy. S>e5'ax^y, 


John Frederick, Elector of Saxony. 
See Saxor.'j, 

Jotus^ Justus (JckIociw Koch oi Nord- 
lingen), 25.'’>, 273/., 275. 512, 355, 
411. 

JoM Fritz, leader in the Baadichuh 
frfftgac, 104, 1S5. 

Junker Gearg, 207, 317. 

Jurisprudence of the Benaisranco, 44. 

Jurists, French, of the licnaiss-ance, 

20 . 

Jtut episeoFale, exercised by secular 
rulers in the fifteenth century, 
140/, 147, 412; Hca rn the Chris- 
tiflu magistracy, 401, 412, 4 1 S. 

Jc.sTiFicATios nv Faith, a divine 
act and therefore continuous, 447 ; 
corresponds to the absolution by 
tho priest, 448 ; word u-^ed witii 
difTercnt meaning, 448 ; mcdfa'a-al 
theory of, dcpeiJQ.s on luitiAl grace, 
450 ; is seen in tho action of 
the pacraTnent.s »nd esiwcially in 
pcnaocc, 450; Eefonnation <]oc> 
trine of, 44", 451 ; ChemniU on 
the, 451 : rcforniBtion and nierJl* 
levfti tbeoriM coDtrA^ted, 452. 

Juatiedon, Code of, 44 ; 890. 

Jiiterbogi:, 214. 

Abfnridj, the, 140. 

Kampen, Stephen, 305. 

Karbea, Victor v., 70. 

A'ars’hous, 802. 

KatUnrine of Aragon, 21. 

Kempton. Abbey lands of, 102, lOS. 

Kessler, Johann, ofSL Galleji, 317. 

AtiiyW (Erasmus), 301. 

Knox, John, 349. 

Koburgers, the, printers in Augs- 
burg, 151, 155. 

IjQchmann, Johann, 310. 

I>aco7dairo on Protf.atant ide.a of 
Scripture, 457. 

Laity and clergy, 243, 443. 

I-.arol'erl, Francis, 337 n., 415. 

I-Andskncclita, 40, 77, 106, 10?, 
llOn. 

t.attn, in tlio Middle Age'. 46, f-l ; 
hymns sung in school, 51, 53; 
Lather's etudics in, 1P7. 

Lntin U’or, ih\ 66 . 

lyagaaor the Public We'! (France). 
23. 

Leagce, the Schroalkald, S73-’’., 

, 576, SIO. 

I League, the Swal iin, S2S, 352, S31. 

1 377. 
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Lvrii, NfchriHs de, 117, 12S, 20D, 
’450 n. ; 

iInchtiTclU on th? eoTidition of 
Itily, 31. 

Jfaj^^dcl'urg, school at, 53 ; Ortiiname, 
401 ; hef^nnirij;,’ of the Rffomiation 
in, 307 ; 124, ISS, 3S4. 

Jlngisiry, the Christian, {'ostjsss the 
jtes 147, 401. 

Mnid icAa losi htrsho', ITtertteasa, 
313. 

Mainr, AU>crt» Archbifthoii of, 167, 
213, 229, 270, 293, 295, 206, 334, 
341, 378. 

MansfcH, Count-i of, 193, 2f»5, 341, 
373. SS5. 8SC. 

Mati'feM, dUtricL of, 193, 19S. 
Manuel, Juan, Spanish ambaasa-lor 
at Romo, 265, 272. 

.^fnrhur^ ^rlielK*, 353. 

.Ifartvirp CfoRe^iiy. 352 jf. 

Margaret Tudor, 21. 

M.argaret of York, Duchess of Bur- 
gundy, 21. 
trarioMry, 135. 

Marlitnu.?, BLihopofPny, 1S5. 
.Ifarrant*, 2G9. 

Marriaeo of ccclcriastlcJi, 843. 
K&rsigllio Fjcico, 46, ICS ; a disciplo 
of Savonarola, ICO. 

^f(lrtin{^.n{, 2.55. 

Mary of Burgundy, 87. 

.\fcfs, iht, propitiatory eaeriSico in 
the, 312, 354. 

J/flA'mi‘nyerji, the, and the Refomia- 
tson, 310, 

Mnlthias Corvinas, C. P. 

Maurice of Saxony, 352, 3S4 andn., 
3S9, S93, 394. 

Maxioislian, Emiwror, 81, 87, 39, 
206, 232 ; the Humanist En»j» ror, 
39, e7, ISl; death, lO, 261; in 
folk-Si»ng, C7 ; and the Swbs, m ; 
and the LandshDochta, 40, 110 n. 
Mcdin'val Church, slniggle with tie 
Emi'ire, IjT, 

M<r<,iia;va] Knipirc!, 30/. 

Me-lirr-ral Iesrnin,i;:, 55/. 
ilHid, the, rulers in Florence, 32; 
I/>reiuo de, 49; rrlatioas v.ith 
Savonarola, 162. 

}Mii 12 f. 

Mclanchthon, 156. 27.3, SOS, 313/:, 
3iC, 350, 253, 354, 3S0. 402. : 

Memmingen, 533/.. 237, 346, 351, 1 

36$. i 

Mar'iHufl cf FadcR. 305 S33. 

iJehsca. 20?. 224, I 


Michelangelo, 50. 

Middle das? in Cncland, 20. 

MiUn, 32 /. 

MiStita, Charle? v., 234. 

Minkwitr, ilan“ s'on, 277. 

yUrahitia r.omry 131, 

Miraclo Piny?, IIP. 

Modrn? in Hungary, 9. 

Moldavia, 19. 

Monasteries under secular control in 
StvitrerUjid, 349. 

ilon.i.'tic life, Erastiuis on the, 
ISO/.; Lulher on the, 211; 
Ebcrlio on the. 30 i. 

Money exaction.? by the I’Aj'acv, 11, 
244 /., 2CS. 304. 

Monks join the Lutheran movement, 
305/. 

Monte Gassino, the Abbey of, 4fl. 

Morals, clerical, at tho clo«o of ths 
Middle Acm, 137/., IDO, 240. 

Mote, SirTboma?, 17§, 180, 325. 

MoscUanu.?, Peter, at the Leipxig 
Di.?patatien, 237/. 

Moslems, IE/., 20. 

ilOblberg. battle of, 3S9. 

Muhlhauseo, battle of, 330, 834. 

Manicipal interference in ecclesi- 
astic-al alTtur?, 141, 414. 

Munster, Seba.itian, chronielcr, 170. 

Muoster, (otvn on the Btns, 02. 

Munzer, Thomas people’s priest ai 
Zwickau, 314, SSO, 384, S36. 

Murad j., 19. 

Munnelllus, .Tohann, 52. 

Jfumer, Thoma?, 185, 803. 

Musculus, Wolfing, 391. 

.Vta'tanic //pxf, 05. 

Mutiauu? (iint, Mutti, 51ndt, Mutta), 
Conrad, 52, C4, ISO, 255. 

Mj'conius (M'ctiin), Fridcrick, on 
family rcHgiou, 124, 127, 150 ; on 
tho Indolgence.scllcr, 213 ; on the 
Th"***, 230; at Worms, 2S9 r.. ; 
305, 309, 353. 

Mystics, prayer circlts among th", 
153 ; Duthor'a debt to the, 209 u. ; 
256. 


Naples. 32/. 

.Viimr-n-vAt/ 17, 102. 

Nathin, John, Luther'? l/'Reh'’r, 
193/,. 457. 

National Church for Oc.-matiy, 36, 
3SS, 339. 

National literature, 44. 

Nacmbere, confrr.-nco of Ge.*msn 
P.-otesUnt? Bt n555J, 396. 
Navarre, seized by Ferdir-ind o! 
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fxrommniiitwtiyu, G ana rs,, a?. 
JT^'sjvif^anisin, 48. 

NcpfitJsTii, jrtjiaJ ncd Jrinphr, S. 
A'ViiiiirA'A/j’i.?, SOO "i. 
yac atifi OU Ocd, 803. 
yittv.( Crt'd, sort, <15?. 

Nikk9l!Rii;rn, a pilprirnatw c^upsl, 
100. 

JToliiHty, of, in Enpkn<l,20; 

in FmiCis 115> ; in Ppran, iO. 
jVciiVi^ir ef (h<‘ Qfman yaiien, 
Addrfss ta the, 14, 242. 
Kordlmpea, 347, 

Normanuy, 26. 

K»m\bRr«. 8S. 2Si, S20, S47, 

§58, S03, 873, 801 ; HuttiftnUta 
in, 60, 25C ; the Dreihren In, ir.2 ; 
jifipclAtion of, 87 ; retain^ its 
pilridnn coxistilntioo, 61. 
rrntrd, Cwpor, 250. 

Occam, WilHnia of, 55, 100, ISO. 
254. 


ifi'-fiis#; of, 117. 
linr.^*, 841. 

Piit^'F Pa'ri'T, tHlt pivr.'i to Lctl;er, 
225. 

r-ilrifiar.* ta Icirt”. £0, 

Patrifzi, fa'-Bt-rr of <r?'r’'rao!ii-ji in 

Itoiro, ly. 

PeiTrltfile the, 185. 

Pes^anirr, {.li", lu KnpJar'l!, 2i; in 
Ftanco', 25; in fffrn.'.tiy. P‘J ; 
th^ir condition of life*, SO /'I ; ifi'-u 
(li«r?ionB. PS; revolt's 5iy tils'. 
P3 cv.i<.t of th«r rs^voltv 
100 £wst-9, fres* tiicR.sclTfB, 44; 

108, 105, IOC, ICD, Ul. 

Pe-v-atils’ Wrt, 2PC, 325, 520 
S12, 880: liow fr.r w.->n T.niijtr 
iT,j*on*db1f for til p, 527. P55 ; 

i»<in fat Humanb-t Utopia*, 5V? ; 
Iwpoo ttl StiiMniueT). 52t?, 
r<iitciuiMB, Thcobokl, 310. 
Pclnpount**, IP, 

Poa-anc#*, ?ncrawmt cf, 20J, 215 

* 220. 
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Pjft’irr.*, UiP, whicli ipfisicncctl 
LutJicr, K-?. 

{■iclun« in rhuichen, 312. 

Piif,'risn Ruidc-l^oohr-, 131 j'., 22G. 
Pilptrini sorijrs, l'28n., 132 utidn.* 
IVl. 

PilgrimftCJ'-plws.lP l ; NiklsL'lian^cn, 
100 ; lUAr 127 ; SL 

J'Wiael’s '.fonfrt, 128; IVilcnnc?;, 
125; ihp HolvLinfl, 130: Ronii*, 
131/. ; Ccmir>o.tcllit. 131/. 
Pilgrirangfts, cpM- mic of, 100, 12B ; 

ofchnSrcii, 12§. 120. 

Pirklirlraor, Willibnld, 60/., 2i!)nnd 
r,.. SOO. 

Piatoriio Arr.'ioTRic'i, 48. 
rifttoni.'ui, Cbrklinn, i$, 6]. 
rintlrr, Thomas, nv.-r-RtJefIagst«dcnt, 
66. 

/'fVnfln’d, 110. 

Plothon, Gi'inlslos, 48. 

Po-lichrod, CtcoTKo, C. 

7’a’ft<r tlfrruc ei Ump<rratf$, 221 /., 
225. 

Por'gio Bracciolini, 40. 

Poiizidjjo, Angelo, a dfscipk of 
Savonnroln, 102. 

PoUlch, Dr., 205, 207. 
Porns—XioholM l. (855-867), 2; 
Gregory vit. (l07S-l<tS5), 2; 
Innocent IV. (1243-1254), 4; 
Urb.tn 11 . (1058-1090). 221; 

Bonlfnec viii. (1201-1303), 4; 
Clement v, (1305-1814). 12 ; .lohu 
XX!!. (1316-1331), 0, JO, 11, 12, 
13; NiclioliU! v. (U47-H55) 49; 
BotiifACo IX. (1389-1404). 16 ; 
Eiigenins iv. (1481-1447). 23 ; 
Pius II. (1458-1464), B, 6; Paul 
II. (1464-1471). 0; Siitu.s iv. 
(1471-1181), 7, 20; Innocent viii. 
(11SI-I192), 34; A!ex.UH)pr vi. 
(1492-1503), 5, 12, 1C, 31 ; Julias 
II. (1503-1513). C, 34, 49; Leo x. 
(1513-1521), 5, 10, 22.25, 34, 1E7, 
229, 211, 2 50 ; Aflriaii vi. (1522- 
1523), 10. 320, 322; Clement vn. 
(1523-15311, 322, 350 ; Panl m. 
(1531-1519), S7S ; Paul iv. (155C- 
1559}, 18.5. 

no:::', l)ie Church us, 11, 194, 
205, 235, S83. 

rojulsr IstenUirf, on the Lsithfran 
MutTovcTsy, 001/. ; on the Aagi- 
hnrg /n.'-rln, F.O'A 
Portugal, 29. 

r,-''ina, the, of TTichohas de Lyra, 
117. 

Av't/.V, LyU.erV, 409. 


rm-.-R«'ttVr, etstutci of. 11. 

Fra^malie i^anciio.t ol Iloiirg.-s, 24. 

Preacbera ft»»l CIO. 

Prcachijig in the later lilkklle Ages, 
117/. 

Prices, rise in, at clo<e of Jlicidfc 
Ages. U2. 

Prierias.Silvc-stcr Mazroluii of Pri-rio, 
230, 247, COS. 

Priesthood, conctj'tion of, in the 
mc-dtasvsl Church, 3, 433 ; niade 
dear by nn infcrsfi'r.', 439; Cs''ht 
refased to accept it, 170; Luther 
cmnnciputtd men froni, 293, 414; 
the, ©fall believers, 240, 214. 380, 
435/. 

Priests di'likoil, 96. 

Princes, the, of Germany rsprescntc'l 

I Kcttlcd KOTcrnnicnt, 30. 

Printing made art and liUmlwre 
democratic, 45 ; in Gcnnany used 
from tho hegintiiup to spread do- 
ToUoiml literature, 126. 

Processions, ccele.M.astical, IIP, 802, 

J’rocura(tonA% 13. 

! Proles, Andre-ts, 140, 1C3. 

I /hf, at Speyer, 340; tho 

I second, 873. 

I Prussia, East, 326, 86C. 


non/<eJit<n itnxdem, 872n. 

lUd Crotf, the, 214. 

Ilegensbiirg (Entiabon), confercnco 
at, 365, 370/. 

3teid\al:(iv\mtrtgrTiehl, 372, 375, 377, 
379. 

JtcicBjreoiWnf, Ilie, 3C, 38, 817, 
320, 322, 323, 324, 335. 

Hrlaxaiio tic iryuticj’n pffnileii'ia, 219. 

ndigious ittshground of tho dnini for 
pajial Hniren=ftl Faprcmacy, 2. 

Religious life at the clo'o of the 
iliddio .'Vgc.', 131 ; a non-ecclf-rias- 
tical roligio!!, 1D9/. 

UeKgious pioiifK'ra have one method, 
432. 

Rcligioos 1\'ar, tho, in Gcrsisany, 
3S9/. 

Renais-'an-'p, th'“, Jv'rio'l of Irnn^iti'>n 
from the mtxiis'w.l to tlic mod'-ra 
world, 42; bepnuin;; of 
42/.; geograph irai rtjiWratio!:, 
42; a rtvoluVion in an, 44; r»Ii- 
gion of the, 45 ; rtsvival of lettera, 
4Cp“ 

Rout- of rroTene*", 23. 

}-Vp.it. 9, 21. 
of Luthf.-, 230/. 

ilesehlin, C"/. 
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S-hi'-.afhaM S74, 4Brr..,4CS. i 

5c>.in«li-aM 7^a,n'.e, 578 r, , SSO, 3S2, | 
5S3. ' i 

Sdim-vlksl'Iru. 373. 

S^hnej.f, Krhard, EfforrmrorTUbin- i 
cen, 292. j 

Rcnolft^iic, t2to Kt^, 325. ' 

Sthcln”.k 65, llS, 125, 

359, 1«3, 3G7. 16P, 373, 181, 
159 jT., 210. 210,221, 223/., 253;; 
condcmnC'! liyLullicr, 211 ; t<<iclics 
work*ri;;ltt<'ousnts«;, 211, 150, 4G9; ; 
ii 4C8 ; faith niiti reason 

in, 409. 

Sekool'i in Gcnijftiiy, 61 jf. 

.Schott, PctcT, entlows n j»oplc*B 
prcwhct for Strft'5iburp, IIS. 

S-'liiirf, JeroTiic, profcs'^or of Jmk at 
Witlorberg, 270. 250, 2S1, 517. 

Sehvyilaeh /triirles, 359. 

Scientific, the scientifir element in 
thoolo^’ is tile fleeting, 167. 

fikolhind, 21 ; Luther's liooks pro- 
hiliilcd ill, 290, 3?S. 

Scottjs, Joliu Duns, 55, ICO, 178, 100, 
223, 410. 

Serij'lure, thi rfocfnrt^cf; Scripture, 
a |>er»'cni\l rather than a dogmatic 
rovciition, 165, 453; mis-stntc* 
inent efthoEeformritionvIeiv, 4.53 ; 
diiTcrencca in mc-mUic ©f word, 
ihi •, unity in, iinturnl anJ arht* 
trary, 455 j theory of TArio’.is«cn«es, 
lCr<, 100 n., <50; faith and, 4.50, 
4C1 ; liicowairo on tho I’rolcslant 
doctrine of, 457 ; gives direct com- 
munion with God, 4CO| what is 
tho infAlUhilily of, 401/., 404; 
Scrijiturc and tiie won! of God, 
401/. ; linnnn and diTineclcments 
in, 4Ci, 405; inerrancy, 4C1 ; 
C.slvin on the authority of, 465 ; 
jilaco for the Hiulier Criticism, 
4C0/. ; in tlio Hofortnatioii Crcxxls, 
407 n. 

Scripture.^ in the mrdiTvnl Oljnrch, 
147/., 454 /. ; rcadinf* the, a nmilc 
ofh’'rc’sy, MO, 

gf-rnlar riiivrvi'ion of rcHgiims slTain. 
in the fiftc^nlh c- nlurv, 140. 

S'Tvia, 10. 

Stbvlla of Clcvr-r, wife of John 
I'rrdcrick of Sixouv, S62, 350. 

Sicily, part of Naplcj, 53; Grt.‘h 
fpahen in. 4C. 

.^^ickittg'-ti, Fruncis von, 2GS. 273, 
295, r06 end w., 3.’". 

Si''heii5..'n:or. ^^.1^^miha?l, 2al. 

Sirunch j.Amlv-rt, 21. 


Sitten, Cirdinnl TOn, admires Lather, 
257. 

S->M»I conditions at the clo5e of the 
Jliddle Aitt’, 70/, 

Social rcj'<']{.= in the latrr Jfiddt? 
Ages, 0.5/, ; not esclitsiTely of 
p*as-vt^ts, 26 ; del estalion of prie'iis, 
PC ; Impregnated hj religious seriti* 
tiicnt, 07 ; ITans Rohm, 99 ; Rurid- 
Fchuh revolts, 103 ; causes of the 
revolt.-!, IOC/. 

•S*i"-i?’tt5t7srcmr{tnr, 275, 

Spain, 7, IS, 10, 20, 21 ; divi'inns of, 
20 ; Inqni^itinn in, 2CC. 

SpaUtin (Georgo llurkliardt from 
.Sprit), 66, 385, 232, 250, 274, 27G, 
276. 201 n., 292. 

Spaniartla at tho DietofiVoniK, 292. 

Spanish merchnnts at Womus, 269. 

Spanish troops in Gernianv, 369, 392, 

•Speyer, delegates from tho Oonuau 
towns nj«.'U at, 8S ; a KotioiisI 
Council for Gennsny to meet at, 
S23. Sec DiVf. 

Sl>{tt»inff-r0(Oin, ihe, 04, 

t^nirihidt, niMning cf tlie word in 
the .Middle Ages, 7. 

SpiritnaJ £sMe, the fnlse and the 
true, 213, 441. 

SprcD^!, Lawnis, ofNtlroherg, 2G6. 

State and Churcli, in rraucc, 23/. ; 
in Spain, 20; in Rmndeiihurg, Ml ; 
in Saxony, MO. 

SUtes of tho Ohnreh, 32/, 

Statcs-Gcneral of rratiee, 26. 

Stounitr, Johann, 103. 285, 202, 
205/., 256. 

Stoke-on-Trent, battle of, 21. 

Stollc, Konrad, author of tho TTiur- 
inyian G^^r(nluI<, 90 «. 

Storch, Nicholas, one of tho Zwickau 
prophets. Oil. 

StravalrnTg, HuinaniHs in, CO ; prpn- 
lattonof, 87 j the TJreMrca in, 352; 
deputh-k from, at Womis, 252; 111, 
30P/:, 3 1C, 347. r.GS. 

Stuhijer, M.Trcus Thouut, 314. 

Stndent-lsosti'Is, 51, 5C ; dr*’'-', 5C. 

Students, w.^ndering, 50, 51 ; Rrr'lr.u, 
the paradise of, {-3 ; turn IVtrel'a 
Tlwst!, 233 ; 251. 

Sturm, C.vpar, the hrrahl w)io con- 
vevfd Luther to M'oru.s, 275/. 

Slynu, pea'-int rcvelti in. 330. 
t Sabndirr, e.'.'!»'-‘ia'G'Al, l.H. 

i Sum ofCliri'lintiSty, th*’, 430. 

i'u Ih.- Luti.rrsn 
Churchy, 401, 4 5 1. 
fiapTC,*naey ciairr.ed by the 
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T2S *, of the PnivcmtT 
of Vritl..rj!rf'r''. *J0f' ; \'«>ncrst<5<J in 
the roci&l rovylt^, 07, TOO, ISO; 

Cvnv/iion of the, i3f», 

ISS. 

e-r*;Wi\5*v:ciI, iOTijT . ; 
Saxo!i, 400 ff. 

Vo?;!cr, Ui’orp” r.t "Wi'mis, 274, 25S- 
Jhi/yj/-', sliidifd in Jtohool?, Cl ; 
its ti'.T in t)ie nudicvai Clmrc-h, 
147/. ; edition® in the wniscuHr, 
147, 140/. ; tiie Gtrman, 150, 309. 


( Sant Jacch, 


WaMf:n5..s, 23S. 

n'alfart vnrf SlrafSt : 

132, 02C. 

Wnlinchis, 19 . 

/f’itr.'fenn^ .S'fjnfefif-J, 54. 

Wnnner, Jolisiin, 310. 

IVai-hcch, Perkin, 21. 

Warlinirj*, the, 297, 402, 

IVealth, ba<''cl on po^ easion of land, 
80 i nc^v sotircw of. in trade, SijKi 
from fttniiirig Indnipujice.?, 63. 

Wclie, Jn'^ob, & jXNX'v«it lutder, 330. 

Wtiwfihurg, the ina'Atcro at, 330. 

collections of village 
eoiivuet«din.sr 3 ' !a«v, 90jf., 103, 
107. 

Wel«er, the, family of caTHtalist.®, 
85. SCI. 

Wesley, John, and Lnlher, 403. 

WcS'el, John, 58, 19C. 

Wielif, John, 119, 23?, 290. 

If'Wi/fM, ICO. 

tVimphi'ling, Jacob, f.2, fS, 2f»7, 
309. 

Wimjniia, CVtirad, wioto coaaUr- 
lhese^ 229. 

Wir.dOirirn, 347. 

\V«.‘-‘=‘.'uhuii^, 317. 


WittenVrg, town of, 201, 203, 23l 
2SS, 3S9. 

Wittenherr, the "ta-null" in, 31S, 
S20. 

Wittenberg, Universitv of, 205, 205, 
232, 250. Sllj" 

ii'ilUnt^ri; Cmewf, 877. 

Sl'iiUt'Vfrg S'ightir.-jale, 310. 

ii'iittiibcrg Onlinance (1522), S15, 

101. 

WolfenbUttel Library, Luther ’a ilS3. 
in the. 209. 

■Wolsoy, Canlinsl, 184, 20S. 

W'orms, Edict of, 297, 29S, 310, SID 
and n., 3l2/., CG9, 3-15; confer- 
ence tvith Lather at, 293. See 
DUt. 

Wurteniburg, Dnehy of, teirtxl by 
the House of Uap'turg, S7 ; re- 
covered by its Duke, 375/., 392, 
395. 

Wurxhnrjj, ths Kishop of, S34, 

2adu«, Ulrich of Kreiburg, 257. 

Zell, Matthew, 350. 

Zerbst, 214. 

ZUnjneri$‘lie Chronil;, 8S, 134. 

Zurich, 350. 

Zwickau, 20C. SM. 318. 

Steiekau J'rcj'Ms, the, 314, 320, 
325. 

Ztrilling an Augustinian Eremite 
preaedier, 313, 316, 

Zwingli, rclatinus with Lnthrr, 
347 ff . ; innucnced by Humanism, 
348 ; social environment, S4S ; 
5ouUi Gcrmin torms under his 
influence, .351 ; at Marburg, 3.52^. ; 
bis doclrit^e of tho Sacrament of 
tbe Supper, 550 ; his death, 374 ; 
333, 337, 352, 355, 388, 4C3. 4C7 iu 
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